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CONTINENTAL MONEY. 


Massachusetts first set the exam- 
ple, in 1690, when she thus created 
funds to pay the expenses of an ex- 
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pedition against Quebec; and she 
was the earliest of the colonies that 
resorted to this expedient when the 
old War for Independence com- 
menced upon her soil in the spring 
of 1775. The bills at the latter pe- 
riod were issued in sums conven- 
ient for popular use. Paul Re- 
vere, of Boston, one of the most 
active of the **‘ Sons of Liberty” in 
New England, engraved the plates, 






made a press, and printed the bills. 
They bore on their faces the char- 
acter of Treasury Notes, and the 
expressed pledge of the colony for 
their redemption. The fac-simile 
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here given of the device on the 
back of one of these notes conveys 
an idea of the spirit of the times. 
The free translation of the Lati: 
‘Ce, . xe sentence is, ‘‘He seeks by the 
, Qv® sword calm repose under Free- 
dom"”—in other words, ‘to con- 

quer a peace.” Other colonies 
Aug: 28.177 5- soon followed the example; and 
the Second Continental Congress, 

that assembled at Philadelphia on 
the 10th of May, 1775, boldly 
— _ — adopted the same policy, notwith- 











REVERSE OF A MASSACHUSETTS TREASURY NOTE. standing they did not really rep- 
resent a regularly-constituted gov- 
HEN we think of Money we think of |] ernment of any kind. They assumed legis- 
precious metals; but the lexicographer | lative and executive powers, and the people ac- 

says, ‘* Bank-notes or bills of credit, issued by quiesced. 
authority and exchangeable for coin, or redeem-| Rhode Island was the first, after Massachu- 
able, are also called Money.” It is of this species | setts, when the Revolution began, to issue Bills 
of currency I am about to write. Yet it is not | of Credit, or Treasury Notes. New Hampshir« 
toa description of the paper-money of to-day, | followed; then South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
but of the long-ago Past, that this paper is de- | Georgia, and Connecticut. The issues of these 
voted. colonies were almost simultaneous with that of 
The Bills of Credit issued by the authority of | the first emission by the Continental Congress. 
the General Congress of the deputies of the re- | In due time all of the colonies, as such, or as 
volted colonies in America, in 1775, were called | independent States, adopted the policy. Their 
‘*Continental Money,” in contradistinction to | bills, or certificates, differed in size and form of 
those issued by the authorities of the individual | expression, and in mottoes and devices. For 
provinces. All of the colonies, at different times, | example, a South Carolina certificate before 
resorted to this expedient for creating funds to | me, dated June 1, 1775, is six inches in length 
meet some public emergency. and four inches in width, and bears the device, 
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in a circle, of a bundle of thirteen arrows, and 
the words, AuSPICIUM sALuTIS—‘‘A Presage 
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CLYPEO 
the 


device, 
colony, 
armed for its de- 
offers and 
reconcili- 
ation and peace. 
A Georgia bill, or certiticate, of which a fae- 
A Maryland bill, dated December | simile is here given, is of the medium size, and 


SAMRIDO 


desires 





7, 1775, is only three inches and a half in length 

and not quite three inches in width, and on the 
| reverse has a brawny arm projecting from a 
cloud, bearing a 
shield, and in the 
olive- 

branch. The mot- 
| to, SUB 
|} —** Under 
| Shield,’’ denotes, 
with the 





bears the device of a Palmetto, 
with a weight on its top, and 
the words DEPRESSA SURGIT — 
‘** Though pressed down it rises.” 

On account of the skillful 
counterfeiting of the currency of 
several of the colonies, devices 
and private marks difficult to be 
imitated were prepared for the 
backs of the bills. These were 
printed on paper similar to the 
bills, and pasted on them. New 
York was among the last to 
adopt this measure of security 
against counterfeiting. In 1772 
the practice had become so prev- 
alent, and the public losses so 
great because of this crime, that 
Colonel Philip Schuyler _ pro- 
posed, in the General Assembly 
of the province, the ‘* backing” 
of the paper currency thereafter, 
with the following most signifi- 
cant device: ‘* An All-seeing Eye 
in a cloud—a cart and cofins— 
three felons on a gallows—a 
weeping father and mother, with 
several small children—a burn- 
ing pit; human figures poured 
into it by fiends—and a label 
with the words, Let the name of 
the counterfeiter rot.” Previous 
to that time the paper currency 
of the province bore the warning 
of the law, ’7is Death to counter- 
feit; but it seems to have had 
very little restraining effect. I 
have before me a genuine New 
York bill (of which a fac-simile 
is given on page 435) and a 
counterfeit one, both issued the 
previous year, and, of course, not 
“backed.” The spurious one is 
30 well executed—even the words 
of warning, ’7is Death to coun- 
terfeit—and the signatures are so 
well imitated in red and black 
ink, that only by a careful com- 
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parison of the two can the spuriousness of the 
one be detected. To the genuine one are at- 
tached the autographs of three well-known citi- 
zens of New York almost a hundred years ago, 
and who have an honorable place in the history 
of the State. Franklin Square derives its name 
from that of Walter Franklin, who was an em- 
inent merchant, and one of the appointed signers. 

The bills issued by New York after the war 
commenced, resembled those emitted by the 
Continental Congress, and like them were all 
“backed.” On the face of each was delineated 
the arms of the city of New York, crested with 
the crown as in colonial times, until after the dec- 
laration of inde- 
pendence. On the 
reverse of each de- 
nomination was a 


eon. Oneof these, 
in my possession, 
dated September 
2, 1775, has on the 
back a represent- 
ation of the 
bles of the Deca- 
logue. Over them 
lies a naked sword; and around them are the 
significant words, LEX REGIT, ARMA TUENTUR 
—‘* The law governs, arms defend.” Another, 
dated March 5, 
1776, has a can- 








burners, and the 
motto UNO EO- 
DEMQUE IGNE 
—‘*One and the 
same fire,” re- 
ferring to the 
unity of the col- 
onies. Another, 
and small de- 
vice, on a note 
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Bp a LAW of the Colony of ae 
New-York, this Bill hall be received 
in all Payments in the Treakt 
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of One Shilling, New York currency, is that of 
a single fire, and the words 
Non piu—‘‘Not for a long 
time”—i. e., a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

These allusions to, and few 
illustrations of, the colonial 
paper currency have been 
introduced incidentally, be- 
cause of the intimate relationship of that cur- 
rency with Continental Money, the topic of this 
paper. 

The second Continental Congress assembled 
at Philadelphia on the 10th of May, 1775. 
Blood had been shed at Lexington and Concord ; 





| and an army of New England Minute-men were 


different escutch- | 


Ta- | 


rapidly gathering around Boston, determined to 
keep the British invaders within the narrow 
limits of that peninsula, or to drive them into 
the sea. On that very morning patriotic men 
had seized the strong fortress of Ticonderoga, in 
the ‘* name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” War had actually begun. 
The colonies had taken a stand, and could not in 
safety or honor recede. For more than ten years 
they had pleaded for justice, and had been met 


| with words of scorn and deeds of greater oppres- 


sion. They accepted the dreadful alternative 
with courage and a Christian spirit. With the 
drawh sword they carried the olive branch of 
reconciliation, equally ready to offer either, as 


| circumstances might determine. 


dlestick with 13 | 





The developed and undeveloped resources of 
the country were great, but the long-pending 
quarrel had unsettled trade and produced wide- 
spread confusion. War is wasteful and expens- 
ive. One of the chief sinews of its strength is 
Money. To provide this was the first care of 
the representatives of the people in Congress as- 
sembled. There was very little specie in the 
country, so they resolved to create Paper-Money. 
On the first day of the session, in secret con- 
sultation, this measure was determined upon. 
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It was resolved to boldly pledge the faith of the | to prepare the plates. It is believed that Paul 
United Colonies for the redemption of the bills Revere engraved some of the later ones. They 
that might be issued. The subject was carefully | were rude specimens of art. The ornamental 
considered ; and a committee were appointed to portions were engraved on type-metal, in the 
carry the measure into effect. They employed style of wood engraving introduced into this 


Smithers, a gun-engraver (who had come to| country by Doctor Anderson twenty years after- 
Philadelphia, from England, two vears before), | ward; while the body of the lettering was in 


FAO-SIMILES OF CONTINENTAL BILLS. 
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the United Colonies be obliged to pay 
that part which any colony should fail 
to discharge. ‘The Continental Con- 
gress adopted, substantially, the last 
proposition. On the 3d of June George 
Washington, Philip Schuyler, Silas 
Deane, Thomas Cushing, and Joseph 
Hewes, were appointed a committee “to 
bring in an estimate of the money to be 
raised.” Within a fortnight afterward 
the troops at Boston, under General 
Artemas Ward, were adopted as a ‘‘ Con- 
tinental Army,” and George Washing- 
ton was appointed General-in-Chief. 
On the 17th of June the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill was fought; and on the 22d, 
the day when the news of that conflict 
reached Philadelphia, the Congress re- 
solved ‘That a sum not exceeding 
two millions of Spanish milled dollars 
be emitted by the Congress in bills of 
credit, for the defense of America,” and, 
‘* That the twelve confederated colonies 
[Georgia was not then represented] be 
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FAC-SIMiILE OF BAOK OF OONTINENTAL BILL, 
common movable type. It was necessary to have 
them prepared so as to be used on a common 
printing press, because of the large quantity that 
might be required. A representation of a group 
of these bills, precisely in the form and size of 
the originals, may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. To prevent counterfeiting, as we | 
have observed in the case of the provincial cur- | 
rency, rude devices and private marks, very diffi- | 
cult to imitate, were printed and pasted on the | 
back of the bills, making them about as thick as | 
common playing cards. ‘The device was gener- | 
ally a branch with leaves, and sometimes g leaf 
or leaves only. These were accompanied by | 
the names and address of the printers, and the 
year of their issue. A fac-simile of one of those 
backs is given in the above engraving. 

The most important requisite for success in 
the experiment of carrying on a war by means 
of a paper currency, was to make it command 
the public confidence and to secure it from de- 
preciation, the evils of which had been already 
felt in the various colonies. The Convention of 
New York had gravely considered this subject, 
and through a committee of that body mam 
some suggestions to the Continental Congress. | 
They proposed three distinct modes of issuing | 
Paper-Money, namely : That each colony should 
issue for itself the sum which might be appro- 
priated to it by Congress; secondly, that the | 
United Colonies should issue the whole sum | 
necessary, and each colony become bound to | 
sink its proportionable part; and, thirdly, that | 
Congress should issue the whole sum, every col- | 
ony be bound to discharge its proportion, and 


Sot 


| the printing of the bills. 


of credit, now directed to be emitted.” 
Each colony was required to pay its 
proportion in four annual payments, 
the first by the last of November, 1779, 
and the fourth by the last of November, 
1782. On the following day a com- 
mittee appointed for the occasion reported and 
offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 
Resolved, That the number and denomination of the 
bills be as follows: 
49,000 bills of 8 dollars each... 
49,000 bills of 
49,000 bills of 6 dollars each... 
49,000 bills of 5 dollars each.... 
49,000 bills of 4 dollars each.... 
49,000 bills of 3 dollars each.... 
49,000 bills of 2 dollars each. . 
49,000 bills of 1 dollar each.... 
11,800 bills of 20 dollars each. ... 
Total 403,800 


7 dollars eac 


. 245,000 
196.000 
147.000 
49,000 
236,000 

$2,000,000 

Resvived, That the form of the bill be as follows: 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. 

No. — . - Dollars. 

This bill entitles the bearer to receive - - SPANISH 

MILLED DOLLARS, or the value thereof in gold or silver, 

according to the resolutions of Congress, held gt Philadel- 


phia on the 10th day of May, a.p. 1775. 


John Adams, John Rutledge, James Duane, 
Benjamin Franklin, and James Wilson were 
announced as a committee to get proper plates 
engraved, to provide paper, and to bargain for 
This announcement 
was the first public revelation of the existence 
of a committee appointed for such a purpose. 
They had already, as we have observed, under 
instructions in secret session, made preliminary 
preparations for the measure by having plates 
engraved for some if not all of the denomina- 
tions above-mentioned. Richard Bache, Ste- 
phen Paschall, and Michael Hillegas, were sub- 
sequently appointed a committee to superintend 
the printing of the bills; and twenty-eight citi- 
zens of Philadelphia were authorized and em- 
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the Congress to sign and number 
them, the names of two upon each bill being 
necessary. Each signer was allowed one dollar 
and one-third for each and every thousand bills 
signed and numbered by him. 

It will be observed that in the first issue of 
Continental Bills the denominations were 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 20 dollars. Each denom- 
ination had a different device and motto, as ex- 
hibited in the subjoined engravings, which are 
careful copies of the originals. 


ployed by 


On the 1-dollar bill is a picture of the acan- 
thus plant, sprouting up around all sides of a 
basket that rests upon it and is pressed down 
with a weight. ‘This device illustrates the an- 
eient legend of the origin of the Corinthian capi- 
tal in architecture. The motto DEPRESSA RE- 
surcit—‘ Though pressed down it rises again,” 
gave words of encouragement to the struggling 
colonists, assuring them that, notwithstanding 
present oppressions, they should not be de- 
stroyed; that their industry, forced into new 
courses, would increase the prosperity of the 
country; and that with liberty America would 
yet appear in the strength and beauty of a Co- 
rinthian column. 


On the 2-dollar bill is the figure of a hand 
with a flail over sheaves of wheat on a thresh- 
ing-floor, and the motto TRIBULATIO DITAT— 
‘* Affliction enriches,” or, as applied in the de- 
vice and under the circumstances, ‘“‘ Threshing 
improves it”—brings out its best qualities. It 
was intended to admonish the colonists that, al- 
though then under the flail, and suffering hard 
blows, the discipline would be an advantage; 
that out of the husks would be brought the 


grain of virtues and abilities requisite to make | 


them a prosperous nation; that the public dis- 
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tresses, arising from war, would make them 
more frugal and industrious, and give them 
habits which would be forever beneficial. Thus 
by affliction they would be enriched. They 
were taught to remember that ‘ Affliction is th: 
wholesome soil of virtue, where patience, honor 
sweet humanity, calm fortitude take root and 
strongly flourish.” 


On the 3-dollar bill is the representation of a 
combat between an eagle and a crane. Th 
eagle on the wing has pounced upon the in- 
ferior bird; but the latter, moved by the natura! 
law of self-preservation, turns upon the aggresso: 
and receives him on the point of his long bil 
that pierces the eagle’s breast. The mott 
EXITUS IN DUBIO EST—‘‘ The end is in doubt 
—the result is uncertain—is explained by th 
The eagle represents Great Britain and 
the crane America. The motto admonishes botl 
not to be too sanguine. The crane (America 
is warned not to count too much upon the suc 
cess of its endeavors, such as petitions, remon 
strances, negotiations, etc., but to use thos 
means which God has placed in its power. Th 
sagle (Britain) is admonished not to presum 
too much on its superior strength, as a weake1 
bird may wound it mortally. 


device. 


On the 4-dollar bill is the picture of a wild 
boar rushing upon the hunter’s spear,* and th 
motto AUT MORS AUT VITA DECORA—“ Eithe: 
death or an honorable life.” The boar is an 
animal of great strength and courage, but in- 
offensive while left undisturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of his freedom. When roused he some- 
times turns furiously upon the hunter and makes 
him pay dearly for his temerity in commencing 


* The outline square in the engraving shows the form 
of a stamp in red ink, which appears upon many of the 
bille, 








the attack. . This was the then condition of the 
colonies—they preferred death to slavery. ‘‘ We 
have counted the cost of this contest,” they said, 
in Congress, ‘‘and find nothing so dreadful as 
voluntary slavery.” 


On the 5-dollar bill is an open hand attempt- 
ing to grasp a thorny bush, and made to bleed 
profusely by the sharp spines of the plant. The 
motto is SUSTINE VEL ABSTINE—“‘ Sustain or ab- 
stain”—either support or leave me—bear with 
me or let me alone. The thorn-bush represents 
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brooding over the land. It was intended to re- 
mind them of the adage—‘‘ After a storm comes 
a calm”—to assure them that bright skies were 
beyond. 

| 


America, and the bleeding hand Great Britain, | 
| 


vainly endeavoring to crush or eradicate a people 
armed for their defense. 


On the 6-dollar bill is the figure of a beaver 
gnawing down a large tree. The motto is peR- 
SEVERANDO—‘‘ By persevering.” The tree sym- 
bolizes Great Britain in the contest, strong and 
overshadowing, claiming the right to tax the 


On the 8-dollar bill is a harp with thirteen 
strings, and the motto MAJORA MINORIBUS CON- 
sonantT—‘* The greater and the smaller ones‘ 
sound together.” The strings of the harp are 
| of different lengths, yet they compose one in- 
| strument in a strong frame, and sound in har- 
mony. ‘This was intended to represent the new 
| government under the Continental Congress. 
| composed of provinces of various size and 
| strength, but all working in harmony for the 
general good—made united in strength and pur- 
pose by the frame-work of the Congress. 


colonies at pleasure, and crush their industry by | 


unjust navigation laws and monopolies of trade. 


The beaver, assiduous, steady, and faithful, rep- | 


resents the Americans, determined by steady and 
persevering resistance not only to defend them- 
selves, but to weaken the power of the oppressor 
by cutting off the American colonies from the 
realm. The beaver, by patient application, 
may subdue the largest tree; so might the colo- 
nies, by patient industry and courage, subdue 
the colossal power of the British. 
mute argument of the device. 
On the 7-dollar bill is the picture of a heavy 
storm. The rain is pouring upon the earth from 
black clouds, yet there is a bit of clear sky seen 
in the distance. The motto is seRENABIT—“ It 
will clear up.” This is addressed to those who 
felt dejected and saw little hope for serenity in 
the future in the midst of the storm of war then 


This was the | 


| 


On the 20-dollar bill is the rude representa- 
| tion of a tempestuous ocean. Above it, in the 
clouds* is seen a face, from which are lines 
| representing the furious blowing of wind upon 
| * The original, from which the engraving was made, is 
| very dim, and upon the face of the device is a diamond- 
shaped patch of red color stamped on. Because of the 
| dimness of the original, the artist did not see the cloud 
| and has omitted it. 
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the waters, whose waves, impelled by it, are 
rolling all one way. The motto is vi con- 
cirat#—‘‘ Driven by force,” or ‘Raised by 
force”—constrained by necessity. Great calm 
waters always symbolized the people ; and waves 
indicated the people in insurrection or rebellion. 
This device and motto imply that the people 
were inclined to be still, and that the commotion 
loes not arise from any internal cause. It is 
external, and is represented by the head of 
Eolus, the god of the winds, and the cloud, 
which symbolize, in this instance, the British 
Parliament. The waves rolling in one direction 
denote that the force that raises them has pro- 
duced unanimity in their action. On the re- 
verse of this bill is seen a smooth sea; the sails 
of a ship hanging loosely and denoting a calm; 
the sun shining in splendor, and the motto crs- 
SANTE VENTO CONQUIESCEMUS—‘‘ When the 
wind ceases we shall be quiet.” 

Such were the impressive lessons which these 
mute teachers on the circulating medium of the 
country conveyed to the people. They were in- 
tended to excite their patriotism, inspire them 
with hope, and give them confidence in the final 
success of their efforts as a guaranty that the 
promises of redemption on the face of the bills 
would be fulfilled. The people for a time re- 
ceived them without hesitation, and the Con- 
gress made other emissions whenever the public 
service required. 

The management of this paper currency was 
intrusted to two treasurers, acting conjointly, 
who were required to live in Philadelphia, and 
were each paid a salary of five hundred dollars 
out of the Public Treasury. The first appoint- 
ed were Michael Hillegas and George Clymer. 
They gave bonds to John Hancock, the presi- 
dent of Congress, and other members designated, 
in the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, for 
the faithful discharge of their duties. A census 
of the inhabitants of each colony, including ne- 
groes and mulattoes, was settled by consent, in 
order that the proper amount for paying the bills, 
whenever they should be presented at the Treas- 
ury, might be levied upon each. This measure 


| possession, representing 
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During the summer of 1775 an expedition for 
the invasion of Canada was organized. Tedious 
delays made it exceedingly expensive, and in 
November, when the army, under the immedi- 
ate command of General Montgomery, had pene- 
trated to the St. Lawrence, and another under 
Benedict Arnold had crossed the vast wilderness 
and stood before Quebec, the Congress ordered 
& new emission of paper-money, to the amount 
of $3,900,000, making the total issue in the 
course of five months of $6,000,000. It was 
soon ascertained that the Canadians, on whom 
the invading army must rely for its immediate 
supplies, would not receive the Continental bills 
in payment. It was therefore resolved that the 
silver and gold in the Treasury should be counted 
and forwarded to the Northern army under a 
sufficient guard, and that the treasurers be em- 
powered to employ a broker to collect silver and 
gold in exchange for Continental paper. 

In the issue of the $3,000,000 in November, 
1775, bills of larger denominations were emitted ; 
and in the course of time those representing 30, 
35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, and 80 dollars, 
were in circulation. Also fractions of a dollar, 
such as One Sixth, One Third, One Half, and 
Two Thirds. These fractions were printed on 
smaller paper, but bore devices and mottoes on 
their faces and sometimes on their backs. One 
of these fractions in my 





One Sixth of a Dollar, 
has on the face a sun- 
dial, with the sun (rep- 
resented by a human 
face) shining upon it. 
A smaller face, repre- 
senting the moon, is near 
it. In the circle around 
the dial is the motto rvgio—‘‘I fly,” applied to 
Time. Under the dial is the excellent injunc- 
tion, MINP YOUR BUSINESS. On the back, 
with the name and address of the printers (Hall 
and Sellers), is a chain in a circle—an emblem 








was adopted on the 29th of July, four days after | 
another emission of $1,000,000 had been author- | 
ized, making the whole amount then issued | 


3,000,000. The apportionment, as thus made, 
put Virginia at the head. 
quired, because of its superiority in population, 
to contribute $496,278; while New York, rank- 
ing with Connecticut, North and South Carolina, 
was assessed only $248,139, or one half that of 
Virginia. 


That colony was re- | 


The Continental bills were ordered to be taken | 
for taxes and canceled; and to sustain their | 


credit the treasurers were instructed to adver- 


tise their readiness to redeem them, in gold and 


silver, whenever coin in either of these metals 
happened to be received into the public ex- 
chequer. Toward the close of the year 1775 a 
census of the inhabitants of all the colonies was 
ordered, so that a just apportionment of the bur- 
dens of each might be determined. 


of union—composed of thirteen circular links, on 
‘each of which is the name of a colony. In the 
| centre are the words WE ARE ONE, and around 
| them AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
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On a half-dollar note is the device of a hand 
planting a young tree, and the word PosTERI- 
rate—‘‘ For posterity.’’ The lesson to be con- 
veyed was, that the struggle in which the colo- 
nists were engaged in the planting of a new and 
free nation would be for the benefit of posterity 
—that future generations would enjoy the bless- 
ings of life under the Tree of Liberty then 
planted. 


On a 30-dollar bill, issued on the 26th of 
September, 1778, is a wreath of leaves, on a 
marble monument of altar form, and the motto 
SI RECTE FAcIES—‘“‘If thou shalt do well,” or 
“Tf you act rightly.” This seems to have been 
intended as an encouragement to perseverance 
in the good cause; for it promised those who 
should do so a wreath of honor and an endur- 
ing monument. This is supposed, by a writer 
of that period, to have been particularly ad- 
dressed to the Congress; and that the wreath 
was composed of laurel, the tree dedicated to 
Apollo, and understood to signify knowledge 
and prudence—of oak, as pertaining to Jupiter, 
and expressing fortitude—and of olive, the tree 
of Pallas and symbol of peace. The motto he 
considered as evidently taken from a passage in 
Horace, 

* Si recte faciet, non qui dominatur, erit rex ;" 
signifying that not the King’s Parliament, who 
act wrong, but the People’s Congress, if they ¥' 
right, shall govern America.* 


On a 35-dollar bill, issued on the 14th of Jan- | 


uary, 1779, is a picture representing an open 


bl on Force! 5‘ Jeniaiesie aubevenl " Fourth Series, vol- 


ume iii., page 748. The same writer, whose letter is dated 
“ Philadelphia, October 20, 1775," gives explanations of the 
devices and mottoes on the earliest issued bills, the sub- 
stance of which are embodied in this paper. 


field and a plow and tree in the fore-ground, 
small trees in the distance, and a cloud, indicat- 
ing blessed moisture, hanging in the sky. The 
motto is HINC opES—‘‘ Hence our wealth.” The 
significance of the device and motto is too pal- 
pable to need explanation. Agriculture is the 
source of the most genuine wealth and prosper- 
ity of anation. The lighter portion of the en- 
graving shows the form of the red stamp on the 
face of the original, already alluded to in de- 
scriptions of other devices. 

On a 40-dollar bill, issued on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1778, after a majority of the States had 
agreed to Articles of Confederation, or a National 
League, is an altar with a flame rising from it. 
Over the altar and flame, breaking from a cloud, 
is the All-seeing Eye, casting radiance over the 
whole field. In a circle around the altar are 


thirteen stars, and the English word ConrEeDER- 


ATION.* This vignette denotes that under the 
eye of God the thirteen independent States had 
confederated, and that upon one altar they had 
laid their precious sacrifices. 


On a 45-dollar bill, issued on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1779, is represented an apiary in which two 
bee-hives are visible, and bees are seen swarming 
about. The motto is sic FLORET RESPUBLICA— 
‘Thus flourishes the Republic.” It conveys the 

| simple lesson that by industry and frugality the 
| Republic would prosper. 
On a 50-dollar bill, issued on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1778, is a picture of an unfinished pyra- 
|mid. Thirteen layers of stone, representing the 
thirteen Confederated States, are seen. The 
motto is PERENNIS—‘ Everlasting,” or “‘ Endur- 
ing.”” The incomplete pyramid denotes the ex- 
pectation that other States would be added in 

time. The motto implies that the Confederated 
| States, while in union, would have an enduring 


* See genuine and counterfeit bills on page 445. 
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existence. 
are the leading ideas of the device. The un- 
finished pyramid was adopted for the obverse of 
the Great Seal of the United States, in 1782, and 
still holds its place there, when there are thirty- 
one layers. On the back of this bill are three 
Indian arrows on the wing. 


On a 55-dollar bill, issued on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1779, is represented an open country, a 
dark cloud rolling away, and the sun shining in 
splendor upon the landscape.* The motto is 
POST NUBILA PHa@=BUS—‘‘ After the clouds comes 
the sun.” This was the darkest period of the 
Revolution, and these encouraging words were 
sent forth to the people for their comfort. The 
clouds were then black, the light was dim, the 
thunders were frequent and heavy, but faith in 
the hearts of the faithful prophesied of succeed- 
ing sunshine for the struggling colonist, when 
peace and prosperity should prevail. 


On a 60-dollar bill, issued on the 26th of 





* The lighter portion of the engraving shows the form 
(triangular) of the red stamp upon the face of it. 


| September, 1778, is the figure of a globe in th¢ 

heavens, and the words DEUS REGNAT EXULTE1 
TERRA—‘‘ The Lord reigns, let the earth re- 

| joice.” This quotation from one of the Psalms 


of David was to express the confidence of th: 
Confederated States in the God of Battles, and, 
| like others, was circulated for the encourage- 
| ment of the people. 


Union, Strength, and Perpetuity | 


| On a 65-dollar bill, issued on the 14th of 
| January, 1779, is the figure of a hand project- 
| ing from the heavens, and holding a pair of 
equally-balanced scales over the earth, and th 
‘amas FIAT JusTITIA—‘‘ Let justice be done.” 
| In the Declaration of Independence our fathers 
| said they had ‘‘ appealed to the native justice 
| and magnanimity” of their ‘‘ British brethren.” 
They also solemnly appealed ‘‘to the Supreme 
| Judge of the world for the rectitude of their in- 
tentions,” and all that they desired was justice, 
human and divine. And they were willing to 
be judged by the maxim that 
“Just men are only free; the rest are slaves." 


On a 70-dollar bill, also issued on the 14th 
of January, 1779, the device is a single tree, 
strong and firmly rooted, and the words vim 
PROCELLARUM, QUADRENNIUM SUSTINUIT—“‘ For 
four years it has sustained the force of the 
storms.” The tree represents the Confederacy 
of States. The war, which commenced in the 
spring of 1775, had then been raging for four 
years and upward. This motto and device sim- 
ply announced a historical fact, yet one that 
was full of significance. For four years they 
| had sustained the storm of war, and were not 
|overcome. It was an encouragement for them 
to persevere. 

On an 80-dollar bill, also issued on the 14th 
of January, 1779, is the figure of a huge oak- 
tree, and the words ET IN SECULA SECULORUM 
FLORESCEBIT — “It will flourish forever and 





ever”—through ages of ages. This is a prophet- 
ic emblem of the Republic they were then en- 
deavoring to establish. It referred to the union 
and perpetuity of the States as one great na- 
tion. Surely we, who have been witnesses of 
the terrible storm to which the Republic—the 
mighty oak—has been subjected during the last 
two years, and the amazing strength with which 
it has resisted the hurricane, have reason to be- 
lieve in the prophecy and rejoice in its prom- | 


1ses, 


Every escutcheon on the faces of the several 
denominations of Continental Bills of Credit 
have now been given in careful copies from 
originals. It will be observed that most of the 
later ones have been copied from bills issued on 
the 14th of September, 1779. The amount then 
authorized was $50,000,000. Never before nor 
afterward was a sum larger than $10,000,000 
emitted at one time. 
been greatly enlarged during the previous year. 
The enemy were making great preparations to 
subjugate the Southern States. An expensive 
campaign was to be carried on there; for South 
Catolina and Georgia were so full of Tories 
that armies must be sent from the North to 
meet the foe. Canada was to be again invad- 
ed, and the enemy expelled from Rhode Island. 
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* That if any person shall hereafter be so lost to all vir- 
tue and regard for his country as to refuse to receive said 
bills in payment, or obstruct and discourage the currency 
or circulation thereof, and shall be duly convicted by the 
committee of the city, county, or district, or, in case of 
appeal from their decision, by the Assembly, Convention, 
Council, or Committee of Safety of the Colony where he 
shall reside, such person shall be decreed, published, and 
treated as an enemy of his country, and precluded from 
all trade or intercourse with the inhabitants of these Col 
onies.”’ 

And when, at near the close of the year, im- 
mediately after the battle of Trenton, Washing- 
ton was invested by the Congress with the pow- 
ers of Military Dictator for six months, one 
specification of those powers authorized him “to 
arrest and confine persons who refuse to take 
the Continental Currency,” and to return to the 
States of which they were citizens their names, 
together with those of the witnesses. 

At the close of 1776 the Congress had issued 


bills to the amount of $25,510,000. From that 


| time, when they were at five per cent. discount, 
| they rapidly depreciated, in spite of all efforts 


The area of the war had | 


Promised aid from France had not arrived, and | 


only $4,000,000 had been obtained from Eu- 
rope by loans. ‘The Congress had no other re- 


source for funds than the creation of Paper- | 


Money; and, notwithstanding the $100,000,000 
which had already been issued had so depre- 
ciated that $742 in Continental bills were val- 


ued at only #100 in specie, they authorized, in | 


their desperation, the issue of 850,000,000 more. | 


Early in 1776 confidence in the Continental 
money began to waver. The bills were some- 
times refused. 
prevail in the public mind concerning them ; 


A general uneasiness began to | 


and Committees of Safety and other authorities | 
in the several Colonies were constrained to adopt | 


measures for sustaining them. Patriotic men 
came forward and offered to redeem them at 


par, and exchanges of one thousand dollars in | 
silver were made for the same sum in Conti- | 


nental Paper. But these examples were not po- 


tent enough to allay the public distrust, and the 


Continental Congress were compelled to take the 
matter in hand. 
after intimating in a preamble that the Tories, or 
the adherents of the Crown, were endeavoring to 
depreciate the currency, the Congress resolved : 


On the 11th of January, 1776, | 


| 


in their favor; and twelve months afterward 
#325 in paper was equivalent to only $100 in 
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specie. Meanwhile a lottery scheme for creat- 
ing funds had been tried, pursuant to a resolu- 


tion of the Congress, on the Ist of November, | 


1776. A committee appointed for the purpose 
reported a scheme on the 18th, in which there 
were to be 100,000 tickets arranged in four class- 
es, the highest prize in the first being $10,000; 
in the second €20,000; in the third $30,000; 
and in the fourth $50,000. The affair was to 
have the form of aloan. The drawer of more 


| 


than a minimum prize in each class was to re- | 
ceive a Treasury Note payable in five years, | 


and bearing an annual interest of four per cent. 
The tickets (a fac-simile of one of which is here 
given) were issued, bearing date the 18th of 


November, 1776, and the drawing was appoint- | 


ed to be held at Philadelphia on the Ist of 
March following. The measure was not popu- 
lar. Tickets sold tardily, and the drawing was 
postponed from time to time. It never took 
place; and this financial scheme, like others of 
that period, was a complete failure, occasioning 
considerable loss to many individuals, and pro- 
ducing much unpleasant feeling in the public 
mind. The Congress were compelled to rely 
upon the Continental Money. 
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pelled to use specie or bills authorized by the 
Crown. 

These recommendations were acted upon, 
more or less, in the several States ; but the legis. 
lation which followed proved to be so pernicious 
—so grinding to the confiding, patriotic cred- 
itors, and beneficial to dishonest debtors, who 
were enabled to pay their liabilities at an enor- 
mous discount—that the Congress soon hastened 
to recall their unwise advice, and to beseech the 
States to repeal their iniquitous “ tender” laws, 
which discouraged taxation, the only safe securi- 
ty for the redemption of a public debt. ‘* Who,” 
said a member of Congress, in a debate on the 
subject of the emission of bills—‘‘ Who will con- 
sent to load his constituents with taxes, when we 
can send to our printers and get a wagon-load 
of money, and pay for the whole with a quire of 
paper?” Such, indeed, was the way, during the 
years 1778 and 1779, the Continental Congress 


| kept the machinery of the Revolution in motion. 


The limits of this paper will not admit more | 


than a brief outline history of the management 


of the Continental money from the close of 1776 | 


until its final extinction as currency in 1780. 
Alarmed at the prospect of its rapid depreciation, 
the Congress adopted various expedients to sus- 
tain its credit. Some of them were unwise, some 
very arbitrary, and all of them futile. They 
were instigated by the most patriotic motives, 
and sanctified by the most honest intention and 
expectation of justifying the faith of the people 
in the pledges given on the faces of the bills. 
For this purpose, early in 1777, the Congyess, 
after declaring that as ‘‘ the Continental money 
ought to be supported at its full value expressed 
in the respective bills, by the inhabitants of these 
States, for whose benefit they were issued, and 
who stood bound to redeem the same accord- 
ing to the like value,” 
bills should pass current at par in all transac- 


tions of trade; and that those who should re- | 
fuse to receive them at such valuation should | 
They rec- | 


be deemed enemies of their country. 
ommended the Legislatures of the several States 
to make laws declaring the bills issued by the 
Congress a legal tender in payment of public and 
private debts, ‘‘and a refusal thereof an ertin- 
quishment of the debt.” At the same time the 
States were asked to make provision for calling 
in and sinking their respective quotas of the 
emissions. At near the close of the year (Dec. 


3, 1777), the Congress who recommended the sev- | 
eral Legislatures to enact laws requiring all per- | 


sons within their respective States, holding bills 
of credit issued by the authority of the British 
sovereign previous to the 19th of April, 1775, 


forthwith to deliver them to appointed commis- | 
sioners, to be exchanged for the Continental 
These were wanted for the use of | 


money. 
the commissaries of prisoners, who were com- 


By the means of an active printing-press and a 
few commissioners hired by the day or paid by 
the quantity, to sign the bills, nearly all of the 
pecuniary demands of the Government were re- 
sponded to by ‘‘ wagon-loads” of paper-money. 
More than thirty thousand troops were kept in 
the field, cruisers were sent out upon the seas, 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign countries was 
sustained, and the ordinary demands of the civil 
list were thus met.* At the close of 1779, when 


* I have compiled from the Journals of the Continental 


Congress the following table of emissions, showing the 


date of the resolutions ordering them, and the amount 


| each time: 





resolved that all such | 


When Ordered. 

1775. June 

“July 
eee 
January 
February 
May 
July 
November 
December 
February 26 
May 20 
August 15 
November 
December 
. January 

January 

February 

March 

April 

April 

April 

May 

June 

July 

September 5 

September 26 

November 4 

December 14 

January 14 

February 3 

February 19 

April 

May 

June 


Amount 
= 2.000.090 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,900 
5,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
50,000,400 
5,000,160 
5,000,160 
5,000,160 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
July 5,000,180 
July eee wha< 10,000,100 
September 17 5,000,080 
September 17 10,000,080 
October 14 5,000,180 
November 17 5,000,040 
Novembeg 17 5.050.500 
November 29. . . .. 10,000,140 
Total $242,060,780 


25 
“ 


1776. 
“ 


9 
yas 
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the printing-press was stopped, the commission- 
ers were dismissed, and the depreciation of the 
paper-currency had reached zero. More than 
¢242,000,000 had been put in circulation, and 
¢200,000,000 remained unredeemed in the 
hands of the people. During the two preced- 
ing years the whole amount of specie received 
into the Continental Treasury was only $156,660, 
weighing in gold about seven hundred pounds, 
and being in bulk less than the contents of a 
gr \d-sized wheel-barrow ! 

Meanwhile a panic had been created among 
the holders (and they were the whole people) of 
the Continental Money, by the discovery of an 
immense amount of counterfeits afloat. Sir 
Henry Clinton, the British commander in the 
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city of New York, was at the head of the gang 
of counterfeiters, and the Loyalists all over th¢ 
country were his accomplices. Smithers, th 
Englishman who had been employed by Con- 
gress to engrave many of its bills, assisted Sir 
Henry, it is said, in his nefarious work; and 
when suspected he fled to New York. The bus- 
iness was commenced in the spring of 1777, and 
continued for more than two years, to the great 
discredit of the Continental currency. It was 
no secret at the time, as the following adver- 
tisement in Hugh Gaines’s New York Mercury, 
April 14, 1777, attests: 

** Advertisement.—Persons going into other colonies may 
be supplied with any number of counterfeited Congress 
notes for the price of the paper per ream. They are s 
neatly and exactly executed that there is no risk in getting 
them off, it being almost 
impossible oO discover 
that they are not genu- 
ine. This has been prov- 
en by bills to a very 
large amount which have 
already been successful- 
ly circulated. Inquire 
of Q. E. D., at the Coffe 
House, from 11 a.m. t 
4 p.m. during the pres- 
ent month.” 





A copy of one 
the counterfeit 
notes, issued almost 
a year later than the 
date of this adver- 
tisement, and a gen- 
uine one emitted 
later still, are given. 
They are bots of the 
same denomination, 
and have the same 
border and escutch- 
eon. It is evident 
that the engraver of 
the counterfeit at- 
tempted to imitate 
the movable type of 
the genuine, and, as 
may be seen, failed. 
The Congress, by 
calling in its emis- 
sions most counter- 
feited, and urging 
the States to provide 
a sinking fund by 
raising 215,000 ,000 
in the year 1779, and 
6,000,000 annual- 
ly for eighteen years 
thereafter, hoped to 
sustain the rapidly 
falling currency. In 


a circular to the 
IS at Vork town gu States they laid the 
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whole matter before 
the people, conceal- 
ing nothing. They 
admitted that the 
issue of paper-monev 
had been in excess 
of the actual wants 
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of the Government as five to one, but explained 
the cause, and gave reasons why more should 
be emitted. They also endeavored to calm 
the fears of the people concerning the burden 
of the National debt. ‘‘ Let us suppose,”’ they 
said, at the middle of September, 1779, when 
the emissions of paper-money amounted to 
2160,000,000, and the loans at home and abroad 
to almost $40,000,000—‘‘ Let us suppose for 
the sake of argument, that at the conclusion 
of the war the emissions should amount to 
$200,000,000; that exclusive of supplies from 
taxes, which will not be inconsiderable, the loans 
should amount to $100,000,000, thus the whole 
national debt of the United States would be 
300,000,000. There are at present 3,000,000 
of inhabitants in the thirteen States: 300,000,000 
of dollars divided among 3,000,000 of people, 
would give to each person $100. Is there an 
individual in America, in the course of eighteen 
or twenty years, unable to pay it again? Sup- 
pose the whole debt assessed as it ought to be, 
on the inhabitants in proportion to their respect- 
ive estates, what would then be the share of the 
poorer people? Perhaps not $10.” They then 
referred to the fair assumption that within twen- 
ty years the population of the States would prob- 
ably more than double, making the tax, in the 
end, exceedingly light for all. In a subsequent 
address they spurned the idea, which had been 
suggested by the enemies of the country, that 
the people would ever consent to a repudiation 
of the debt. They spoke of a bankrupt, faith- 
less Republic, as a novelty in the political world. 
‘*The pride of America,” they said, ‘‘ revolts 
from the idea...... Knowing, as we all do, the 
value of national character, and impressed with | 
a due sense of the immutable laws of justice 
and honor, it is impossible that America should 
think, without horror, of such an execrable 
deed.” 

Thus spoke wise, honest, and patriotic men, 


} 
. 
upon whose shoulders the weight of government | 


was laid, without the assisting and compensa- | 


: . 
ting support of delegated executive power. By | 


the terms of the Confederation then agreed upon | 
but not ratified, they could not command. They 
could only recommend measures ; it was for the 
States in full agreement to order their execu- 
tion. In the matter of finances the States 
could not agree; and their jealousies contra- | 
vened the honest and patriotic efforts of the Con- 
gress to sustain the public credit.* The States 
had taken some measures, as we have observed, 
for the purpose, as individuals. Some of them | 
had recently enacted rigid laws by which the 
price of labor, the produce of the work-shop and | 
farm, the charges of inn-keepers, the price of | 
imported goods, ete., were to be regulated. The | 
Congress, in like manner, had attempted to fix | 
a standard price for every thing purchased for 
the public service. But these efforts all failed | 
to produce the desired effect. They caused | 
wide-spread confusion in trade and immense 





* See article entitled The League of States, in Harper's | 
Magazine for January, 1863. 
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vexation. Yet common danger and common 
patriotism made the people patient and loyal. 
They clung to the central government as their 
anchor of hope. When the bills of the States 
were worthless and were every where refused, 
those of the Continental Congress, though equal- 
ly worthless, passed currently at the exchange 
of the day, because they bore-the stamp of Na- 
tionality. The people believed in a Nationar 
GOVERNMENT; only demagogues clung to the 
idea of State SuPREMACY. 

Laws, penalties, entreaties, the most endur- 
ing patriotism could not sustain the credit of 
the Continental currency. Prices went up and 
the paper went down, until the latter became 
valueless as a circulating medium. 

The following table exhibits the depreciation 
of the Continental Money at the beginning of 
every month during the last five years of its ex- 
istence, specie being the standard of value: 

VALvE oF $100 IN Spectr IN CONTINENTAL Money, 

1177 1779. 1 
-$105... $325... $742... .$ 

868... 

1000... 
Se 
.. 1215... 
- 1342... 

1477... 8900 
. 1630... 7000 

1800... 7100 
. 2080... 7200 
. 7300 
. 7400 


January...... 
February . 


6400 


September 
October . 

November 
December 


. 445... 
. 634... 2508.. 
The people were heartily tired of a currency 
which figured so ridiculously in a common trans 
action of trade as the following: 


** Captain A, M‘LANR, 
Bo't of W. Nron0L1s, 
January 5, 1781 
NN eee a 
6% yds calico, at 8 ds 
6 yds chintz, at 150 ds 
4} yds moreen, at 100 d 450 
4 handkerchiefs, at 100 ds............ 400 
8 yds quality binding, 4 ds. . 82 
1 Skein of silk aes 10 
puldd 


$600 


oR 
752 


900 


If paid in specie, £18 10s. 
Received payment in full 
For Wa. NicHou.s, 
Jno, Jones.” 


They preferred to see it disappear in perfect 
annihilation. There was not a shadow of a 
chance of its ever being redeemed, the finances 
of the Confederacy were in such a wretched 
state. The people submitted quietly to the loss 
of ¢200,000,000, and thereby exhibited one of 
the most glorious pictures of true patriotism to 
be found in the annals of the race. It was a 
great debt created by the representatives of the 
people; it was borrowed from the people; and it 
was canceled, by annihilation, with the tacit con- 
sent of the people. It had performed for them, 
and us, a most blessed work. It had fed, clothed, 
armed, and paid troops, and fitted out ships, for 
the defense of the liberties we now enjoy—‘‘ With 


| this paper,” wrote the philosophic Franklin, from 


Passy, in France, in the autumn of 1780— 
‘With this paper, without taxes the first three 
years, they fought and baffled one of the most 
powerful nations in Europe. They hoped, not- 
withstanding its quantity, to have kept up the 
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value of their paper. 
taken. It depreciated gradually. But this de- 
preciation, though in some circumstances in- 


convenient, has had the general good and great | 
effect of operating as a tax, and perhaps the | 


most equal of all taxes, since it depreciated in 
the hands of the holders of money, and thereby 
taxed them in proportion to the sums they held, 
and the time they held it, which generally is in 
proportion to men’s wealth Thus, so much 
of the public debt has been, in this manner, in- 
sensibly paid that the remainder does not ex- 
ceed six millions sterling In the mean time 
the vigor of their military operations is again re- 
vived, and they are now as able, with respect to 
money, to carry on the war as they were at the 
beginning, and much more so with regard to 
troops, arms, and discipline. It is also an in- 
creasing nation, sixty thousand children having 
been born annually in the United States since 
the beginning of the war.” 

Abandoning the issue of Continental Money, 
the Congress resorted to specie loans in Europe 
and the emission of a new kind of paper. On 
the 18th of March, 1780, after renewing a call 
upon the several States to pay into the National 
Treasury the aggregate sum of $15,000,000 a 
month until the first of 1781, they resolved to 
issue bills on the funds of the individual States, 
signed by commissioners appointed by them, 
and their payment guaranteed by the United 
States. The following form of the bills of the 
new emission expresses the condition : 

**The possessor of this bill shall be paid —— Spanish 
milled dollars, by the 31st day of December, 1786, with in- 
terest, in like money, at the rate of five per cent. per an- 
num, by the State of , according to an act of the Leg- 
islature of the said State, of the —— day of ——, 1780." 


These bills were indorsed as follows: 


+ 


In this they were mis- | 


“The United States insure the payment of the within 
bill, and will draw bills of exchange for the interest annu- 
ally, if demanded, according to a resolution of Cougress, 
of the 18th day of March, 1780." 


The bills were called the New FEmission* in 
contradistinction to the Continental bills, which 
were now termed the O/d Emission. But the 
losses incurred by the latter made the people 
look with suspicion upon ad/ paper-money. 

Here the history of the Continental Money (old 
emission) as currency ends, and with it the topic 
of this paper. It was used before the close of 
the war for ignoble purposes. ‘‘I have seen,” 
said the late Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, in 
a letter to the writer, “‘a barber’s shop in Bos- 
ton papered with the bills; and sailors who, on 
their return from long voyages, were paid their 
wages in great bundles of this trash, with the 
usual light-heartedness of their class, laugh at 
their own misfortune, and for the fun of the 
thing parade the streets with their clothes cov- 
ered with bills that once represented thousands 
of dollars.” They have now become very rare, 
and are seldom found outside of the collections 
of antiquaries.t 


* The terms “Old Tenor” and ** New Tenor” are met 
with in currency matters before the adoption of the Nation- 
al Constitution. These were designations of old emissions 
of paper-money ; and later ones, upon a different basis, by 
the provinces or States, as in the case here given of the 
Continental money. Both emissions of the States currency 
circulated together—the latter at greater nominal value, 
while that of the old emission of Continental money disap- 
peared as currency. 

+ Joshua I. Cohen, M.D., of Baltimore, Maryland, has 
a specimen of every denomination and of every issue of 
the “ Old Emission” of Continental Money. It is believed 
to be the only perfect collection in the country, that of 
Colonel Peter Force, of Washington city, lacking one or 
two bills of the very rare issue of April 11, 1777, which 
were drawn from circulation because of counterfeits, 
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[Third 


T was ten o’clock at night when I reached the 
Parsonage. In addition to my rough ride 


from Reykjavik and the various trying adven- | 


tures on the way, I had walked over nearly the 
whole range of the Almannajau, sketched the 
principal points of interest, visited the Ligberg, 


and made some sketches and diagrams of that, | 


besides accomplishing a considerable amount of 
work about the premises of the good Pastor— 


all of which is now submitted to the kind in- | 


dulgence of the reader. Surely if there is a 


country upon earth abounding in obstacles to | 
The | 


the pursuit of the Fine Arts, it is Iceland. 
climate is the most variable in existence—warm 
and cold, wet and dry by turns, seldom the 
same thing for half a day. Such, at least, was 
my experience in June. Wild and desolate 
scenery there is in abundance, and no lack of 
interesting objects any where for the pencil of 
an artist; but it is difficult to conceive the 
amount of physical discomfort that must be en- 
dured by one who faithfully adheres to his pur- 
pose. Only think of sitting down on a jagged 
piece of lava, wet to the skin and shivering with 
cold; a raw, drizzling rain running down your 
back and dropping from the brim of your hat, 
making rivers on your paper where none are in- 


tended to be; hints of rheumatism shooting | 


through your bones, and visions of a solitary 
grave in the wilderness crossing your mind; 
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Paper. | 


| then, of a sudden, a wind that scatters your pa- 
pers far and wide and sends your only hat whirl- 
ing into an abyss from which it is doubtful 
| whether you will ever recover it—think of these, 
ye summer tourists who wander, sketch-book in 


| hand, through the “warbling woodland” and 
along ‘*the resounding shore,” and talk about 


being enterprising followers of the Fine Arts! 

| Try it in Iceland a while and see how long 
| your inspiration will last! Take my word for 
it, unless you be terribly in earnest, you will 
postpone your labors till the next day, and 
then the next, and so on to the day that never 
comes. 

Not the least of my troubles was the difficulty 
of getting a good night’s rest after the fatiguing 
adventures of the day. There was no fault t 
be found with the bed, save that it was made 
for somebody who had never attained the aver- 
age growth of an American; and one might do 
without a night-cap, but how in the world could 
any body be expected to sleep where there was 
no night? At twelve o’clock, when it ought to 
be midnight and the ghosts stirring about, I 
looked out, and it was broad day; at half past 
one I looked out again, and the sun was shin- 
ing; at two I got up and tried to read some of 
the Pastor’s books, which were written in Ice- 





| landic, and therefore not very entertaining; at 
| three I went to work and finished some of my 











AN ARTIST AT HOME. 


sketches; and at four I gave up all further hope 
of sleeping, and sallied forth to take another look 
at the Almannajau. 

On my return Zéega was saddling up the 
A cup of coffee and a dry biscuit put 
me in traveling order, and we were soon on our 
way up the valley. 

For the first few miles we followed the range 
of the ‘‘ Jau,’’ from which we then diverged across 
the great lava-beds of Thingvalla. It was not 
long before we struck into a region of such blast- 


horses. 
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} ed and barren aspect that the imagination was 


bewildered with the dreary desolation of the 
The whole country, as far as the eye 
could reach, was torn up and rent to pieces. 
Great masses of lava seemed to have been wrest- 
ed forcibly from the original bed, and hurled at 
random over the face of the country. Pro- 
digious fissures opened on every side; and fo 
miles the trail wound through a maze of shary 
points and brittle crusts of lava, with no indica- 
tion of the course save at occasional intervals a 
pile of stones on some prominent point, erected 
by the peasants as a way-mark for travelers 
Sometimes our hardy little horses climbed like 
goats up the rugged sides of a slope, where it 
seemed utterly impossible to find a foothold—so 
tortured and chaotic was the face of the earth ; 
and not unfrequently we became involved in a 
labyrinth of fearful sinks, where the upper stra- 
tum had given way and fallen into the yawning 
depths below. Between these terrible traps the 
trail was often not over a few feet wide. It 
was no pleasant thing to contemplate the results 
of a probable slip or a misstep. The whole coun- 
try bore the aspect of bafiled rage—as if imbued 
with a demoniac spirit, it had received a crush- 
ing stroke from the Almighty hand that blasted 
and shivered it to fragments. 

There were masses that looked as if they had 
turned cold while running in a fiery flood from 
the crater; wavy, serrated, frothy—like tar con- 
gealed or stiffened on a flat surface. One piece 
that I sketched was of the shape of a large leaf, 
upon which all the fibres were marked. It 
measured ten feet by four. Another bore a re- 
semblance to a great conch-shell. Many were 
impressed with the roots of shrubs and the images 
of various surrounding objects — snail - shells, 
pebbles, twigs, and the like. Ona larger scale 
bubbling brooks, waterfalls, and whirlpools wer« 
represented—now no longer a burning flood, 
but stiff, stark, and motionless. One sketch, 
which is reproduced, bore a startling resemblane 
to some of the marble effigies on the tombs of 
medieval knights. 

The distant mountains were covered with 


scene. 
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their perpetual mantles of snow. Nearer, on 
the verge of the valley, were the red peaks of the 
foot-hills. ‘To the right lay the quiet waters of 
the lake glistening in the sunbeams. In front, 
a great black fissure stretched from the shores of 


the lake to the base of the mountains, presenting 
This was the | 


to the eye an impassable barrier. 
famous Hrafnajau—the uncouth and terrible 
twin-brother of the Almannajau. 

A toilsome ride of eight miles brought us to 
the edge of the Pass—which in point of rugged 
grandeur far surpasses the Almannajau, though 
it lacks the extent and symmetry which give 
the latter such a remarkable effect. Here was 
a tremendous gap in the earth, over a hundred 
feet deep, hacked and shivered into a thousand 
fantastic shapes; the sides a succession of the 
wildest accidents; the bottom a chaos of broken 
lava, all tossed about in the most terrific con- 
fusion. It is not, however, the extraordinary 
desolation of the scene that constitutes its prin- 
cipal interest. The resistless power which had 
rent the great lava-bed asunder, as if touched 
with pity at the ruin, had also flung from the tot- 
tering cliffs a causeway across the gap, which now 
forms the only means of passing over the great 
Hrafnajau. No human hands could have cre- 
ated such a colossal work as this; the imagina- 
tion is lost in its massive grandeur ; and when we 
reflect that miles of an almost impassable country 
would otherwise have to be traversed in order to 
reach the opposite side of the gap, the conclusion 
is irresistible that in the battle of the elements 
Nature still had a kindly remembrance of man. 


} 
| 


| the summit of a dividing ridge, we came upon a 
very singular volcanic formation called the Tin- 
|tron. It stands, a little to the right of the trail, 
| on a rise of scoria and burned earth, from which 
it juts up in rugged relief to the height of twen- 
ty or thirty feet. This is, strictly speaking, a 
huge clinker not unlike what comes out of a 
grate; hard, glassy in spots, and scraggy all 
over. The top part is shaped like a shell; in 
the centre is a hole about three feet in diameter, 
which opens into a vast subterranean cavity of 
unknown depth. Whether the Tintron is an 
extinct crater, through which fires shot out of 
the earth in by-gone times, or an isolated mass 
of lava, whirled through the air out of some dis- 
tant volcano, is a question that geologists must 
determine. The probability is that it is one of 
those natural curiosities so common in Iceland 
which defy research. The whole country is full 
of anomalies—bogs where one would expect to 
find dry land, and parched deserts where it would 
not seem strange to see bogs; fire where water 
ought to be, and water in the place of fire. 
While the pack-train followed the trail Zéega 
suggested that the Tintron had never been 
sketched, and if I felt disposed to “take it 
down”—as he expressed it—he would wait for 
me in the valley below; so I took it down. 
During this day’s journey we crossed many 
small rivers which had been much swollen by 
the recent rains. The fording-places, however, 
were generally good, and we got over them with- 


Five or six miles beyond the Hrafnajau, nea 





out being obliged to swim our horses. One 





luk 


river, the Briiard, gave 
When we arrived at the 
very formidable obstacle. 
where it was practicable 


At the only place 
to reach the water it 


was a raging torrent over fifty yards wide, dash- | 


ing furiously over a bed of lava, with a velocity 
and volume that bade apparent defiance to any 
attempt at crossing. In the middle was a great 
fissure running parallel with the course of the 
water, into which the current converged from 
each side, forming a series of cataracts that 
shook the earth and made a loud reverberation 
from the depths below. 


route before us. There seemed to be no possi- 
ble way of getting over. It was all a wild roar- 
ing flood plunging madly down among the rocks. 
While I was thinking what was to be done Zéega, 
with a crack of his whip, drove the animals into 
the water and made a bold dash after them. It 
then occurred to me that there was a good deal 
of prudence in the advice given by an Icelandic 
traveler: ‘* Never go into a river till your guide 
has tried it.” Should Zéega be swept down 
over the cataract, as appeared quite probable, 
there would be no necessity for me to follow 
him. I had a genuine regard for the poor fel- 
low, and it would pain me greatly to lose him; 
but then he was paid so much per day for risk- 
ing his life, and how could I help it if he chose 
to pursue such a perilous career? Doubtless he 
had come near being drowned many a time be- 
fore; he seemed to be used to it. All I could 
do for him in the present instance would be to 
break the melancholy intelligence to his wife as 
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me some uneasiness. | tenderly as possible. 
banks it presented aj ing, Zéega plunged in deeper and deeper till he 


| 
| 


IN ICELAND. 


TINTRON BOOK. 


While thus philosophiz- 
was surrounded by the raging torrent on the 
very verge of the great fissure. Was it possible 
he was going to force his horse into it? Surely 
the man must be crazy. 

“Stop, Zéega! stop!’ I shouted at the top 
of my voice, ‘‘ you'll be swept over the precipice. 
There’s a great gap in the river just before you!” 

‘** All right, Sir!” cried Zéega. ‘‘ Come on, 
Sir!” 

Again and again I called to him to stop; but 


| he seemed to lose my voice in the roar of the 
I stopped on an elevated bank to survey the | 





falling waters. Dashing about after the scat- 
tered animals he whipped them all up to the 
brink of the precipice, and then quietly walked 
his own horse across on what looked to me like 
a streak of foam. The others followed; and in 
a few minutes they all stood safely on the oppo- 
site bank. I thought this was very strange. A 
remote suspicion flashed across my mind that 
Zoega was in league with some of those water- 
spirits which are said to infest the rivers of Ice- 
land. Wondering what they would say to a 
live Californian, I plunged in and followed the 
route taken by my guide. Upon approaching 
the middle of the river I discovered that what 
appeared to be a streak of foam was in reality a 
wooden platform stretched across the chasm and 
covered by a thin sheet of water. It was pinned 
down to the rocks at each end, and was well 
braced with rafters underneath. From this the 
river derives its name—Briuara, or the Bridge. 
The general aspect of the country differed 
but little from what I have already attempted to 
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describe. Vast deserts of lava, snow-capped 
mountains in the distance, a few green spots 
here and there, and no apparent sign of habita- 
tion—these were its principal features. Below 
the falls the scene was peculiarly wild and char- 
acteristic. Tremendous masses of lava cast at 
random amidst the roaring waters ; great fissures 
splitting the earth asunder in all directions ; 
every where marks of violent convulsion. In 
the accompanying sketch I have endeavored to 
depict some of these salient points. When it is 
taken into consideration that the wind blew like 
a hurricane through the craggy ravines; that | 
the rain and spray whirled over and under and | 
almost through me; that it was difficult to} 
stand on any elevated spot without danger of 
being blown over; I hope some allowance will 
be made for the imperfections of the perform- 
ance. 

About midway between Thingvalla and the 
Geysers we descended into a beautiful little val- 
ley, covered with a fine growth of grass, where 
we stopped to change horses and refresh our- 
selves with a lunch. While Zéega busied him- 
self arranging the packs and saddles our inde- 








fatigable little dog, Brusa, availed himself of the 
opportunity to give chase to a flock of sheep. | 
Zéega shouted at him as usual, and as usual | 
Brusa only barked the louder and ran the faster. | 
The sheep scattered over the valley—Brusa pur- | 
suing all the loose members of the flock with a| 
degree of energy and enthusiasm that would | 
have done credit to a better cause. Upon the | 
lambs he was particularly severe. Many of 

them must have been stunted in their growth 

for life by the fright they received; and it was | 


RIVER. 


not until he had tumbled half a dozen of them 
heels over head, and totally dispersed the re- 
mainder, that he saw fit to return to head-quar- 
ters. ‘The excitement once over, he of course 
began to consider the consequences, and I must 
say he looked as mean as it was possible for an 
intelligent dog to look. Ziega took him by th 
nape of the neck with a relentless hand, and 
heaving a profound sigh, addressed a pathetic 
remonstrance to him in the Icelandic language, 
giving it weight and emphasis by a sharp cut of 
his whip after every sentence. This solemn 
duty performed to his satisfaction, and greatly 
to Brusa’s satisfaction when it was over, wé 
mounted our horses once more and proceeded 
on our journey. 

A considerable portion of this day’s ride was 
over a rolling country, somewhat resembling the 
foot-hills in certain parts of California. On the 
right was an extensive plain, generally barren, 
but showing occasional green patches; and on 
the left a rugged range of mountains, not very 
high, but strongly marked by voleanic signs. We 
passed several lonely little huts, the occupants 
of which rarely made their appearance. Sheep, 
goats, and sometimes horses, dotted the pasture- 
lands. There was not much vegetation of any 
kind save patches of grass and brushwood. A 
species of white moss covered the rocks in places, 
presenting the appearance of hoar-frost at a short 
distance. 

Upon turning the point of a hill where our 
trail was a little elevated above the great valley, 
Zoega called my attention to a column of vapor 
that seemed to rise out of the ground about ten 
miles distant. For all I could judge it was 
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smoke from some settler’s cabin situated in a 
hollow of the slope. 

‘‘ What's that, Zoega ?” I asked. 

‘‘That’s the Geysers, Sir,” he replied, as 
coolly as if it were the commonest thing in the 
world to see the famous Geysers of Iceland. 

‘‘The Geysers! That little thing the Gey- 
sers ?” 

a Yes, Sir.” 

‘¢Dear me! who would ever have thought 
it!” 

I may as well confess at once that I was sad- 
ly disappointed. It was a pleasure, of course, to 
see what I had read of and pictured to my mind 
from early boyhood ; but this contemptible little 
affair looked very much like a humbug. A vague 
idea had taken possession of my mind that I 
would see a whole district of country, shooting 
up hot water and sulphurous vapors—a kind of 
hell upon earth; but that thing ahead of us— 
that little curl of smoke on the horizon looked 
so peaceful, so inadequate a result of great sub- 
terranean fires, that I could not but feel some 
resentment toward the travelers who had pre- 
ceded me, and whose glowing accounts of the 
Geysers had deceived me. At this point of view 
it was not at all equal to the Geysers of Cali- 
fornia. I had a distinct recollection of the great 
cafion between Russian River valley and Clear 
Lake, the magnificent hills on the route, the 
first glimpse of the infernal scene far down in 
the bed of the canon, the boiling, hissing waters, 
and clouds of vapor whirling up among the rocks, 
the towering crags on the opposite side, and the 
noble forests of oak and pine that spread ‘‘a 
boundless contiguity of shade” over the wearied 
traveler; and I must say a patriotic pride took 
possession of my soul. We had beaten the world 
in the production of gold; ovr fruits were finer 
and our vegetables larger than any ever produced 
in other countries ; our men taller and stronger, 
our women prettier and more prolific, our law- 
suits more extensive, our fights the best ever 
gotten up, our towns the most rapidly built and 
rapidly burned; in short, every thing was on a 
grand, wide, broad, tall, fast, overwhelming scale 
that bid defiance to competition ; and now I was 
satisfied we could even beat old Iceland in the 
matter of Geysers. I really felt a contempt for 
that little streak of smoke. Perhaps something 
in the expression of my eye may have betrayed 
my thoughts; for Zéega, as if he felt a natural 
pride in the wonders of Iceland and wished them 
to be properly appreciated, hastily added: ‘‘ But 
you must not judge of the Geysers by what you 
now see, Sir! That is only the little Geyser. | 
He don’t blow up much. The others are behind | 
the first rise of ground.” 

“That may be, Zéega. I have no doubt they 
are very fine, but it is not within the bounds of 
possibility that they should equal the Geysers of 
California.” 

‘Indeed, Sir! I didn’t know you had Gey- 
sers there.” 

‘*Didn’t know it! Never heard of the Gey- 
sers of California ?” 





‘* Never, Sir.” 

“Well, Zoega, that is remarkable. Our Gey- 
sers are the finest, the bitterest, the smokiest, 
the noisest, the most infernal in the world; and 
as for mountains, our Shasta Bute would knock 
your Mount Hecla into a cocked hat!” 

“Ts it possible ig 

* Of course it is.” 

‘* And have you great lava-beds covering whol 
valleys as we have here?” 

‘*Certainly—only they are made of gold. W 
call them Placers—Gold Placers.” 

‘* A wonderful country, Sir!” 

** Would you like to go there, Zéega ?” 

“No, Sir; I'd rather stay here.” 

And so we talked, Zéega and I, as we jogged 
along pleasantly on our way. Our ride, after 
we caught the first sight of the smoke, continued 
for some two hours over a series of low hills, 
with little green valleys lying between, till we 
came to an extensive bog that skirts the base of 
the Langarfjal—a volcanic bluff forming the 
back-ground of the Geysers. It was now be- 
coming interesting. Half an hour more would 
settle the matter conclusively between California 
and Iceland. Crossing the bog where it was not 
very wet, we soon came to a group of huts at the 


| turning-point of the hill, where we were met by 


a shepherd and his family. All turned out, big 
and little, to see the strangers. ‘The man and 
his wife were fair specimens of Icelandic peas- 


| antry—broad-faced, blue-eyed, and good-natured, 


with yellowish hair, and a sort of mixed costume, 
between the civilized and the barbarous. The 
children, of which there must have been over a 
dozen, were of the usual cotton-head species 
found in all Northern countries, and wore any 
thing apparently they could get, from the cast- 
off rags of their parents to sheepskins and raw 
hide. Nothing could surpass the friendly inter- 
est of the old shepherd. He asked Zéega a thou- 
sand questions about the ‘‘ gentleman,” and 
begged that we would dismount and do him the 
honor to take a cup of coffee, which his wife 
would prepare for us in five minutes. Knowing 
by experience that five minutes in Iceland means 
any time within five hours, I was reluctantly 
obliged to decline the invitation. The poor fel- 
low seemed much disappointed, and evidently 
was sincere in his offers of hospitality. To com- 
promise the matter, we borrowed a spade from 
him and requested him to send some milk down 
to our camp as soon as the cows were milked. 
Although these worthy people lived not over 
half a mile from the Geysers, they -ould not tell 
us when the last eruption had taken place—a 
most important thing for us to know, as the suc- 
cess of the trip depended almost entirely upon 
the length of time which had elapsed since that 
event. The man said he never took notice of 
the eruptions. He saw the water shooting up 
every few days, but paid no particular attention 
to it. There might have been an eruption yes- 
terday, or this morning, for all he knew; it was 
impossible for him to say positively. ‘‘In truth, 
good friend,” said he to Zéega, ‘‘ my head is filled 
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SHEPHERD AND FAMILY. 


with sheep, and they give me trouble enough.” 
It was evidently filled with something, for he 
kept scratching it all the time he was talking. 
Many travelers have been compelled to wait 
a week for an eruption of the Great Geyser, 
though the interval between the eruptions is not 
usually more than three days. A good deal de- 
pends upon the previous state of the weather ; 
whether it has been wet or dry. Sometimes the 
eruptions take place within twenty-four hours, 
but not often. The Great Geyser is a very ca- 
pricious old gentleman, take him as you will. 
He goes up or keeps quiet just to suit himself, 
and will not put himself the least out of the way 
to oblige any body. Even the Prince Napo- 


leon, who visited this region a few years ago, | 


spent two days trying to coax the grumbling old 
fellow to favor him with a performance, but all 
to no purpose. The Prince was no more to a 
Great Geyser than the commonest shepherd—not 
so much in fact, for his finest displays are said 
to be made when nobody but some poor shep- 
herd of the neighborhood is about. In former 
times the eruptions were much more frequent 
than they are now—occurring at least every six 
hours, and often at periods of only three or four. 


| Gradually they have been diminishing in force 
and frequency, and it is not improbable they 
will cease altogether before the lapse of another 


century. According to the measurements given 
by various travelers, among whom may be men- 
tioned Dr. Henderson, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Forbes, Metcalfe, and Lord Dufferin, the height 
to which the water is ejected varies from eighty 
to two hundred feet. It is stated that these 
Geysers did not exist prior to the ffieenth cen- 
tury; and one eruption—that of 1772—is esti- 
mated by Olsen and Paulsen to have reached 
the extraordinary height of three hundred and 
sixty feet. All these measurements appear to 
me to be exaggerated. 

Ascending a slope of dry incrusted earth of 
a red and yellowish color, we first came upon 
the Little Geyser, a small orifice in the ground, 
from which a column of steam arose. <A bub- 
| bling sound as of boiling water issued from the 
depths below, but otherwise it presented no re- 
|markable phenomena. In a few minutes more 
| we stood in the middle of a sloping plateau of 
; some half a mile in circuit, which declines into 
lan extensive valley on the right. Within the 
limits of this area there are some forty springs 
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and fissures which emit hot water and vapors. 
None of them are of any considerable size, ex- 
cept the Great Geyser, the Strokhr, and the Lit- 
tle Geyser. The earth seems to be a mere crust 
of sulphurous deposits, and burnt clay, and rot- 
ten trap-rock, and is destitute of vegetation, ex- 
cept in a few spots, where patches of grass and 
moss present a beautiful contrast to the sur- 
rounding barrenness. In its quiescent state the 
scene was not so striking as I had expected, 
though the whirling volumes of smoke that fill- 
ed the air, and the strange sounds thai issued 
from the ground in every direction, filled my 
mind with strong premonitions of what might 
take place at any moment. I did not yet re- 
linquish my views in reference to the superior- 
ity of the California Geysers. Still I began to 
feel some misgiving about it when I looked 
around and saw the vastness of the scale upon 
which the fixtures were arranged here for hy- 
draulic entertainments. If we could beat Ice- 
land in the beauty of our scenery, it was quite 
apparent that the advantage lay here in the 
breadth and extent of the surrounding desola- 
tion—the great lava-fields, the snow-capped Jo- 
kuls, and the distant peaks of Mount Hecla. 
We rode directly toward the Great Geyser, 
which we approached within about fifty yards. 
Here was the camping-ground—a pleasant little 
patch of green sod, where the various travelers 
who had preceded us had pitched their tents. 
Zoega knew every spot. He had accompanied 
most of the distinguished gentlemen who had 
honored the place with their presence, and had 
something to say in his grave, simple way about 
each of them. 
tent. A lively young gentleman he was; a 
very nice young man; told some 4ueer stories 
about the Icelanders; didn’t see much of the 
country, but made a very nice book about what 
he saw; had a great time at the Governor's, 
and drank every body drunk under the table, 
etc. Here, close by, the Prince Napoleon pitch- 


ed his tent—a large tent, very handsomely dec- | 


orated; room for all his officers; very fine gen- 
tleman the Prince; had lots of money; drank 
plenty of Champagne ; a fat gentleman, not very 
tall; had blackish hair, and talked French ; 
didn’t see the Great Geyser go up, but saw the 
Strokhr, etc. Here was Mr. Metcalfe’s tent; 
a queer gentleman, Mr. Metcalfe; rather rough 
in his dress; wrote a funny book about Iceland ; 
told some hard things on the priests; they didn't 
like it at all; didn’t know what to make of Mr. 
Metcalfe, etc. Here was Mr. Chambers’s camp 


—a Scotch gentleman; very nice man, plain | 
and sensible ; wrote a pamphlet, etc. And here 


was an old tent-mark, almost rubbed out, where 
an American gentleman camped about ten years 
ago; thought his name was Mr. Miles. 
traveler also wrote a book, and told some funny 
stories. 

‘** Was it Pliny Miles?” I asked. 

‘Yes, Sir; that was his name. 
him all the time.” 

** Have you his book ?” 


I was with 


Here stood Lord Dufferin’s | 


This 





‘** Yes, Sir, I have his book at home. A very 
queer gentleman, Mr. Miles; saw a great many 
things that I didn’t see; says he came near get- 
ting drowned in a river.” 

** And didn’t he?” 

‘* Well, Sir, I don’t know. I didn’t see him 
when he was near being drowned. You crossed 
the river, Sir, yourself, and know whether it is 
dangerous.” 

** Was it the Briiara ?” 

‘*No, Sir; one of the cther little rivers, about 
knee-deep.” 

Here was food for reflection. Zoega, with 
his matter-of-fact eyes, evidently saw things in 
an entirely different light from that in which 
they presented themselves to the enthusiastic 
tourists who accompanied him. Perhaps he 
would some time or other be pointing out my 
tent to some inquisitive visitor, and giving him 
a running criticism upon my jourual of experi- 
ences in Iceland. I deemed it judicious, there- 
fore, to explain to him that gentlemen who 
traveled all the way to Iceland were bound to 
see something and meet with some thrilling ad 
ventures. If they didn’t tell of very remarka- 
ble things nobody would care about reading 
their books. This was the great art of travel ; 
it was not exactly lying, but putting on colors 
to give the picture effect. 

‘‘For my part, Zoega,” said I, “having no 
great skill as an artist, and being a very plain, 
unimaginative man, as you know, I shall con- 
fine myself strictly to facts. Perhaps there will 
be novelty enough in telling the truth to attract 
attention.” 

**The truth is always the best, Sir,” replied 
Zoega, gravely and piously. 

‘*Of course it is, Zéega. This country is 
sufficiently curious in itself. It does not re- 
quire the aid of fiction to give it effect. There- 
fore, should you come across any thing in my 
narrative which may have escaped your notice, 
depend upon it I thought it was true—or ought 
to be.”’ 

**Yes, Sir; I know you would never lie like 
some of these gentlemen.” 

‘*Never! never, Ziega! I scorn a lying 
traveler above all things on earth.” 

But these digressions, however amusing they 
were at the time, can scarcely be of much inter- 
est to the reader. 

Even after the lapse of several years the marks 
| around the camping-ground were quite fresh. 
The sod is of very fine texture, and the grass 
never grows very rank, so that wherever a trench 
is cut to let off the rain it remains, with very 
little alteration, for a great length of time. 

On the principle that a sovereign of the United 
States ought never to rank himself below a prince 
of any other country, I selected a spot a little 
| above the camping-ground of his Excellency the 

Prince Napoleon. By the aid of my guide I 
| soon had the tent pitched. It was a small af- 
| fair; only an upright pole, a few yards of can- 
| vas, and four wooden pins. The whole concern 
| did not weigh twenty pounds, and only covered 
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an area of ground about four feet by six. Zoéega 
then took the horses to a pasture up the valley. 
I amused myself making a few sketches of the 
surrounding objects, and thinking how strange 
it was to be here all alone at the Geysers of 
Iceland. How many of my friends knew where 
I was? Not one, perhaps. And should all the 
Geysers blow up together and boil me on the 
spot, what would people generally think of it? 
Or suppose the ground were to give way and 
swallow me up, what difference would it make 
in the price of consols or the temperature of 
the ocean ? 

When Zéega came back he said, if I pleased 
we would now go to work and cut sods for the 
Strokhr. It was a favorable time ‘‘to see him 
heave up.” The way to make him do that was 
to make him sick. Sods always made him sick. 
They didn’t agree with his stomach. Every 
gentleman who came here made it a point to 
stir him up. He was called the Strokhr be- 
cause he churned things that were thrown down 
his throat; and Strokhr means churn. I was 
very anxious to see the performance suggested 
by Zéega, and readily consented to assist him 
in getting the sods. 

The Strokhr lay about a hundred yards from 
our tent, nearly in a line between the Great 
and Little Geysers. Externally it presents no 
very remarkable feature, being nothing more 
than a hole in the bed of rocks, about five feet 
in diameter, and slightly funnel-shaped at the 
orifice. Standing upon the edge, one can see 
the water boiling up and whirling over about 
twenty feet below. <A hollow, growling noise 
is heard, varied by an occasional hiss and rush, 
as if the contents were struggling to get out. It 
emits hot vapors, and has a slight smell of sul- 
phur. Otherwise it maintains rather a peace- 
ful aspect, considering the infernal temper it 
gets into when disturbed. 

Zoéega and I worked hard cutting and carry- 
ing the sods for nearly half an hour, by which 
time we had a large pile on the edge of the ori- 
fice. Zéega said there was enough. I insisted 
on getting more. ‘ Let us give him a dose that 
he won’t forget.” ‘‘Oh, Sir, nobody ever puts 
more than that in; it is quite enough.” ‘* No; 
I mean to make him deadly sick. Come on, 
Zoega.” And at it we went again, cutting the 
sod, and carrying it over and piling it up in a 
great heap by the hole. When we had about a 
ton all ready I said to Zéega, ** Now, Ziega, fire 
away, and I'll stand here and see how it werks.” 
Then Zéega pushed it all over, and it went slap- 
ping and dashing down into the steaming shaft. 
For a little while it whirled about, and surged 
and boiled and tumbled over and over in the 
depths of the churn, with a hollow, swashing 
noise terribly ominous of what was to come. 1 
peeped over the edge to try if I could detect 
the first symptoms of the approaching eruption. 
Zéega walked quietly away about twenty steps, 
saying he preferred not to be too close. There 
was a sudden growl and a rumble, a terrible 
plunging about and swashing of the sods below, 
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and fierce, whirling clouds of steam flew up, al- 
most blinding me as they passed. 

‘* Sir,” said Zoega, gravely, ‘‘ you had better 
stand away. It comes up very suddenly when 
it once starts.” ; 

‘**Don’t be afraid, Zéega; Ill keep a sharp 
look-out for it. You may depend there’s not a 
Geyser in Iceland can catch me when I make 
a break.” 

‘*Very well, Sir; but I'd advise you to b 
careful.” 

Notwithstanding this good counsel I could 
not resist the fascination of looking in. There 
was another tremendous commotion going on 
—a roar, a whirling over of the sods, and 
clouds of steam flying up. This time I ran 
back a few steps. But it was a false alarm. 
Nothing came of it. The heaving mass seem 
ed to be producing the desired effect, however, 
The Strokhr was evidently getting v i 
looked over once more. All below was a rum- 
bling, tumbling black mass, dashing over an 
over against the sides of the churn. 
threatening roar not to be mistaken startled me. 
‘** Look out, Sir!” shouted Zéega, *‘ look out!” 
Unlike the Frenchman who looked out when h 
should have looked in, I unconsciously looked in 
when I should have looked out. With a sud 
denness that astonished me, up shot the seeth- 
ing mass almost in my face. One galvanic jum} 
—an involuntary shout of triumph—and I was 
rolling heels over head on the crust of earth 
about ten feet off, the hot water and clumps of 
sod tumbling down about me in every direction. 
Another scramble brought me to my feet, of 
which I made such good use that I was forty 
yards beyond Zéega before I knev distinctly 

what had happened. The poor fellow came 
running toward me in great consternation. 

‘Are you hurt, Sir? I hope you're not 

| hurt!” he cried, in accents of great concern. 

“Hurt!” I answered. ‘‘ Didn’t you see me 
rolling over on the ground laughing at it? Why, 
Zéega, I never saw any thing so absurd as that 
in my life; any decent Geyser would have given 
at least an hour’s notice. This miserable little 
wretch went off half cocked. I was just laugh- 
ing to think how sick we made him all of a sud- 
den !” 

‘<Oh, that was it, Sir! 
badly hurt.” 

‘*Not a bit of it. You never saw a man who 
had suffered serious bodily injury run and jump 
with joy and roll with laughter as I did.” 

** No, Sir, never—now that I come to think 
of it.” 

Somehow it was always pleasant to talk with 
Ziéega, his simplicity was so refreshing. 

The display was really magnificent. An im- 
mense dark column shot into the air to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet, composed of in- 
numerable jets of water and whirling masses of 
sod. It resembled a thousand fountains joined 
together, each with a separate source of expul- 

| sion. The hissing hot water, blackened by the 
| boiled clay and turf, spirted up in countless re 
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volving cirelets, spreading out in every direc- | 


tion and falling in torrents over the earth, which 
was deluged for fifty feet around with the dark, 
steaming flood. ‘This again sweeping into the 


mouth of the funnel, fell in thick streams into | 


the churn, carrying with it the sods that were 
scattered within its vortex, and once more heaved 
and surged about in the huge caldron below. 
The eruption continued for about five minutes 
without any apparent diminution of force. It 
then subsided into fitful and convulsive jets, as 
if making a last effort, and finally disappeared 
with a deep growl of disappointment. All was 
now quiet, save the gurgling of the murky wa- 
ter as it sought its way back. 


I took my sketch-book and resolved to seize the 
next opportunity for a good view of the eruption, 
taking, in the mean time, a general outline of 
the locality, including a glimpse of the Langar- 
fjal. Just as I had finished up to the orifice 
the same angry roar which had first startled me 
was repeated, and up shot the dark, boiling flood 
in grander style than ever. This time it was 
absolutely fearful. There could be no doubt the 
dose of sods we had tumbled into the stomach 
of the old gentleman was making him not only 
dreadfully sick but furiously angry. 

At this moment, as if the elements sympa- 
thized in his distress, fierce gusts of wind began 
to blow down from the Langarfjal. So sudden 
and violent were they that it was difficult to 
maintain a foothold in our exposed position ; 
and the tall column of fountains, struck with the 
full violence of the wind, presented a splendid 
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Zoega said it was | 
not done yet—that this was only a beginning. 


STROKHUK, 


spectacle of strength and rage—surging and 
swaying and battling to maintain its erect posi- 
| tion, and showing in every motion the irresisti- 
ble power with which it was ejected. Steam 
and water and sods went whirling down into 
the valley; the very air was darkened with the 
shriven and scattered currents; and a black del- 
uge fell to the leeward, hundreds of yards be- 
yond the orifice. The weird and barren aspect 
of the surrounding scenery was never more im- 
pressive. 

‘*What do you think of the Strokhr, Sir?” 
asked Ziega, with some pride. ‘‘Is it equal to 
the Geysers of California ?” 

I was rather taken aback at the honest blunt- 
ness of this question, and must admit that I felt 
a little crest-fallen when I came to compare the 
respective performances. Therefore I could only 
answer, in rather a casual way, 

‘*Well, Zéega, to tell you the truth, ours don’t 
get quite so sick as this, owing, no doubt, to the 
superior salubrity of our climate. You might 
throw sods into them all day, and they wouldn't 
make such a fuss about it as the Strokhr makes 
about a mere handful. Their digestion, you 
see, is a great deal stronger.” 

“Oh, but wait, Sir, till you see the Great 
Geyser; that’s much better than the Strokhr.” 

‘* Doubtless it is very fine, Zéega. Still I 
can’t help but think our California Geysers are 
in a superior condition of health. It is true they 
| smoke a good deal, but I don’t think they im- 
| pair their digestion by such stimulating food as 
| the Geysers of Iceland. Judging by the erup- 

tions of the Strokhr, I should say he feeds ex- 








clusively on fire and water, which would ruin 
the best stomach in the world.” 

Zéega looked troubled. He evidently did not 
comprehend my figurative style of speech. So 
the conversation dropped. 

The column of water ejected from the Strokhr, 
unlike that of the Great Geyser, is tall and slen- 
der, and of almost inky blackness. In the case 
of the Great Geyser no artificial means inter- 
rupt its operations; in that of the Strokhr the 
pressure of foreign substances produces results 
not natural to it. 

After the two eruptions which I have at- 
tempted to describe the waters of the Strokhr 
again subsided into sobs and convulsive throes. 
Some half an hour now elapsed before any 
thing more took place. Then there was an- 
other series of growls, and a terrible swash- 
ing about down in the churn, as if all the 
demons under earth were trying to drown one 
another; and up shot the murky flood for the 
third time. Thus it continued at intervals more 


and more remote, till a late hour in the night, | 


making desperate efforts to disgorge the sods 
that were swept back after every ejection, and to 
rid itself of the foul water that remained. These 
attempts gradually grew fainter and fainter, sub- 
siding at last into mere grumblings. I looked 
into the orifice the next morning, and was sur- 
prised to find the water yet discolored. It was 
evident, from the uneasy manner in which it 
surged about, that the dose still produced un- 
pleasant effects. 

Having finished my sketch, I returned to the 
tent, in front of which Zéega had meantime 
spread a cloth, with some bread and cheese on 
it, and such other scraps of provisions as we 
had. A little boy from the neighboring sheep- 
ranch brought us down some milk and cream, 
and I thought if we only had a cup of tea now 
to warm us up after the chilly wind our supper 
would be luxurious. 

** Just in time, Sir,” said Zoéega, ‘‘T'll make 
the tea in a minute.” 

‘* Where's your fire ?” 

“‘ Oh, we don’t need fire here—the hot water is 
alwaysready. There's the big boiler up yonder!” 

I looked where Zéega pointed, and saw, about 
a hundred yards off, a boiling caldron. This 
was our grand tea-kettle. Upon a nearer in- 
spection, I found that it consisted of two great 
holes in the rocks, close together, the larger of 
which was about thirty feet in circumference, 
and of great depth. The water was as clear as 
crystal. It was easy to trace the white stratum 
of rocks, of which the sides were formed, down 
to the neck of the great shaft through which the 
water was ejected. Flakes of steam floated off 
from the surface of the crystal pool, which was 
generally placid. Only at occasional intervals 
did it show any symptoms of internal commotion. 
By dipping my finger down a little way I found 
that it was boiling hot. Five minutes immer- 
sion would be sufficient to skin and boil an en- 
tire man. 

Nature has bountifully put these boilers here 
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for the use of travelers. Not a stick or twig of 
| wood grows within a circuit of many miles, and 
without fuel of course it would be impossible to 
cook food. Here a leg of mutton submerged in 
a pot can be beautifully boiled; plum-puddings 
cooked; eggs, fish, or any thing you please, done 
toanicety. All this I knew before, but I had 
no idea that the water was pure enough fo: 
drinking purposes. Such, however, is the fact 
No better water ever came out of the earth—in 
a boiled condition. To make a pot of tea, you 
simply put your tea in your pot; hold on to th 
handle; dip the whole concern down into the 
water; keep it there a while to draw, and your 
tea is made. 

I found it excellent, and did not, as I appre- 
hended, discover any unpleasant flavor in the wa 
ter. It may be slightly impregnated with sul- 
phur, though that gives it rather a wholesome 
smack. To me, however, it tasted very much 
like any other hot water. 

When I returned to the tent and sat down to 
my frugal repast, and ate my bread and cheese 
and quaffed the fragrant tea, Zéega sitting near 
by respectfully assisting me, something of the 
old California feeling came over me, and I en- 
joyed life once more after years of travel through 
the deserts of civilization in Europe. What a 
glorious thing it is to be a natural barbarian! 
This was luxury! this was joy! this was Para- 
dise upon earth! Ah me! where is the coun- 
try that can equal California? Brightest of the 
bright lands of sunshine; richest, rarest, loveli- 
est of earth’s beauties! like Phedra to the mis- 
tress of his soul, I love you by day and by night, 
behave in the company of others as if I were ab- 
sent; want you; dream of you; think of you; 
wish for you; delight in you: in short, I am 
wholly yours, body and soul! If ever I leave 
you again on a wild-goose chase through Europe, 
may the Elector of Hesse-Cassel appoint me his 


| Prime Minister, or the Duke of Baden his prin- 


cipal butler! 


SIDE-8ADDLE 


Very little indication of the time was appar- 
ent in the sky. The sun still shone brightly, 
although it was nearly ten o’clock. I did not 
feel much inclined to sleep, with so many objects 
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of interest around. Apart from that there was 
something in this everlasting light that disturbed 
my nervous system. It becomes really terrible 
in the course of a few days. The whole order 
of nature seems reversed. Night has disap- 
peared altogether. Nothing but day remains— 
dreary, monotonous, perpetual day. You crave 
the relief of darkness; your spirits, at first ex- 
uberant, go down and still down till they are 
below zero; the novelty wears away, and the 
very light becomes gloomy. 

People must sleep, nevertheless. With me it 
was aduty I owed to an overtaxed body. Our 
tent was rather small for two, and Zoéega asked 
permission to sleep with an acquaintance who 
lived in a cabin about two miles distant. This 
I readily granted. It was something of a novel- 
ty to be left in charge of two such distinguished 
characters as the Great Geyser and the Strokhr. 
Possibly they might favor me with some extraor- 
dinary freaks of humor, such as no other traveler 
had yet enjoyed. So bidding Zéega a kindly 
farewell for the present, I closed the front of the 
tent, and tried to persuade myself that it was 
night. 

With the light streaming in through the crev- 
ices of the tent, it was no easy matter to imag- 
ine that this was an appropriate time to ‘steep 
the senses in forgetfulness.” I was badly pro- 
vided with covering, and the weather, though 
not absolutely cold, was damp and chilly. In 
my hurry to get off, I had forgotten even the 
small outfit with which I originally thought of 
making the journey. All I now had in the way 
of bedding was a thin shawl and an old overall 
belonging to Captain Anderssen of the steamer. 
I put one on the ground and the other over my 
body, and with a bag of hard bread under my 
head by way of a pillow, strove to banish the no- 
tion that it was at all uncomfortable. There 
was something in this method of sleeping to re- 
mind me of my California experience. To be 
sure there was a lack of blankets, and fire, and 
pleasant company, and balmy air, and many 
other luxuries; but the general principle was 
the same, except that it was impossible to sleep. 
The idea of being utterly alone, in such an out- 
landish part of the world, may have had some- 
thing to do with the singular activity of my 
nervous system. It seemed to me that some- 
body was thrusting cambric needles into my skin 
in a sudden and violent manner, and at the 
most unexpected places; and strange sounds 
were continually buzzing in my ears. I began 
to reflect seriously upon the condition of affairs 
down underneath my bed. Doubtless it was a 
very fiery and restless region, or all these smokes 
and simmering pools would not disfigure the face 
of the country. How thick was the shell of the 
earth at this particular spot? It sounded very 
thin all over—a mere crust, through which one 
might break at any moment. Here was boiling 
water fizzing and gurgling all around, and the 
air was impregnated with strong odors of sul- 
phur. Suppose the whole thing should burst 
up of a sudden? It was by no means impossi- 


ble. What would become of my sketches of 
Iceland in the event of such a catastrophe as 
that? What sort of a notice would my edito- 
rial friends give of the curious manner in which 
I had disappeared? And what would Zéega 
think in the morning, when he came down from 
the farm-house and saw that his tent and pro- 
vision-boxes were gone down in a great hole, 
and that an American gentleman, in whom he 
had the greatest confidence, had not only car- 
ried them with him, but failed to pay his liabil- 
ities before starting? Here, too, was the sun 
only slightly dipped below the horizon at mid- 
night, and the moon shining overhead at the 
same time. Every thing was twisted inside out 
and turned upside down. It was truly a strange 
country. 

Having tossed and tumbled about for an in- 
definite length of time, I must have fallen into 
an uneasy doze. During the day I had been 
thinking of the rebellion at home, and now 
gloomy visions disturbed my mind. I thought 
I saw moving crowds dressed in black, and heard 
wailing sounds. Funerals passed before me, 
and women and children wept for the dead. 
The scene changed, and I saw hosts of men on 
the battle-field, rushing upon each other and 
falling in deadly strife. A dreary horror came 
over me. It was like some dreadful play, in 
which the stake was human life. Blood was 
upon the faces of the dying and the dead. In 
the effort to disentangle the right from the wrong 
—to seck out a cause for the calamity which 
had fallen upon us—a racking anguish tortured 
me, and I vainly strove to regain my scattered 
Then, in the midst of this confused 
dream, I heard the booming of cannon—at first 
far down in the earth, but gradually growing 
nearer, till, with a start, I awoke. Still the 
guns boomed! Surely the sounds were real. I 
could not be deceived. Starting to my feet I 
listened. Splashing and surging waters and 
dull, heavy reports sounded in the air. I dash- 
ed aside the lining of the tent and looked out. 
Never shall I forget that sight—the Great Gey- 
ser in full eruption! A tremendous volume of 
water stood in bold relief against the sky, like a 
tall weeping willow in winter swaying before 
the wind, and shaking the white frost from its 
drooping branches. Whirling vapors and white 
wreaths floated off toward the valley. All was 
clear overhead. A spectral light, which was 
neither of day nor of night, shone upon the 
dark, lava-covered earth. The rush and plash- 
ing of the fountain and the booming of the sub- 
terranean guns fell with a startling distinctness 
upon the solitude. Streams of glittering white 
water swept the surface of the great basin on all 
sides, and dashed hissing and steaming into the 
encircling fissures. A feathery spray sparkled 
through the air. The earth trembled, and sud- 
den gusts of wind whirled down with a moaning 
sound from the wild gorges of the Langarfjal. 

It did not appear to me that the height of the 
fountain was so great as it is generally repre- 
sented. So fur as I could judge, the greatest 
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altitude at any time from the commencement of 
the eruption was not over sixty feet. Its vol- 
ume, however, greatly exceeded my expectations, 
an the beauty of its form surpassed all descrip- 
tion. I had never before seen, and never again 
expect to see, any thing to equal it. This mag- 
nificent display lasted, altogether, about ten min- 
utes. The eruption was somewhat spasmodic in 
its operation, increasing or diminishing in force 
at each moment, till, with a sudden dash, all 
the water that remained was ejected; and then, 
after a few gurgling throes, all was silént. 

I no longer attempted to sleep. My mind 
was bewildered with the wonders of the scene I 
had just witnessed. All I could do was to make 
a cup of tea at the big boiler on the slope above 
my tent, and walk about, after drinking it, to 
keep my feet warm. Soon the sun’s rays ap- 
peared upon the distant mountains. <A strange 
time of the night for the sun to be getting up— 
only half past one—when people in most other 
parts of the world are snug in bed, and don’t 
expect to see a streak of sunshine for at least 
four or five hours. How different from any 
thing I had ever before seen was the sunrise in 
Iceland! No crowing of the cock; no singing 
of the birds; no merry plow-boys whistling up 
the horses in the barn-yard; no cherry-cheeked 
milk-maids singing love-ditties as they tripped 
the green with their pails upon their heads. All 
was grim, silent, and death-like. And yet surely, 
for all that, the delicate tints of the snow-capped 
mountains, the peaks of which were now steeped 
in the rays of the rising sun, the broad valley 
slumbering in the shade, the clear, sparkling 
atmosphere, and the exquisite coloring of the 
Laugarfjal—the mighty crag that towers over 
the Geysers—were beauties enough to redeem 
the solitude and imbue the deserts with a celes- 
tial glory. 

There are various theories concerning the 
cause of these eruptions of water in Iceland. 
That of Lyell, the geologist, seems the most 
reasonable. The earth, as it is well known, 
increases in heat at a certain ratio correspond- 
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ing with the depth from the surface. There 
are cavities in many parts of it, arising from 
subterranean disturbances, into which the wa- 
ter percolates from the upper strata. In Ice- 
land the probability is that these cavities are 
both numerous and extensive, owing to voleanic 
causes, and form large receivers for the water 
of the surrounding neighborhood. Wherever 
there is a natural outlet, as at the Geysers, this 
water, which is boiled by the heat of the earth, 
is forced to the surface by compression of steam, 
and remains at the mouth of the pipe, or shaft, u»- 
til an accumulation of compressed steam drives 
it up in the form of afountain. The periodical 
occurrence of these eruptions in some of the hot- 
springs and not in others may arise from a dif- 
ference in the depth of the receiver, or more 
probably from the existence of several outlets 
for the escape of steam in some, and only one 
in others. A good illustration of this theory is 
presented in the boiling of an ordinary tea-ket- 
tle. When the compression of steam is great 
the cover is lifted up and the water shoots from 
the spout, by which means the pressure is re- 
lieved and the water subsides. The same thing 
is repeated until the space within the kettle 
becomes sufficiently large to admit of a more 
rapid condensation of the steam. The action 
of the Strokhr, which, as I have shown, differs 
from that of the Great Geyser, may be account- 
ed for on the same general principle. The for- 
eign substances thrown in on top of the boiling 
water stops the escape of steam, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is sufficiently great not 
to require the periodical relief of an eruption. 
An accumulation of compressed steam takes 
place in the reservoir below, and this continues 
until the obstruction is ejected. 

This, I believe, is substantially Lyell’s the- 
ory; though, having no books by me at present, 
I quote entirely from memory, and it is possible 
I may be mistaken in some of the details. The 
subjoined diagrams will enable the reader to un- 
derstand more clearly the whole process by which 


| these eruptions are produced. 


STROKUR AND RECEIVER. 





Six long hours remained till ordinary break- 
fast-time. What was to be done? It was get- 
ting terribly lonesome. I felt like one who had 
been to a theatre and seen all the performances. 
Ziega had promised to be back by eight o'clock ; 
but eight o’clock in Iceland, on the 21st of June, 
is a late hour of the day. A treatise on trigo- 
nometry might be written between sunrise and 
that unapproachable hour. The only thing I 
could do was to make some more tea and eat 
a preliminary breakfast. When that was done 
nothing remained but to go to work in front of 
my little tent and finish up my rough sketches. 
This is a very absorbing business, as every body 
knows who has tried it, and I was deeply into 
it when Zéega made his appearance. 

‘‘Well, Sir,” said he, ‘what success ? 
he erupt ?” 

‘‘Of course he erupted, Zéega. You didn’t 
suppose a Great Geyser would keep a gentleman 
all the way from California waiting here an en- 
tire night without showing him what he could 
do?” 

‘* No, Sir; but he sometimes disappoints trav- 
elers. How do you like it? Does he compare 
with your California Geysers ?” 

‘* Well, Zéega, he throws up more hot water, 
to be sure, because our Geysers don’t erupt at 
all; but here is the grand difference. We Cal- 
ifornians are a moral people; we don’t live so 
near to (I pointed down below) as you do in 
Iceland.” 

“I don’t understand you, Sir,” said Ziéega, 
with a puzzled expression. 

I called him over and whispered in his ear, 
** Zoega, I hope you’re a good man. Do you 
say your prayers regularly ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir.” 

‘Then you are all right. Let us be going. 
I don’t like this neighborhood.” 

‘* Whenever you wish, Sir. 
all ready.” 

And Zéega proceeded to strike the tent and 
pack the animals, muttering to himself and shak- 


Did 


ing his head gravely, as if he thought the Cali- | 


fornians were a very peculiar race of men, to 
say the least of them. 

Another cup of tea and a few biscuits served 
to brace us up for the journey, and we mounted 
our horses and turned their heads homeward. 
Brusa was so delighted at the idea of being en 
route once more that he signalized our depart- 
ure by giving chase to a flock of sheep, which 
he dispersed in a most miraculous manner, and 
then, of course, received the customary punish- 
ment. 

Our ride back to Thingvalla was over the 
same trail which we had traveled on the pre- 
ceding day, with the exception of a short cut to 
the right of the Tintron rock. We made very 
good speed, and reached the Parsonage early in 
the afternoon. 

During our absence a young Englishman had 
arrived from the North, where he had been liv- 
ing for a year. I found him in the travelers’ 
room, surrounded by a confused médley of boxes, 
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bags, books, and Icelandic curiosities, which he 
was endeavoring to reduce to some kind of order. 
Had I not been told he was an Englishman 
I should never havg suspected it, either from his 
appearance or manner. When I entered the 
room he stood up and looked at me, and I must 
say, without intending him the slightest disre- 
spect, that he was the most extraordinary look- 
ing man I ever saw in all my life—not except- 
ing a tatooed African chief that I once met at 
Zanzibar. Whether he was young or old it was 
impossible to say—he might be twenty-five or 
just as likely fifty. Dirty and discolored with 
travel, his face was generally dark, though it 
was somewhat relieved by spots of yellow. His 
features were regular, and of almost feminine 
softness; his eyes dark brown; and his hair, 
which was nearly black, hung down over his 
shoulders in lank straight locks, sunburnt or 
frost-bitten at the ends. On his head he wore a 
tall, conical green wool hat, with a broad brim, 
and a brown band, tied in a true lover’s knot at 
one side. The remainder of his costume con- 
sisted of a black cloth roundabout, threadbare 
and dirty; a pair of black cassimere pantaloons, 
very tight about the legs and burst open in sev- 
eral places; and a pair of moccasins on his feet, 
adorned with beads and patches of red flannel. 
If he wore a shirt, it was not conspicuous for 
whiteness, for I failed to discover it. When he 
saw that a stranger stood before him, he looked 


| quite overwhelmed with astonishment, and gasped 


out some inarticulate words, consisting principal- 
ly of Icelandic interjections. 

** How do you do, Sir?” said I, in the usual 
California style—‘“‘ I’m glad to meet an English- 
man in this wild country!” 

‘* Ye’ow-w-w !” (a prolonged exclamation. ) 

*¢ Just arrived, Sir?” 

‘** Nay-y-y !” (a prolonged negative. ) 

** You speak English, I believe, Sir?” 

““Oh-h-h! Ya-a-a-s! Are—you—an—En- 
glishman ?” 

**No, Sir. An American from California!” 

** De-e-e-a-r-r m-e-e !” 

Here there was a pause, for I really did not 
know what.to make of the man. He looked at 
the ceiling and at the floor, and out of the win- 
dow, and started a remark several times, but al- 
ways stopped before he got under way, or lost it in 
a prolonged ‘‘ Oh-o-o-a!” Again and again he 
attempted to speak, never getting beyond a word 
or two. It seemed as if some new idea were 
continually crossing his mind and depriving him 
of his breath ; he labored under a chronic aston- 
ishment. At first I supposed it might be the 
natural result of a year’s absence in the interior 
of Iceland; but subsequent acquaintance with 
him satisfied me that it was constitutional. 
He was astonished all the way from Reykjavik 
to Scotland. When it rained he opened his 
eyes as if they would burst; looked up in the 
sky, and cried, ‘‘Oh-h-h!” When it blew 
he tumbled into his berth, covered himself up 
in the blankets, peeped out in the most pro- 
found amazement, and ejaculated, ‘‘ Ah-h-h! 
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Oh-h-h! Hay-y-y! 
Ye'ow-w-w!” When 
the weather was fine 
he came up on deck, 
peered over the bul- 
warks, up at the rig- 
ging, down into the 
engine-room, and was 
perfectly astounded 
at each object, ex- 
claiming alternately 
—‘*Qh-h-o-0-a-a-h!” 
**Ah-ha!” “ H-a-y!” 
and ** Ye’ow-w-w-w!”’ 
—At Thingvalla his 
main food was curds 
and black bread; yet 
he had an abundance 
of the best provisions. 
—He was a thorough 
Icelandic scholar, and 
spoke the language 
with ease and grace, 
only when interrupt- 
ed by the novel ideas 
that so often struck 
him in the head.— 
With all his oddity, 
he was a gentleman 
by birth and educa- 
tion, and was very 
amiable in his dispo- 
sition. He had evi- 
dently spent much of 
his life over books; 
his knowledge of the 
world scarcely equal- 
ed that of a child.— 
From all that I could 
gather of his winter’s 
experiences in north 
Iceland, the climate 
was not very severe, except at occasional 
vals when there was a press of ice-fields 
the coast. The mean temperature was quite 
moderate. He suffered no inconvenience at all 
from the weather. At times it was very pleas- 
ant. He had the misfortune to break his leg in 
climbing over some lava-bergs, which crippled 
him for some weeks, but he was now getting all 
right again. This account of his experiences, 
which I obtained from him during the evening, 
took many divergences into the ‘*Ohs!” and 
** Ahs!” and was really both instructive and en- 
tertaining. When he came to the breaking of 
his leg, I expressed my astonishment at the 


inter- 


equanimity with which he bore it; which so as- | 


tonished him, when he came to think of it in 
that light, that he cried, ‘‘Oh-h-a-a! ya-a-s! 
It—was—very—bad !”—as if he had entirely for- 
gotten how bad it was, and now made a new and 
most singular discovery. 

As there was only the one small room we 


had to sleep at pretty close quarters, the English- | again. 


| 
| 


OH-0-0-AH. 


Pastor. Having no preference, I offered to ex- 


along | change; but this only astonished my eccentric 


neighbor and set him off into a labyrinth of inter- 
jections. Our heads were placed pretty close to- 
gether, and it was some time before I could set- 
tle myself to sleep, owing to a variety of pecul- 
iar sounds he made in whispering to himself 
He seemed to be telling himself some intermin- 
able story from one of the Sagas. Several times 
I dozed off, and was awakened by some extraor- 
dinary ejaculation. 

**T beg your pardon,” said I, at length, rising 
up, and looking in the face of my neighbor, who 
was lying on his back, with his eyes wide open, 
‘*T beg your pardon, Sir, did you speak to me ?” 

** Oh-h-h-a!” shouted the Englishman, jump- 
ing up as if touched with a streak of electricity, 
‘‘Dear me! ha—oh-o-o! How very odd!” 

‘“ Sir?” 

“Eh ?” 

**Good-night, Sir!” I said, and lay down 
The Englishman also composed himself 


man on the sofa and I in the bed, which for | to rest, but presently rose up, and looking over 
some reason was awarded to me by the good | at me, exclaithed, ‘“* On-o-o-n!” 
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This was all. Then we both composed our- | fulness, well-knowing that there would be no 


selves to sleep. Tired as I was after my ride 


from the Geysers and the bad night I had passed | 


there, it was no wonder I soon lost all conscious- 
ness of the proximity of my eccentric room-mate; 
and the probability is I would have gotten well 


| 
| 
| 
| 


through the night but for another singular and | 


unexpected interruption. 

‘* Hello! What the devil! 
By Jove, this is jolly! I say! 
dooce is our American friend ? 
Down! Blawst the dog! Ho! ho! Look 
here, Tompkins! Isay! Here's a go!’ 

There was a tramping of feet, a knocking 
about of loose things in the room, and a chorus 


It 


Where the 
Down Bowser! 


of familiar voices in the adjoining passage. 
is needless to say that the party of sportin 
glishmen had arrived from Reykjavik. 

**QOh-h-a! Ye-o-w!” exclaimed my 
mate, starting up, and gazing wildly at the live- 
ly young gentleman with the dog. ‘‘Oh-o-o! 
How very odd!” 

Lhe jolly sportsman looked at the apparition 
in perfect amazement. Both stared at each 
other for a moment, as if such an extraordinary 
sight had never been witnessed on either side 
before. 

‘*By Jove! this is jolly!” muttered the lively 
gentleman, turning on his heel and walking out, 
‘*a devilish rum-looking chap, that!” 

** Oh-o-0-0!” was all my astonished room- 
mate said; after which he turned over and com- 
posed himself to sleep. I had purposely re- 
frained from manifesting any symptoms of wake- 


further rest that night if I once discovered my- 
self to the traveling party. 

At a seasonable hour in the morning, how- 
ever, I got up, and looked about in search of my 
fellow-passengers, whom I really liked, and in 
whose progress I felt a considerable interest. 


| They were camped close by the church, under 


Who's here? | 


Two canvas tents 
of them. <A general 


the lee of the front door. 


covered what was left 


| wreck of equipments lay scattered all around ; 


broken poles, boxes, tinware, ete. It was plain 


enough they had encountered incredible hard- 


g En- 
| of their experiences, 
room- 


] ips. 

The usual greetings over, I inquired how they 
had enjoyed the trip from Reykjavik. In reply 
they gave me a detailed and melancholy history 
Riley’s 
wreck, and subsequent dships on the coast of 
Africa, was nothing to it. Of the twenty-five 
horses with which they left Reykjavik only thir- 
teen were sound of wind, and of these more than 
half were afflicted with raw backs. The pack- 
animals, eighteen in every 
Then the packs were 
broke to pieces on the way. 


arrative of Ship- 


number, were one 


] ime. 


badly done up, and 
the 
ropes cut the horses’ backs, and sometimes the 


Sometimes 


horses lay down on the d, and tried to travel 
with their feet in the Incredible difficulty 
| was experienced in making twelve miles the first 
| day. It rained all the time. The bread was 
soaked ; the tea destroyed; the sugar melted ; 
and the Champagne baskets smashed. When 
| the packs were taken off it was discovered that 


a 
air. 


THE ENGLISH PARTY. 
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some of them were quite empty, and the con- 
tents, consisting originally of hair-brushes, flea- 
powder, lip-salve, and cold-cream, were strewn 
along the road probably all the way from Reykja- 
vik. Thecot-fixtures were swelled and wouldn't 
fit; the tea-kettle was jammed into a cocked- 
hat; the tent-pins were lost, and the hatchet 
nowhere to be found. It was a perfect series 
of jams, smashes, and scatterings. Even the 
sheets were filled with mud, and wholly unfit 
for use until they could be washed and done up. 
One horse lay down on the portable kitchen, 
and flattened it into a general pan-cake; an- 
other attempted to take an impression of his own 
body on the photographic apparatus and reduced 
it (the apparatus) to fragments; another, wish- 
ing perhaps to see his face as others saw him, 
raked off the looking-glasses against a point of 
lava, and walked on them; and, lastly, one stupid 
beast contrived in some way to get his nose into 
a mustard-case which had fallen from a pack 
in front, and snufting up the mustard, got his 
nostrils burnt and went perfectly crazy, kick- 
ing, plunging, and charging at all the other 
horses till he drove them all as crazy as him- 
self, whereby a prodigious amount of damage 
was done. In short, it was a series of disasters 
from beginning to end; and here they were 
now but two days’ journey from Reykjavik (I had 
made the whole distance easily in seven hours), 
and, by Jove, there was no telling how much 
longer it would be possible to keep the guide. 
They had already quarreled with him several 
times, and threatened to discharge him. He was 
a stupid dunce, and a rascal and a cheat into 
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the bargain. On the whole it was a ‘‘rum” sort 
of a country to travel in. No game, no roads, 
no shops, no accommodations for man or beast! 
And who ever saw such houses for people to live 
in? Mere sheep-pens! Disgustingly filthy! 
A beastly set of ragamuffins! By Jove, Sir, if 
it wasn’t for the name of the thing, a fellow might 
as well be in the infernal regions at once! In 
truth, I must acknowledge that the interior of 
an Icelandic hut does not present a very attract- 
ive spectacle to a stranger. 

I deeply sympathized with my friends, and 
urged them to leave the remainder of their bag- 
gage. If there was any medicine left a dose of 
quinine all round might do them good and pre- 
vent any ill effects from the rain; but, on the 
whole, I thought they would get along bette: 
with less baggage. 

‘Less baggage!” cried all together. ‘‘ Why, 
hang it, our baggage is scattered along the trail 
clear back to Reykjavik! It has been growing 
less ever since we started. By the time we reach 
the Geysers it is questionable if we'll have as 
much as a fine-tooth comb left!” 

‘* Then,” said I, *‘ you can travel. Sell a 
dozen of your horses on the way, and you'll be 
rid of another trouble!” 

** Sell them! they wouldn’t bring a farthing 
They're not worth a groat.” 

‘* Then turn them loose.” 

** That’s a jolly idea,” said the lively sports- 
man; ‘‘ how the deuce are we to travel without 
pack-horses ?” 

‘Oh, nothing easier. You don’t need pack- 
horses when you have no packs.” 


INTERIOR OF ICELANDIC HUT. 




















“By Jove, there’s something in that!” said 
the jolly gentleman. ‘‘Our American friend 
ought to know. He’s seen the elephant before.” 

This proposition gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion, during which I wished them a prosper- 
ous tour, and took my leave. Of their subse- 
quent career I have heard nothing, save that 
they arrived safely in England, and published 
various letters in the newspapers giving glowing 
accounts of their Icelandic experience. 

Nothing of importance cccurred on the way 
back to Reykjavik; I arrived there early in the 
afternoon safe and sound, and greatly benefited 
by the trip. Like the beatings received by 
Brusa, the experience was delightful when it 
was over. I paid off my excellent guide Geir 
Ziega, and made him a present of the few arti- 
cles that remained from the expedition. It is 
a great pleasure to be able to recommend a guide 
heartily and conscientiously. A worthier man 
than Geir Zéega does not exist; and I hereby 
certify that he afforded me entire satisfaction. 
No traveler who desires an honest, intelligent, 
and conscientious guide can do better than se- 
Long life and happiness to 
May your shadow never be 





cure his services. 
you, Geir Zoega! 
less; and may your invaluable little dog Brusa 

live to profit by your wise counsel and judicious 

administration of the rod. 

The Arcturus had been delaye din discharging 
freight by a series of storms which prevailed at 
the bay, and was now down at Haparanda Fjord, 
The probability was that she 
would not leave for several days. Meantime I 
was extremely anxious to see a little more of 
lomestic life in Iceland, and made several foot- 
expeditions to the farm-houses in the neighbor- 
hood of Rey kjavik. 

At one of these I passed a night. In giving 
the details of an awkward adventure that befell 
me on that occasion, it is only necessary for me 
to say of the house that it was built in the usual 
primitive style, already described at some length. 
The people were farmers, and the family con- 
sisted of an old man and his wife, three or four 
stout sons, and a buxom daughter some twenty 
years of age. A few words of Danish enabled 
me to make them understand that I wished for 
a cup of coffee, some bread, and lodgings for 
the night. They were exceeding kind, and 
seemed greatly interested in the fact that I was 
an Americai:—probably the first they had ever 
The coffee was soon ready; a cloth was 
spread upon the table, and a very good supper 
of bread, cheese, and curds placed before me. 
I passed some hours very sociably, giving them 
as well as I could by means of signs and dia- 
grams, aided by a few words of Danish, a gen- 
eral idea of California, its position on the globe, 


taking in ballast. 


seen, 


yielded. 
gerated rumors of the country. The name was 
familiar to them, but they had no idea where 
this El Dorado was, or whether there was any 
truth in the statement that the mountains were 


|my vest, and still with the same result. 


Evidently they had heard some exag- | 
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pure silver. My efforts to enlighten them an 
these points were rather ludicrous. It was mi- 
raculous how far I made a few words go, and 
how quick they were to guess at my meaning. 
About eleven o'clock the old people began to 
manifest symptoms of drowsiness, and gave me 
to understand that whenever I felt disposed to 
go to bed the girl would show me my room. A 
walk of ten or twelve miles over the lava-bergs 
rendered this suggestion quite acceptable; so ] 
bade the family a friendly good-night and fol- 
lowed the girl to another part of the house. 
She took me into a small room with a bed in 
one corner. By a motion of her hand she in- 
timated that I could rest there for the night. I 
sat down on the edge of the bed and said it was 
very good—that I was much obliged to her. 
She still lingered in the room, however, as if 
waiting to see if she could be of any further as- 
sistance. I could not be insensible to the fact 
that she was a very florid and good-natured 
looking young woman; but of course that was 
All I could do, with pro- 
priety, was to thank her again, and signify by 
taking off my over-coat that I was about to gx 
to bed. Still she lingered—apparently disposed 
to be as friendly as circumstances would permit. 
It was somewhat awkward being alone in a 
strange room with a person of the opposite sex, 
young and rather pretty, without saying any 
thing particular. 
own was getting embarrassing. 


Her silence as well as my 
I attempted tu 
carry on a conversation in Danish, of which ] 
soon discovered she knew even less than I did 
myself. 
in her native tongue, with a very sweet voice, 
and in such a sociable way that I felt sure sh 
meant to be kind and hospitable. In vain I] 
waited for her to leave. It was getting late, 
and her parents might feel anxious about her. 
Still she manifested no disposition to go away. 
What could the girl mean ? was a question that 
now began to enter my head. Probably I had 
taken possession of her room, and she had no 
other place to sleep. If so, it was not my fault. 
Nobody could hold me responsible for such a 
peculiar family arrangement. Seeing no al- 
ternative but to test the point, I gradually began 
to take off my coat. So far from being abashed 
at the movement she seized hold of the sleeves 
and helped me off with it. I did the same with 
Then 
I pulled off my boots, but with no better pros 
pect of relief from my embarrassing dilemma. 
Finally, I came to my pantaloons, at which I 
naturally hesitated. It was about time for the 
young woman to leave if she had any regard 
for my feelings. I thanked her very cordially ; 


She answered my remarks, however, 


| but she showed no symptoms of leaving. It 
and the enormous amount of gold which it | 


was plain that she meant to help me through 
with the business. I sat for some time longer 
before I could bring myself to this last trying 
ordeal. There was something so pure and in- 
nocent in the expression of the young woman's 
face; such an utter unconsciousness of any im- 


made of gold, and all the rocks in the valleys of | propriety in our relative positions that I scarcely 
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AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


knew what to do or think. ‘‘She wants to help | Hoops and crinoline are frequently to be seen 
me off with my pantaloons—that’s plain!” said not only among the Danes, who, as a matter 
Ito myself. ‘* Perhaps it is the custom in Ice- | of course, import them from Copenhagen, but 
land; but it is very awkward, nevertheless.” | among the native women, who can see no good 
The fact is, you see, I was not quite old enough | reason why they should not be as much like 
to be the girl’s father, nor yet quite young enough | pyramids or Jokuls as others of their sex. Bon- 
to be put to bed like her youngest brother. Be-| nets and inverted pudding-bowls are common 
tween the two extremes of the case I was con-| on the heads of the Reykjavik ladies, though as 
siderably troubled. To reject her kind offers | yet they have not found their way into the in- 
of service might be deemed rude, and nothing) terior. All who can afford it indulge in a pro 
was farther from my intention than to offend | fusion of jewelry—silver clasps, breast-pins, tas- 
this amiable young person. Allowing a reason-| sel-bands, ete., and various articles of filigree 
able time to elapse I saw there was no getting| made by native artists. These feminine traits 
over the difficulty, and began to remove the last | I. had not expected to find so fully developed in 
article of my daily apparel. Doubtless she had | so out-of-the-way a country. But where is it 
long foreseen that it would eventually come to| that lovely woman will not make herself still 
that. In a very accommodating manner she} more captivating? FT once saw in Madagascar 
took a position directly in front, and beckoned | a belle of the first rank, as black as the ace of 
to me to elevate one of my legs—an order which | spades, and greased all over with cocoa-nut oil, 
I naturally obeyed) Then she seized hold of | commit great havoc among her admirers by a 
the pendent cassimere and dragged. away with a necklace of shark’s teeth and a pair of brass 
hearty good-will. I was quickly reduced to my | anklets, and nothing else. The rest of her cos- 
natural state with the exception of a pair of | tume, with a trifling exception, was purely im- 
drawers, which to my horror I discovered were | aginary. Yet she was as vain of her superior 
in a very ragged condition, owing to the rough- | style, and put on as many fine airs, as the most 
ness of my travels in this wild region. How-/| fashionable lady in any civilized country. Aft- 
ever, by an adroit movement I whirled into! er all, what is the difference between a finely 
bed, and the young woman covered me up and; dressed savage and a finely-dressed Parisian ? 
wished me a good night’s sleep. I thanked her} None at all that I can see, save in the color of 
very cordially, and so ended this strange and | the skin and the amount of labor performed by 
rather awkward adventure. the manufacturer, the milliner, the tailor, or th: 

Such primitive scenes are to be found only in | schoolmaster. Intrinsically, the constitution of 
the interior. Inthe towns the women are in dress | the mind is identically the same. I speak now 
and manners very like their sisters elsewhere. | of men as well as women, for the most affected 
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creatures I have seen in Europe are of the male 
sex. So pardon me, fair ladies, for any reflec- 
tions upon your crinoline, and accept as my 
apology this candid avowal—that while you are 
naturally angelic and always beautiful beyond 
comparison, in spite of what you do to disfigure 
your lovely persons, we men are naturally say- 
ages, and are driven to the barbarous expedient 
of adorning and beautifying our ugly bodies with 
gewgaws, tinsel, and jimerackery, in order that 
they may be acceptable in your eyes. 

On my return to Reykjavik I found that the 
steamer was to sail next day. I was very anxious 
to visit Mount Hecla, but my time and means 


were limited and would not permit of a further’ 
sojoura in this interesting land. It was a great 
satisfaction to have seen any thing of it at all; 
and if I have given the reader even a slight 
glimpse of its wonders my trip has not been 
wholly unsuccessful. I returned from the trip 
with flying colors, and a huge portfolio abun- 
dantly filled with drawings, though in a rather 
dilapidated condition as to wardrobe, as will be 
seen by the subjoined sketch, for which the read- 
er is indebted to Mr. Peter Cramer, a clever 
American artist residing at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main: the reader will please accept it as my 


carte di visile, 
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UCKY was it for Doctor Hawley, on more 

4 accounts than one, that he had a daughter. 
But for that circumstance his history might have 
become so uninteresting, after the loss of his great 
fortune, that I might have felt obliged to cut it 
short, and let him drop into an undeserved ob- 
livion. It 1s one of the numberless blessings of 
married people that they have a double, triple, 
quadruple, or manifold grip on humanity ac- 
cording to the number and qualities of their off- 
spring. 

Miss Hatty Hawley was the youngest and only 
surviving child of her father, who of course 
loved her all the more because her brothers and 
sisters were laid away, every one, in the grave- 
yard. Ringleted brown hair, clear hazel eyes, 
healthy cheeks, an expression of mingled sens- 
itiveness and spirit, and a plump yet springy 
and graceful figure, were the external peculiar- 
ities of Hatty. Mentally she was clever, in| 


, P ° | 
manner playful and almost kittenish, in heart | 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


kind though not ex- 


traordinarily consid- 
erate. In order tc 
understand how this 
child of eighteer 
can pick up the bro- 
ken thread of ow 
story and weave it 
into new interest, we 
must bestow a mo- 
ment’s « onsideratton 
upon the dinner of 
that eventful day 
when her father 
struck himself out 
of the will of Abner 
Hull and put Zed 
ekiah Hull in his 
place. The Docto1 
felt obliged to offer 
his bread and salt t 
his enemy; and th 
enemy, with charac- 
teristic impudence, 
did not hesitate t 
accept. Of course, 
the meal was a poo 
specimen of the fam 
ily convivialities.— 
Mrs. Hawley was si 
choked with unseet 
tears that she could 
hardly utter a word 
while Hatty let fort) 
such sarcasms ot! 
mean people as madk 
her father’ wine 
whenever he met 
the eyes of Zedeki 
ah, stupid and unconscious as were those ugl) 
little optics. The only person who enjoyed the 
occasion was the man who had caused all this 
sorrow and bitterness of spirit. He ate enor 
mously; he called for sherry, and drank lib- 
erally; he boasted of his wealth, and how he 
would increase it; he giggled, joked the Doctor, 


and winked confidentially at Hatty. She could 


not help noticing the admiring attention with ‘ 
which he regarded her between his mouthfuls ; 


| and, as the meal went on and he showed signs 


of deeper fascination, she changed her tone of 
satire for one of flattering civility. Oh, these 
women, the incomprehensible, artful, mercena 
ry creatures! Is the sweet girl going to lay a 


| trap for this undomesticated but wealthy brute, 


and make it attractive to him by baiting it wit! 
her own gentle hand and tender heart? After 
dinner she slid up to her father slyly, and whis- 
pered, ‘* Did he take it all, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear,” calmly returned papa, look- 
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ing anxiously in his child’s loved face to see | 
if she was greatly pained. She made a little 
mouth of indignation and turned away, nodding 
her head curtly, as if to say, Now I shall take 
this matter into my own hands. 

How polite she was to Zedekiah all that aft- | 
ernoon, and how prettily she invited him to stay 
with them a few days, while her father smiled 
somewhat perplexedly and her mother almost 
flared on her in dumb dismay and vexation! 
Before the fellow went to bed in the Hawley 
cuest-chamber he was more smitten than he 
had ever been previously in all his unloving and | 
unlovely existence. In the hall, candle in 
hand, he wanted to kiss Hatty good-night, on 
the plea of cousinship; but that compliment she | 
evaded with a laugh and a waltzing whirl so co- | 
quettishly graceful that he was bewitched com- | 
pletely. The next day, and the next, and the | 
next, it was the same thing, Zedekiah growing 
more and more enamored at every word which | 
dropped from her darling lips, every sparkle of 
her changeful eyes, every gesture of her dim- 
pled hand and rounded arm. Why Nature 
should bless such a hateful boor with the happy | 
power of- loving I can not imagine, unless it| 
were merely that he might get the mitten and | 
be made suitably miserable. But Hatty showed 
no disposition to thwart his affections ; she re- 
ceived his amorous winks and grins with the 
proper coquetry, to be sure, but still favorably ; 
she gave up her days to him, put bouquets in his 
button-hole, and smiled back at his sheep’s eyes. 
The gazes that he used to fix upon her at times 
were looks of linked sweetness long drawn out. | 
Yes, before a fortnight had elapsed since he be- | 
came a rich man, this unlicked cub had grown | 
doubly wealthy in the consciousness that he 
loved, and that he might reasonably hope to win 
the object of his adorations. He was puzzled | 
indeed, disconcerted and sometimes incensed 
by the coyness of the young lady, so unlike the 
romping farmers’ daughters of Coventry, who, 
as he delicately informed her, were desperate 
fond of hugging. Hatty would not let him kiss | 
her, nor put his arm around her waist, nor even | 
get hold of the tips of her fingers. 

“ Yeou won’t!”’ he said one day, after vainly | 
trying to make her sit in his skeleton lap. | 
‘*Waal, anyhow you'll call me Kiah, won't 
ye? Don’t call me Mr. Hull any more. Call | 
me Ki-ah.” 

Meantime what is Mrs. Hawley about that | 
she does not see what is going on between this 
disagreeable rustic who has done her and hers 
so mfich harm, and her Harriet whom she so 
idolizes? Ah, she sees it, my readers: a mo-| 
ther always knows it if a young man is fond 
of her daughter: papa is sometimes surprised 
when his future son-in-law reveals himself; but 
wary, watchful, thoughtful, sympathetic mamma | 
never! But Mrs. Hawley, we hope, is by no| 
means willing to sacrifice her pretty and sensi- 
tive darling to this unrefined numskull. My | 
excellent Christian friends, are you aware how 


| 


| parts of popery in New Haven! 


many of us have fallen down before the golden 
calf, and worshiped and made offerings to it 
of the choicest, noblest firstlings of our lives? 
In Mrs. Hawley’s susceptible eyes a quarter of 
a million was enough to gild any calf, even Zed- 
ekiah, into godlike beauty. She hesitated, in- 
deed; she wept copiously in secret places; but 
the almighty dollars vindicated their omnipo- 
tence ; she took her child to her Mount Moriah 
and builded her altar. Of course she had the 
most unselfish and praiseworthy reasons for the 
cruel sacrifice. Her dear Doctor, her worthy 
and adored husband, now descending in the 
vale of years, how much easier he would travel 
to the end of his earthly pilgrimage if he could 
be got astride of the auriferous animal afore- 
said! Then what streams of Christian charities 
could Harriet extract from Zedekiah’s money- 
safes, and what magazines of tracts would he 
furnish to his mother-in-law, wherewith to mu- 
nition Sailors’ Homes, and to blast up the ram- 
My dear breth- 
ren and sisters, Mrs. Hawley would have been 


|a most uncommon fool if she could not have 


found fifty good excuses for a naughty action. 
As for Hatty’s feelings and objects in carry- 
ing on the flirtation, perhaps we shall get at 
them most conveniently by listening at the key- 
hole of her room, while she is pouring her co- 
quettish confidences into the bosom of her dear- 
est and fattest friend, Miss Delia Dayton. I 
have observed that almost every beautiful girl has 


| one devoted female intimate who is a model of 


homeliness. She follows the belle about, as the 
hyena follows the lion, for the sake of devour- 
ing her leavings, or, in other words, of getting 
the attentions of some one of those beaux whom 
for the time being her patroness does not re- 
quire. She is slavishly subject to the belle, 
dresses like her, echoes her opinions, and weeps 
under her displeasure. Miss Delia Dayton was 
one of the laughing hyenas, and tittered admir 
ingly over nearly every word that fell from Hat- 
ty’s lips as they sat working crotchet and talk- 
ing about the students. 

‘* But Hatty, dear,” she remarked, ‘how can 
you think of the students when you are flirting 
so awfully with your rich cousin ?” 

“He is not my cousin,” returned Hatty, with 
a pretty little toss of scorn, which might have 
made one think of a kitten setting up its playful 
back and spitting. ‘I have forbidden him call- 
ing me cousin, or papa uncle, or mamma aunt. 
I told him he should stop it, and he has. He 
is no relation at all.” 

“Come now—he-he !—don’t despise the poor 


fellow so,” deprecated Delia. ‘ Why, I think 


| he is perfectly splendid—so original and lively! 


And then, what an immense fortune! Oh, Hat- 
ty, I suppose you will bring it all back to the 
family, won’t you?” 

There was a slight air of anxiety glimmering 
through the superficial simper with which she 
put this question, and leading you and I, know- 


| ing reader, to suspect that Miss Delia would be 
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most happy to bring the said fortune into the 
Dayton family, even if the task required her to 
offer her own well-beloved self on the hymeneal 
altar. 

“ Look here, Delia,” said Hatty, surveying her 
friend earnestly, but without seeing what we 
saw in that plain and flabby countenance. ‘I 
will tell you something, if you will promise the 


most solemn secrecy. You do, don’t you? Well | 


then, I haven’t the smallest idea of having that 
disgusting creature. No, not if he were worth 
millions !” 

“Oh, Hatty, how you do treat these poor men !” 
giggled Delia, while a blush of pleasure throbbed 
into her pale cheek. ‘ But then—my dear—why 
do you—flirt with him ?” she added, hesitating- 
ty. ‘Don’t you think it—cruel ?” 

Cruel! That is just why I doit. It is my 
revenge—all the revenge a girl can take. See 
how meanly he has robbed my generous—too 
generous father! How honorable papa was to 
him, and how vilely selfish he was in return! 
Ah, Delia, I will pay him for it. He is in love 
with me, I think; and if he isn’t, he shall be. 
I mean to make him offer himself, and then I'll 
tell him how I hate and despise him. Oh, how 
I shall enjoy it!” 

“ He-he!” was Delia’s answer; but the laugh 
was a faint one, and the little green eyes had an 
abstracted air as if wandering far away through 
anxious speculations, 

But Mrs. Hawley has been standing at the 
door listening over our invisible shoulders, and 
she seems no less solemnized by Hatty’s com- 
munication than Miss Dayton. That very after- 


noon she had an interview with her daughter | 


on the subject of the gilded bull-calf. Her ob- 
ject was to persuade Hatty into accepting Zede- 
kiah; but, as we may suppose, it cost her a long 
journey of wordy wandering to reach that sim- 
ple idea; a journey which made her weep, 
sometimes feigned tears over the girl’s unfilial 


obstinacy, sometimes real ones as she caught | 


glimpses of her own selfish worldliness. Hatty 
might make them so comfortable; she might 
save their expulsion from this New Haven para- 
dise ; she might spare her old father the labor 
and danger of returning to his profession; she 
might be the means of scattering so many tracts 
at home, and so many missionaries abroad; she 
might, perhaps—yes, probably—yes, of course, 
be so happy horself as the wife of Mr. Hull; oh 
dear! child, if you only could be brought to con- 


sider this matter seriously! The more serious- | 


ly the child considered it, the more unaccept- 
able the marriage itself appeared to her. She 
was somewhat shaken, however, by her mother’s 
anguish, and by that cunning plea that it was 
nothing but duty in her to sacrifice herself for 
her good, noble, darling father. The dialogue 
terminated in a weeping chorus, mother and 
daughter shedding tears on each other’s hard 
hearts in abundance. The next day Hatty was 
contrite and humble, while Mrs. Hawley was 
distantly, miserably, solemnly reproachful. Then 


| came another conversation in which it appeared 
| clearly that the young lady’s obduracy had soft- 
|ened a trifle, and that she had tried to reconcile 
herself to the idea of offering up her whole life 
and happiness before the worshipful but unlove- 
ly bull-calf. Oh my kind-hearted Christian wo- 
man, are you really bent on giving over your 
pretty child to that coarse wretch, whose soul is 
even more ill-favored than his body? Alas, 
| yes! the poor thing is most wretchedly in earn- 
| est, and, what is worse, she is gradually winning 
her dreadful victory. 

By the time matters had reached this point 
| Zedekiah had been obliged, much against his 
will, to leave the house and take quarters at a 
hotel. ‘ Mr. Hull,’ the Doctor had said to him, 
“T am sorry to have the air of turning you 
away; but I must do it. I am about to resume 
my profession, and I have found a vacancy in 
your native town of Coventry. I am going to 
make trial of it before I take my family there.” 

**Go it, Doctor; and I'll stay and keep house 
for ye,” cried Zedekiah, gleefully. 

“T beg your pardon, but that is just what J 
must not let you do,” replied the Doctor, with 
an apologetical smile. ‘It would lead to talk 
among the neighbors. While I am away, at 
least, I must beg you not to remain here. I an 
sorry, Iam sure; very sorry. But we must re- 
spect the opinions of the world.” 

Notwithstanding the reasonableness of the 
Doctor's request and the kindly courtesy of his 
m&nner, Zedekiah was secretly indignant at his 
banishment, and vowed to himself that he would 
| Stay no longer in New Haven, nor ever think 
| another thought of Hatty Hawley. Instead of 
fulfilling his oath, however, he took lodgings at 
the nearest hotel, and then proceeded to deform 
the herbage of the Green with a new path, which 
marked the shortest line of transit between his 
present lodgings and his old ones. The effect 
of this removal, if any thing, was an increase of 
his passion. The minutes that he passed away 
from Hatty were leaden minutes, notwithstand. 
ing that they were silvered over with so many 
| dollars. One day, after reconsidering his court- 
ship and its unsatisfactory results thus far, after 
drawing half a hundred sighs which seemed to 
come from his very soles, he resolved that he 
would bear this miserable uncertainty no longer. 

‘* Cussed if I don’t bring her to the pint!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Cussed if I don’t make her say 
|yisorno! Oh golly! I wish she did love me 
I swar I always thought I should be happy if I 
| was rich; and here I be jest about as misable as 
|if I was poor.” 

After slapping his knee twenty times in his 

anguish, he started up, went down stairs on tip- 
| toe as if he were already in the Hawley house, 
| Strode across the Green, entered the Doctor's 
open door, and peeped into the parlor. In the 
words of the poet, there sat Hatty all alone, 
with no one nigh to hinder. Speechlessly he 
| took a chair and dragged it near hers, while his 
brown face turned various colors, finally settling 
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down into a mottle 
of dirty yellow, some- 
thing like tint 
of badly-tanned and 
His 
quarter of a million 
seemed a very little 
He 

wished, characteris- 
that it 
as much—ten 


the 


spo leather. 
potty 


sum just then. 
tically, was 
twice 
times as much; he 
wished, also, that he 
had a 
a decent 
and good manners; 


he would have given 
g 


Roman nose, 


education, 


something to be like 
one of those flashy 
He was not 
by nature such a mod- 


students. 


est creature as this; 
but Hatty’s coquet- 
ries had been terribly 
him. — 
the first 
clever, 
well-read, refined girl 
whom had m 
familiarly, and 
had triumphed over 
his whole boorish be 


severe upon 


sne was 
han 1s me, 
he 


she 


ing to an extent that 
is barely imaginable. 
“Oh, Hatty!’ he 
wfully 
in love! Oh, don’t go! 


sighed, ‘““T’'m ¢ 


Do stay and hear a 
feller! I love yeou 
like every thing, I do—TI teil yeou I do. 
yeou marry me? 


Won't 
Oh, I wish y’ would!’ 
Hatty’s cheeks turned as white as lilies, and 


her eyes sent forth tremulous sparkles of living 
light, while she looked long, steadily, do ibtfully 
in his odious face. 


Should she refuse him, and 
gratify her own heart! Should she accept him, 
and make her mother happy The word No 
trembled on her lips, and perished there. Then, 
with such a pang of wretchedncss as she had 
never known before, such a gasp of despair that 
it seemed her dying breath, she 
the fatal monosyllable “ Yes.” 

Zedekiah jumped up with a scream of joy, and 
made a rush at her, both gaunt arms extended. 
She started from her chair; she pushed him 
back franticly ; the next moment she was behind 
the table. Her cheeks were flushed now, and 
her eyes angry. 

“You sha’n’t kiss me!” she exclaimed. 
shall not do it!” 

“What for?” bleated the astonished bull-calf. 
‘* Every feller has a right to kiss his gal.” 

“T don’t care; I won’t bear it,” said Hatty, 
crisping her fingers till the rosy nails turned 
white, as she thought of the imminent pollution 


hurried forth 


“You 


SUA'N'T KISS ME.” 


** yor 


which she had escaped. “ You sha'n’t kiss me ; 
you sha’n’t put your arm around me; if you do 
I’ll break the engagement.” 
Zedekiah gaped as if he could not believe his 
rs alone, and needed that his mouth should 
assist in conveying the in redible words to his 
!” he 


whined, creeping toward her a1 dtrving to charm 


brain. ‘*Oh, yeou ain’t in airnest now 


} 


her with a show of his gums. ‘‘Oh, neow, yeou 


don’t really mean so, Hatty !” 

“‘T do-mean it,” she answered, slowly skirting 
the centre-table so as to keep its greatest diam 
eter between him and herself. ‘I will—yes, I 
will be—married to you,” she adde d, her voice 
heaving over the words like a vessel pitching 
painfully over breakers : ‘but you shall not kiss 
me nor touch me till I give you permission.” 

‘“‘T'll be darned if I'll be fooled so!” shouted 
Zedekiah, making a bull-calf run at her. To 
the door, out of it, up stairs and into her own 
room she rushed, almost before the hoofs of her 
satyr-like lover had tramped their noisy circuit 
round the table. Shoving the bolt for greater 
safety, she flung herself on her bed and sobbed 
her way into a burst of tears, not gentle and con- 
solatory, but woeful and hopeless, such as mildew 
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a young heart and turn its sweetest bloom to,cor- | 
ruption. Ah, Mrs. Hawley! you have gained | 
the unnatural battle which you have been fight- | 
ing, and may go about your anti-papal labors | 
with a glad spirit; but if you should distribute 
tracts till they rise in mountains, do you think | 
they could cover up this your terrible sin of | 
child-murder? Do you suppose that you can | 
make your daughter wretched for life, make ler | 
swear to love and honor a man whom she must | 
hate and despise, and yet hide the matter from 
those burning, eternal eyes which run to and fro 
through the earth continually? Will you dare 
hereafter to tell her that the love of God is like 
the love of parents—the same in kind, only great- 
er in degree? Shall we ever again hear you 
moan over the infanticide of the Chinese, and 
urge beardless theologues to the conversion of 
unnatural mothers at the antipodes? You had 
better have drowned your Hatty in the harbor 
when she was nine days old than have let her live 
to this hour. Trouble us with no more canting 
about the wickedness of Herod. We Christians 
of the nineteenth century have also our Massa- 
cres of the Innocents, my poor sister Hawley. 

When Miss Delia Dayton came that day to 
pay her usual devoirs she found her young lady- 
patroness pale, red-eyed, and almost speechless 
with misery. 

“My dear Hatty! my darling! what is the 
matter ?” exclaimed the devoted creature, rust- 
ling into the bosom of her friend and kissing 
away the ceaseless tears. 

“Oh, Delia, I am so wretched! so very, very 
wretched !” sobbed Hatty, while the flood gushed 
faster, as if the voice of kindness had broken up 
a new fountain in her quivering soul. 

**Why Hatty, dear, what is it?” whispered 
Delia, mingling a precious drop or two from 
her own lachrymatory with the full sea of her 
darling’s anguish. 

‘*Delia—I have accepted him—that hatetul | 
—Zedekiah—Hull,” gasped Hatty, looking up 
in her companion’s eyes for pity. 

Then, ‘at these words, did Miss Delia Dayton 
perform the miracle of turning even whiver than 
the natural wént of her bloodless complexion. 
Starting back and rearing bolt upright, some- 
what like an indignant goat, she glared at the 
unhappy aftianced one with a toss of the head, 
which, but for the lack of horns and of a suffi- 
ciently combative disposition, might have been 
changed into downright butting. 

**T don’t wonder you are astonished at me,” 
sobbed Hatty. ‘I am astonished at myself.” 

** Astonished!” shrieked Delia, suddenly be- 
coming so red that her own mother would not 
have known her. “ Astonished! Oh, you art- 
ful—” 

Here her strength of head melted, and ran 
off in two perpendicular gutterings of tears, 
while the fat mountain of her womanhood 








neck of her sister in afiliction. 
os 


wanted him! 


“Then you 
she exclaimed, with that frank- 
ness of speech which strong emotion sometimes 
forces through our ordinary flatness of expres- 
sion, like a jet of granite shot up through dull 


layers of secondary. ‘ You wanted him, Delia? 
Oh, if I had known it sooner!” 

**T did not; I never wanted him; it is q 
slander!” gurgled the infuriated maiden, re- 
coiling from her lately adored intimate. Bitter 
words led to bitter words, as they do sometimes 
among us lords of creation, and the two young 
ladies parted with mutual contempt, each won- 
dering how she could have been so deceived as 
ever to admire and trust the other. ‘She did 
want him,” muttered Hatty, alone. “If I had 
known it, and could have got him off upon her! 
Perhaps I can do it yet.” 

And before the next day’s sun had set upon 
the City of Elms a reconciliation had been 
patched up between the divided friends. 

That afternoon, it being Saturday, Doctor 
Hawley came home to spend the Sabbath with 
his family, and was present at an interview, re- 
strained but agitated, between Hatty and Zede- 
kiah. After the departure of the young man 
he put his arm around his daughter’s waist and 
drew her into the study. ‘Come, little pet,” 
said he, *‘I want to speak to you. I see,” he 
pursued gravely, as he closed the door behind 
them, ‘‘I see that this unfortunate Mr. Hull 
still continues to weary us with his visits. He 
comes very often; too often, I think. I have 
no feeling of revenge against him because he 
stepped between us and riches. You know 
that, my dear; you know your father. Be- 
sides, it might have been different if we had 
chosen it. But I would be glad to keep him 
away for another reason; and that is, in part 
at least, for his own good. It is clear, Hatty, 
that he comes only to see you, and that he is 
almost, if not quite, in Jove with you. I can 
have no doubt of it, for I saw him when he tried 
to kiss your hand. Of course, my child, you 
would not wish to cause the unhappiness of any 
man; you would not wish to encourage hopes 
that could never be realized: that would not be 
at all like my good little girl. And certainly 
you would never think of marrying such a man 
as this. How could you ever love him, or hon- 
or him, or be happy with him, or make him 
happy? I do not wish to say any thing against 
him, and it would be unnecessary, for you can 
see for yourself what he is. No amount of 
mere money could make amends for such de- 
fects, physical, mental, and moral, as his. I 
would infinitely rather never see you married 
than give you up to such aman. But—but— 
Hatty—what are you crying for? It is not pos- 


sible—no, it is not possible—that you love 
him!” 


“Love him! No, papa; I hate him!” sobbed 


heaved and labored with the writhings of that| the girl, clutching his arm and burying her 


little mouse her heart. A light darted through | head in his bosom. 
Hatty’s mind, and she sprang eagerly at the! what shall I do?” 


‘*But—oh dear! oh dear! 





‘‘What shall you do! What have you 
done ?”’ cried the Doctor, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

‘Papa, I am engaged to him,” sighed the 
poor child, looking up in her father’s face with 
an imploring, piteous air, which said, Save me! 

‘‘Oh Hatty' oh Hatty! this is not what I 
expected of you,” groaned the Doctor. ‘Give 
yourself up for money! It could be nothing 
else. Oh my daughter, my daughter!” 

‘‘Mamma urged me,” whispered the unhappy 
child. ‘Don’t tell her that I told you so.” 

“Your mother urged you! your mother 
exclaimed Dr. Hawley, opening his eyes wide 
with horror, while his gray hair seemed ready to 
rise erect on his wrinkling forehead. 

“Papa, won’t you help me out of this?” 

begged Hatty, so taken up with her own troubles 
that she did nct notice his new distress at the 
discovery of his wife’s miserable, yes wicked fol- 
ly. ‘* Won’t you send him off, papa?” 
"4 My dear baby, and do you come to ask me 
that now, so late?’’ said the Doctor, looking at 
her with a grief as helpless as herown. ‘“‘ Now, 
when your troth is given? My poor child, is 
that the way that your father keeps his word ? 
I know, yes I know that women think these 
promises are not binding on them; that they 
think themselves at liberty to break them when- 
ever their fancies tempt them to do it. But it 
is wicked to think so. If that is right in wo- 
men, it is right in men; and yet, if a man 
breaks his engagement word, it is called dis- 
honorable: the law punishes him, and the 
world cries fie on him. Now I can command 
you to falsify your promise ; yes, I can do that, 
and no one would blame you for obeying me; 
but have Ia right to do it? Have I a right to 
order you to do what I would never do myself? 
Ah, Hatty! it is dreadful to me to say all this, 
and to make you hear it, but I have preached 
my present doctrine over and over in your hear 
ing, and I can not eat my own honest words 
merely because I find it convenient. Hush, 
dear, and don’t cry; there may be an escape. 
We will tell Mr. Hull that you do not love him, 
that you can not be happy with him, and if he 
has a spark of kindness or nobleness in his soul, 
I am sure that he will release you.” 


“If? papa. But if he hasn't?” inquired 
Hatty, doubtfully. 

‘““ My dear, there is such a thing as duty, and 
there is such a thing as its reward. It may cost 
a whole lifetime to do the first and to win the 
last; but it is a lifetime well spent.” 

‘** Papa, if I become this man’s wife I will be 
a good wife; and in any case, I will show you 
yet that I can be a good daughter,” said Hatty, 
catching for the moment a noble grace from her 
father’s soul. Do not be alarmed for her, my 
sympathetic reader: the gush of heroic self- 
abnegation only lasted an hour or so: at the 
end of that time she was as determined to get 
rid of Zedekiah as ever. In general, you can 
not make a steady old heart out of a mercurial 
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young one in much less than twenty or thirty 
years. After all, did not Doctor Hawley strain 
the obligation of honor a little? Very likely; I 
am not prepared to decide positively; but you will 
observe that he strained it heavenward and not 
hellward. A lie, or even the seeming of a lie, 
was a thing that he shrunk from as inexpressi- 
bly wicked and degrading. 

He sought out Zedekiah immediately, and 
told him the unpalatable truth. 

“Don’t yeou be skeered, Doctor,” was the 
answer of the young man, who feared the father 
much less than the daughter, and who, besides, 
had now regained all the natural conceit of his 
disagreeable character. ‘*She’s a queer one; 
she is, that’s a fact; but I'll bring her reound. 
I've been and bought something fine for her. 
Oh, don’t yeou be skeered. She sha’n’t be mis- 
able as long as Zedekiah Hull has his pockets 
full of rocks.” 

So saying he slapped his chinking trowsers 
with one hand, while he waved a yellow neck- 
ribbon with the other. The Doctor took up his 
hat, and sadly bade his future son-in-law good- 
afternoon. 

Hatty was miserable in spite of Zedekiah’s 
rocks, and she contrived to make him so also; 
for which I am truly thankful. She would not 
let him kiss her; she would not let him put his 
arm around her waist; she would not sit alone 
with him. Once, when they met by chance in 
the hall without witnesses, he tried to impose 
his lip service, but she dodged him with such 
unexpected quickness as to leave his ugly mouth 
nuzzling at the invisible, somewhat like the quiv- 
ering, pulsatory muzzle of that fish known as 
the sucker. 

“Waal!” he bawled, angrily, ‘‘ Yeou can do 
as yeou’m a mind to now. But wait till we're 
married. Then J’ll do as I’m a mind to.” 

Hatty flushed crimson and immediately turned 
white, as she thought how truly he spoke and 
how much the coarse words meant. As for her 
lover, he carried the matter before Mrs. Hawley, 
who, persuaded and coerced by the quarter of a 
million, called Hatty aside and told her that she 
must let Zedekiah kiss her; that men always 
did so; that women always submitted to it; and 
that, although it was very natural, still it was 
very odd and unreasonable in her to make a 
fuss about it! There was a mischievous twinkle 
in the young lady’s eye, as well as an excited 
flush in her cheek, while she replied, ‘‘I will let 
him, mamma, if papa wishes it. I will go and 
ask him, immediately.” 

‘*Hatty, Hatty, stop!” screamed Mrs. Haw- 
ley. ‘‘For mercy’s sake don’t tell the Doetor. 
Oh child, how you do torment me! I’m just as 
wretched as I can be.” 

And the perplexed, unhappy woman’s feelings 
turned to water at once, and ran a stream for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The Doctor had al- 
ready held a gentle conversation with her on 
the part which she had played in forwarding 
this betrothal, and had addressed to her such 
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OHARLEY SHAKING HANDS WITH ZEI 


moving words, not of anger but of sorrow, that | 
for two or three hours afterward wealth seemed 
to her a pitiful chimera, and pious poverty the | 
most desirable of conditions. But then, one by 
one, the two hundred and fifty thousand dollars | 
came out anew, like stars from a sky of clouds, 

shining from verge to verge of her contracted 

horizon, and dazzling her so that she could think 

of naught besides. Her husband meanwhile, her 

mild and loving husband, was as terrible to her | 
idolatrous spirit as was Elijah to the prophets | 
of Baal. 

Of course Hatty continued to treat Zedekiah 
exactly as pleased her and did not please him. | 
Not knowing the full power of her own attrac- 
tions, nor the nature of enamored man, she 
hoped so to disgust him with her coldness and 
pettishness that he would break off the engage- 
ment himself. Her principal weapon of offense 
and defense in this warfare was Miss Delia 
Dayton. Miss Delia guarded her as faithfully | 
and heroically as Great-heart watched over the 
pilgrimage of Christiana, although not in the 
same admirable and unaccountable spirit of | 
unselfishness, but rather with a single eye to | 
her own entrance into the golden gates of | 
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matrimony. She was 
always there; the 
amorous Hull never 
found Hatty without 
her; in fact, Hatty 
would not come dow n 
for him when her 
friend was absent.— 
Meantime every arti- 
fice was tried to make 
him kiss Delia, put 
his arm around De- 
lia’s waist, talk co- 
quettish nonsense to 
Delia, and take sol- 
itary walks in the 
garden with Delia. 
It was all of no use: 
the bull-calf remain- 
ed abominably un- 
corrupt; his stupid, 
bovine fidelity was 
truly disgusting. Oh, 
if some help do not 
come to us from the 
north or the south, 
the east or the west, 
I foresee that the 
mee 6mmere tide of natural 
Mim, §6events. «will finally 
m «©drift our darling Hat- 
i ty into the breakers 
of this hateful mar- 
riage. 

The engagement 
had lasted a month, 
when, one fine morn- 
ing, a tall muscular 
blond youth, of about 
twenty-three, stepped into Doctor Hawley’s 
porch, and, finding the door open, walked un- 
announced into the parlor. There he discovered 


)EKTAI, 


| that triangular human problem, insoluble as 


yet, of which the three sides were Hatty, Miss 
Dayton, and Zedekiah. 

**Oh, Charley — Mr. Howard!” exclaimed 
Hatty, springing forward to meet the visitor, 
and then stopping as some quick stinging thought 
sent a deep blush over her features. 

‘What, Hatty! angry with me yet? I hope 
not,” said he, eagerly seizing her passive hand. 
“‘T have come on purpose to ask pardon and 
beg for the old friendship. Come, you are not 
thinking over the old grudge, are you?” 

“Oh no—not that—not at all,” stammered 
Hatty. ‘‘I forgot that long ago. Oh yes—I 
am really glad to see you. Sit down. How do 
you do, and where have you been? Stop, let 
me introduce you to Miss Dayton, and to—to 
Mr. Hull. Mr. Charles Howard.” 

“Miss Dayton, delighted to make your ac- 
quaintance,” said Howard, laughing. ‘ Why, 
Hatty, do you suppose I could forget Miss Day- 
ton? Mr. Hull, I am happy to meet you,” he 
continued, shaking hands with Zedekiah, and 
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wondering much to find such an awkward, vul- 
gar lout in Miss Hawley’s drawing-room. Mr. 
Hull performed the digital salutation in super- 
cilious silence, for he felt somewhat jealous of 
this handsome free-and-easy stranger, and meant 
to let him know at once who was the golden 
bull-calf and had possession of the household 
altar. The 
so restrained and generally uninteresting, that 
[ shall not take the trouble to repeat it. It ap- 
peared, however, that this Mr. Charles Howard 
had graduated from the Yale Law School a year 
previous, and that since then he had been prac- 
ticing legality under the wing of his uncle, a 
famous advocate of New York city. That he 
was an old acquaintance of the Hawleys, and 
a great favorite with them, was evident. That 
he was a former admirer of Hatty’s, and still a 
by no means indifferent person to her, became 
clear enough you watched the significant 
though unintended flashes of their eyes, and the 


conversation which followed was 


as 


hectic beacon-fires which lighted up, answering 
and signaling to each other, on their young 
They had parted in a pet which was 
very near in character to a love quarrel; and 
now that they came together again, that old 


cheeks. 


misunderstanding was a new bond of sympa- | 


thy. 
in other words, let us leave our tea to draw a 


But suppose we pass over a few days; 


little while; when we try it again it may be 


more savory. 
While time is passing and events are silently 
shaping themselves to a proper close, perhaps it 


would be well to take a view of Hatty’s feelings | 


this Charley Howard. 


toward Some people 


may be more delicately scrupulous in these psy- | 


chological matters; but for my part I never 
hesitate to peep into a young lady's heart the 
moment I can find the keyhole. Are not the 
women always spying into our manly bosoms, 
and discovering our most secret emotions with 
their swift instinctive vision? Hatty, then, re- 
membered all of a sudden how fond she used to 
be, not so much of Charley Howard as of his 
gay, frank conversation—of his handsome pres- 
ence, which was such an ornament to her little 
sociables, and of al) his attentions, which made 
As she thought all 
this over, it seemed to her that she must have 
been in love with him; and by a very natural 
process—which I do not at all understand—this 
fiction of memory soon became a present fact. 
How beautiful and noble he appeared, compared 


the other girls so jealous. 


Oh! if he had but come a few weeks 
earlier, he might have saved her, even if he 
had not sought nor cared to do it. Better die 


his own. 


of unrequited love for such a glorious man as | 


Charley Howard than live the adored, rich, 


and wretched wife of such an unfinished imita- | 


tion of humanity as Zedekiah Hull. 

It was while she was in this state of feeling 
that Charley one day found her alone. “ Hat- 
ty,” said he, taking both her hands and looking 
down at her sadly, pitifully—** Hatty, I have 


nothing, 
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corae to bid you good-by. You are really en- 
ms, to this Mr. Hull.” 

“Yes, Charley,” answered the miserable Hat- 
ty, her head sinking on her bosom. 


ed, it sé 


‘*Good-by, then. I came too late. That is 
all I can say to you.” 

The 
after he knew that there was no hope! 
tried to withdraw 


noble fellow, to make that declaration 
He 
his hands now, but she held 
them fast, and lifting her head by a supreme 
effort, looked him in the face with eyes that 
told him far more than he dared believe. In 
her despair and love she was ready to demean 
herself to him if he would only save her. 

‘*Charley, I am very unhappy,” she faltered ; 
and then she dropped one of his hands in order 
that she might wipe away the tears that were 
slowly rolling down her burning cheeks, Oh, 
these women! it is impossible to write about 
them without talking of tears; impossible to 
think of them without admitting that there are 
such things as emotions. Well, we see how it 
will be. In five minutes Hatty had told Char- 
ley the whole pitiful story; had told him how 
it was that she got engaged, and how it was 
that she could not escape. 

“ Hatty, I see that I shall have to interfere 
in this matter,” said he. “This engagement 
ought to be broken off, and it shall be broken 
off. Don’t look troubled again; you are to do 
All I ask of you is, to be firm and 
to keep your lips close. Will you promise me 
good faith, Hatty ag 

“Yes,” her mouth answered, whiie her eyes 
added, “In this and in all, now and forever.” 

He understood them, for he bent down and 
kissed the fair but anxious brow that shaded 
them. It was not till he had been gone five or 
ten minutes that Hatty fully realized that kiss, 
and began to blush over it, and to feel it tingle 
through ends of her 
Why had she so quietly let 
him do it, and why was she secretly and shame- 


her whole frame to the 
trembling fingers. 


facedly glad that he had done it, when she 


would have been angry at him before 
for merely talking of such and when 
she had always rejected so stret uously the la- 
bial salutations of Zedekiah? Ah, my philo- 


logical friend, your dictionary has 


a year 


a liberty, 


the same 
stereotyped definition for every kiss, but in spite 
of that there are kisses and kisses. 


Mr. Charles Howard walked rapidly across 


| the Green to the hotel, went first to his own 
with that groveling creature who claimed her as | 


apartment, and then mounted quietly to the 
third-story room which served the economical 
Zedekiah for parlor and dormitory. His rap 
was answered by a nasal voice within, which 
drawled the concise invitation, ‘* Walk.” Open- 


ling for himself, he entered and closed the door 


behind him, contriving, as he did so, te push 
the bolt without attracting attention to the cir- 
cumstance Zedekiah sat in a rocking-chair, 
swinging his long legs over one of the arms, 
beating his heels against a round, and recreat- 
ing himself otherwise in alternately whittling a 


























































































































































































































THE RESIGNATION, 


pine stick and sipping at a glass of brandy-and- 
water. He neither rose nor bowed, but re- 
marked, scornfully indifferent, ‘‘ Hullo, mister! 
Heow are ye ?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” nodded Charley. 
‘*Mr. Hull, I have called to see you on a very 
important affair.” 

‘*Have, hey? Waal, spit it eout,’ 
Mr. Hull, still more supercilious. 

“T understand that you are engaged to Miss 
Hatty Hawley,” continued Charley. 

“Want to know?” exclaimed Mr. Hull, na- 
sally sarcastic. ‘‘That’s none o’ yeour dum 
business, is it? Reckon I be, though, if yeou’ve 
come a purpose to find eout.” 

“Oh, I am quite aware of it. Miss Hawley 
told me so herself not ten minutes ago. I come 
to beg you in her name to have the goodness to 
release her from her promise.” 

**To have the goodness !” returned Zedekiah, 
trying to mimic Charley’s well-bred enuncia- 
tion, and then bellowing a bull-calf laughter. 
“Waal, that’s darn good. No, Sir-ree; yeou 
ain't smart enough to come it. Wants yeou, I 
spose, hey? Jest trot right back now, and tell 
her I ain't a going to do no such thing; tell her 


observed 
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if she don’t come up 
to the scratch I’ll sue 
for breach o’ prom- 
{4 ise, and collect eout 


of her farther.” 

“T shall carry no 
such message,” re 
turned Charley. — 
“On the contrary, 
I shall not leave this 
room until you write 
out and sign a re- 
lease for Miss Haw- 
ley.” 

“Darn yeour cuss- 
ed soul!” shouted 
Zedekiah, rising 
menacingly, but at 
the same time slow- 
ly, as if to give How- 
ard time to think 
better of it and run 
away. ‘*‘ Darn yeou! 
yeou jest quit now 
Drizzle eout, or I'll 
kick ye deown stairs 
—darn my boots if I 
don’t!” 

Charley made no 
movement either of 
advance or retreat, 
although the blood 
looked dangerous as 
it swelled his neck 
veins and crimsoned 
his cheeks. Inspired 
by the intelligence 
which exists in bran 
dy-and-water, Zede 
| kiah thought he saw fear in this hesitation, and 
to increase the moral effect he gave two stamps 
which made the tumbler dance on the table, 
and then took one intimidating stride forward 
with fists portentously doubled. Half a smile 
flitted across Charley’s lips as he fell back a 
little, lifted his hands deprecatingly and ex- 

] 


claimed, ‘* Don’t strike, Mr. Hull!” 


“Don’t strike!” sneered Zedekiah. ‘Git 
eout then. Travel, or I’ll boot ye sky high into 
Abraham’s bosom.” 

No answer, except a still more crouching pos- 
ture; and Zedekiah actually fulfilled his threat 
as far as he was able. Up went one of his im- 
mense feet, with the swing of an alligator’s 
tail, but bootlessly, for Charley caught the hide 
bound deformity in his left hand, and the bull- 
calf went down backward with a bellow of ter 
ror and anguish. When he got up again, whicl 
was some five minutes afterward, his hands 
were tied behind his back, and his feet hamper- 
ed to the table legs, while his mouth was stifled 
in a huge muffler composed of towels tightly 
bound on with his own bandana handkerchief. 
Charley had just fastened him into the rocking 
chair with a trunk-strap,when there came a shake 














at the lock, and the landlord’s voice was heard 
demanding, “‘ Hullo there! what’s the row ?” 

Rushing to the door, Charley opened it 
a-crack, and whispered such an outrageous lie 
that I groan for him and curse the cruel force 
if circumstances as I record it. “ Mr. Hull has 
the delirium tremens,” said he. ‘* Dr. Hawley 
and I have just been tying him.” 

‘Delirium tremens, eh?’ answered mine 
host. “Don’t wonder a bit. Been to bed 
drunk every other night for three weeks. Nev- 
er sawsuch achap. Goes off and drinks alone. 
Buys his liquor at the groceries, too, by the bot 
tle, because the bar charges too high—he-he! 
Well, want any help?” 

“No. But just keep the servants away, and 
have it quiet around here, will you? We want 








to get him to sleep,”’ said Charley, closing and 
locking the door. 

Zedekiah had been kicking and groaning 
noisily all the while, but the landlord walked 
off without vouchsafing him any notice. Char- 
ley now produced from his pocket a traveling- 
inkstand, pen and paper, and wrote out the fol- 
lowing brief but significant epistle : 

‘*Miss Harriet Haw .ey,—Inasmuch as you desire 
that our engagement may be broken off, I consent, al- 
though with regret, to its immedis 

“Very respec 


te termination. 





ully yours, 

“ Zepekian Hut.” 
“There, Mr. Hull, that will do,” said Char 
sy, after having read the letter to his captive. 





‘Now, will you promise to copy that and sign 
it in your own naturai writing, if I will loose 
your right hand ?” 

Zedekiah nodded his bandaged head and 
rolled his eyes in solemn affirmation. The mo- 
ment, however, that his dexter was free, he 
snatched up his jack-knife and made a desper 
ate poke at the ribs of his rival. No harm fol 
lowed except a slash in the breast of Charley’s 
coat, and before ten seconds more elapsed the 
jack-knife had changed owners. <A thought of 
Napoleon signing his abdication at Fontaine- 
bleau softens me as I picture to myself Zedekiah 
Hull taking up the pen under terror of a sharper 
instrument, and copying out, in a chirography as 
ungraceful as his person, that renunciatory let 
ter. Occasionally he would halt and groan, for 
some reason which he could not explain: where- 
upon Charley would start him up with a prog of 
the knife-blade and a “ Now then, old fellow!” 

The epistle finished, Charley pocketed it, as 
well as the writing materials, threw the knife 
behind the bed, upset Zedekiah on his back, and 
walked out of the room, locking the door on the 
outside. ‘‘Hatty,’’ said he, rushing into the 
presence of that young lady, ‘read this!” 

She ran her eye over the paper as ‘he held it 
up to her, and then danced with joy, like a lit- 
tle child. ‘‘Give it to me,” she begged. ‘Oh 
Charley, I must have it to satisfy papa.” 

‘Give itto you! What will you give me for 
it, Hatty ?”’ he replied, his excited face sudden- 
ly becomming tender and solemn. 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 154.—H # 
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Sut let us not inquire minutely into the par- 
ticulars of this rather soft-hearted interview. 
The all-important fact is that they were married 
about three months afterward; and so we may 
take it for granted that they got properly en- 
gaged in one fashion or other. 

But the golden calf, and the two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars which made him worship- 
ful? Why Zedekiah, of course, exposed him 
self to public ridicule by bringing an action 
against Charles Howard, and getting six and a 
quarter cents damages with the privilege of pay- 
ing his own costs. As for the property, I have 
something curious to tell concerning that. On 
the day that Hatty and Charley returned from 
their wedding journey, after every body had 
kissed and cried until the family happiness had 
been expressed in some weak measure, there 
came the natural and time-honored question, 
‘What news ?” 

‘*Sad news,” replied the Doctor, his cheerful 
face taking a solemn light. ‘A very sad affair 
indeed. That poor Zedekiah Hull is dead.” 

“Dead! Is it possible! How did he die, papa?” 

‘“‘A very, very shocking affair,” repeated 
papa. ‘* You know what a woeful drinking way 
he had got into. Well, he died last night of 
delirium tremens. As it was Sunday, I was 
here, and Burnham called me in. We did what 
we could for him, but we might as well have 
tried to put out a blazing city with one pailful 
f water as to check his disease with our medi- 
cines. Qh, it’s a sad, sad case. It shows the 
danger of sudden prosperity. He was temper- 
ate enough, I believe, until he received that im- 
mense legacy. That threw him into a state of 
nervous excitement, which the poor man, with 
his meagre education and feeble moral princi- 
ple, could only allay by means of liquor. And 
this is the end cf him. To-morrow we shall at- 
tend his funeral.” 

Although the Doctor stopped and sighed, as 
if he had told all that was worth telling, Hatty 


} remained mute, expectant, unsatisfied. 


‘*My dear,” whispered Mrs. Hawley, while a 
smile squeezed its way out of one pursed-up cor- 
ner of her mouth, ‘‘my dear, the—the will is in 
existence. The money comes back to us.” 

Reader, it is a hard thing and a great respons- 
ibility to destroy a young man, even an obnox- 
jous one, by such a terrible end as delirium tre- 
mens. But something of the kind had to be 
done: there was no other method of getting the 
money back into the scrupulous palms of Doctor 
Hawley ; and get it back there I must, for I am 
not one of those wicked writers who leave vir- 
tue unrewarded. Of course our excellent friend 
was provokingly indifferent to the fact that he 
had recovered his fortune ; but not so the crowd 
of his well-wishers, who all have that earnest 
appreciation of money’s worth which distinguish- 
| es the enlightened American; and great was the 
joy in New Haven when the two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars returned to the hands which 
| did them honor. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


BALDASSARRE MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


HEN Baldassarre was wandering about 

Florence in search of a spare outhouse 
where he might have the cheapest of sheltered 
beds, his steps had been attracted toward that 
sole portion of ground within the walls of the 
city which is not perfectly level, and where the 
spectator, lifted above the roofs of the houses, 
can see beyond the city to the protecting hills 
and far-stretching valley, otherwise shut out 
from his view except along the welcome open- 
ing made by the course of the Arno. Part of 
that ground has been already seen by us as the 
hill of Bogoli, at that time a great stone quarry ; 
but the side toward which Baldassarre directed 
his steps was the one that sloped down behind 
the Via de’ Bardi, and was most commonly 
called the hill of San Giorgio. Bratti had told 
him that Tito’s dwelling was in the Via de’ 
Bardi; and, after surveying that street, he turned 
up the slope of the hill which he had observed 
as he was crossing the bridge. 
a sheltering outhouse on that hill, he would be 
glad: he had now for some years been accus- | 
tomed to live with a broad sky about him; and, 
moreover, the narrow passes of the streets, with 
their strip of sky above, and the unknown laby- 
rinth around them, seemed to intensify his sense 
of loneliness and feeble memory. 

The hill was sparsely inhabited, and covered 

chiefly by gardens; but in one spot was a piece 
of rough ground jagged with great stones, which | 





If he could find | 
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had never been cultivated since a landslip had 


| ruined some houses there toward the end of the 


thirteenth century. Just above the edge of this 
broken ground stood a queer little square build- 
ing, looking like a truncated tower roofed in 
with fluted tiles, and close by was a small out- 
house, apparently built up against a piece of 
ruined stone wall. Under a large half-dead 
mulberry-tree that was now sending its last flut- 
tering leaves in at the open door-ways, a shriy- 


| eled, hardy old woman was untying a goat with 


| 


| 


two kids, and Baldassarre could see that part of 
the outbuilding was occupied by live-stock ; but 
the door of the other part was open, and it was 
empty of every thing but some tools and straw. 
It was just the sort of place he wanted. He 
spoke to the old woman; but it was not till he 
got close to her and shouted in her ear that he 
succeeded in making her understand his want 
of a lodging, and his readiness to pay for it. 
At first he could get no answer beyond shakes 


| of the head and the words, ‘* No—no lodging,” 


| a week for that shelter. 


uttered in the muffled tone of the deaf. But, 
by dint of persistence, he made clear to her that 
he was a poor stranger from a long way over 
seas, and could not afford to go to hostelries ; 
that he only wanted to lie on the straw in the 
outhouse, and would pay her a quattrino or two 
She still looked at him 
dubiously, shaking her head and talking low to 
herself; but presently, as if a new thought oc- 
curred to her, she fetched a hatchet from the 
house, and, showing him a chump that lay half 
covered with litter in a corner, asked him if he 
would chop that up for her: if he would, he 
might lie in the outhouse for one night. He 
agreed, and Monna Lisa stood with her arms 
akimbo to watch him, with a smile of gratified 
cunning, saying low to herself, 

‘*Tt’s lain there ever since my old man died. 
What then? I might as well have put a stone 
on the fire. He chops very well, though he does 
speak with a foreign tongue, and looks odd. I 
couldn’t have got it done cheaper. And if he 
only wants a bit of straw to lie on, I might make 
him do an errand or two up and down the hill. 
Who need know? And sin that’s hidden ’s half 
forgiven.* He’sastranger: he'll take no notice 
of her. And I'll tell her to keep her tongue 
still.” 

The antecedent to these feminine pronouns 
had a pair of blue eyes, which at that moment 
were applied to a large round hole in the shutter 
of the upper window. The shutter was closed, 
not for any penal reasons, but because only the 
opposite window had the luxury of glass in it: 
the weather was not warm, and a round hole 
four inches in diameter served all the purposes 
of observation. The hole was unfortunately a 
little too high, and obliged the small observer to 





* “ Peccato celato 6 mezzo perdonato.""—Prov. 
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stand on a low stool of a rickety character; but 
Tessa would have stood a long while in a much 
more inconvenient position for the sake of seeing 
a little variety in her life. She had been drawn 
to the opening at the first loud tones of the 
strange voice speaking to Monna Lisa; and 
darting gently across her room every now and 
then to peep at something, she continued to 
stand there until the wood had been chopped, 
and she saw Baldassarre enter the outhouse, as 
the dusk was gathering, and seat himself on the 
straw. 

A great temptation had laid hold of Tessa’s 
mind; she would go and take that old man part 
of her supper, and talk to him a little. He 
was not deaf like Monna Lisa, and besides she 
could say a great many things to him that it 
was no use to shout at Monna Lisa, who knew 
them already. And he was a stranger—stran- 
gers came from a long way off and went away 
again, and lived nowhere in particular. It was 
naughty, she knew, for obedience made the larg- 
est part in Tessa’s idea of duty; but it would be 
something to confess to the padre next Pasqua, 
and there was nothing else to confess except go- 
ing to sleep sometimes over her beads, and be- 
inz a little cross with Monna Lisa because she 
was so deaf; for she had as much idleness as 
she liked now, and was never frightened into 
telling white lies. She turned away from her 
shutter with rather an excited expression in her 
childish face, which was as pretty and pouting 
as ever. Her garb was still that of a simple 
contadina, but of a contadina prepared for a 
festa: her gown of dark-green serge, with its 
red girdle, was very clean and neat; she had 
the string of red glass beads round her neck; 
and her brown hair, rough from curliness, was 
duly knotted up and fastened with the silver pin. 
She had but one new ornament, and she was 
very proud of it, for it was a fine gold ring. 

She sat on the low stool, nursing her knees, 


for a minute or two, with her little soul poised | 
in fluttering excitement on the edge of this | 


pleasant transgression. It was quite irresisti- 
ble: she had been commanded to make no ac- 
quaintances, and warned that if she did all her 
new happy lot would vanish away, and be like a 
hidden treasure that turned to lead as soon as it 
was brought to the daylight; and she had been 
so obedient that when she had to go to church 
she had kept her face shaded by her hood, and 
had pursed up her lips quite tightly It was 
true her obedience had been a little helped by 
her own dread lest the alarming step-father No- 
fri should turn up even in this quarter, so far 
from the Por’ del Prato, and beat her at least, 
if he did not drag her back to work for him. 





| 


But this old man was not an acquaintance; he | 


was a poor stranger going to sleep in the out- 


house, and he probably knew nothing of step- | 
father Nofri; and, besides, if she took him some | 


supper, he would like her, and not want to tell 
any thing about her. 
she must not go and talk to him, therefore 
Monna Lisa must not be consulted. 


Monna Lisa would say | 


not signify what she found out after it had been 
done. 

Supper was being prepared, she knew—a 
mountain of macaroni flavored with cheese— 
fragrant enough to tame any stranger. So she 
tripped down stairs with a mind full of deep de- 
signs, and first asking with an innocent look 
what that noise of talking had been, without 
waiting for an answer, knit her brow with a per- 
emptory air, scmething like a kitten trying to 
be formidable, and sent the old woman up stairs: 
In 
three minutes Tessa, with her lantern in one 
hand and a wooden bowl of macaroni in the 
other, was kicking gently at the door of the out- 
house ; 


she chose to eat her supper down below. 


and Baldassarre, roused from sad rev- 
erie, doubted in the first moment whether he 
was awake as he opened the door and saw this 
surprising little handmaid, with delight in her 
wide eyes, breaking in on his dismal ioneliness. 
“T’ve brought you some supper,” she said, 
lifting her mouth toward his ear and shouting, 
as if he had been deaf like Monna Lisa. ‘ Sit 
down and eat it while I stay with you.” 
Surprise and distrust surmounted every other 
feeling in Baldassarre; but, though he had no 
smile or word of gratitude ready, there could 
not be any impulse to push away this visitant, 
and he sank down passively on his straw again, 
while Tessa placed herself close to him, put the 
wooden bowl on his lap, and set down the lan- 
tern in front of them, crossing her hands before 
her, and nodding at the bowl with a significant 


smile, as much as to say, ‘‘ Yes, you may reall 


eat it.’ For in the excitement of carrying out 
her deed she had forgotten her previous thought 
that the stranger would not be 
fallen into her habitual 
show and shouting. 

The invitation was not a disagreeable one, for 
he had been gnawing a remnant of dried bread, 
which had left plenty of appetite for any thing 
warm and relishing. Tessa watched the dis- 
appearance of two or three mouthfuls without 
speaking, for she had thought his eyes rather 
fieree at first; but now she ventured to put her 
mouth to his ear again and cry— 

**T like my supper, don’t you?” 

It was not a smile, but rather the milder look 
of a dog touched by kindness but unable to 
smile, that Baldassarre turned on this round 
blue-eyed thing that was caring about him. 

“‘ Yes,” he said; ** but I can hear well—I’m 
not deaf.” 

“Tt is true; I forgot,” said Tessa, lifting her 
hands and clasping them. ‘‘ But Monna Lisa 
is deaf, and I live with her. She’s a kind old 
woman, and I’m not frightened at her. And 
we live very well: we have plenty of nice things. 
I can have nuts if I like. And I’m not obliged 
to work now. I used to have to work, and I 
didn’t like it; but I liked feeding the mules, 


deaf, and had 
alternative of dumb 


| and I should like to see poor Giannetta, the lit- 


tle mule, again. We've only got a gcat and 
two kids, and I used to talk to the goat a good 


It did | deal, because there was nobody else but Monna 
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Lisa. But now I’ve got something else—can{ ‘No, child; I think I shall ery no more.” 


you guess what it is?’ 

She drew her head back, and looked with a 
challenging smile at Baldassarre, as if she had 
proposed a difficult riddle to him. 

‘*No,” said he, putting aside his bowl, and 
looking at her dreamily. It seemed as if this 
young prattling thing were some memory come 
back out of his own youth. 

**You like me to talk to you, don’t you?” 
said Tessa, ‘‘ but you must not tell any body. 
Shall I fetch you a bit of cold sausage ?” 

He shook his head, but he looked so mild 
now that Tessa felt quite at her ease. 

“Well, then, I’ve got a little baby. Such a 
pretty bambinetto, with little fingers and nails! 
Not old yet; it was born at the Nativita, Monna 
Lisa says. I was married one Nativita, a long, 
long while ago, and nobody knew. O Santa 
Madonna! I didn’t mean to tell you that!” 

Tessa set up her shoulders and bit her lip,look- 
ing at Baldassarre as if this betrayal of secrets 
must have an exciting effect on him too. But 
he seemed not to care much; and perhaps that 
was in the nature of strangers. 

‘* Yes,” she said, carrying on her thought 
uoud, ‘‘ you are a stranger; you don’t live any 
where or know any body, do you ?” 

‘*No,” said Baldassarre, also thinking aloud, 
rather than consciously answering, ‘‘ I only know 
one man.” 

‘*His name is not Nofri, is it ?” said Tessa, 
anxiously. 

“No,” said Baldassarre, noticing her look of 
fear. ‘‘Is that your husband’s name?” 

That mistaken supposition was very amusing 
to Tessa. She laughed and clapped her hands 
as she said, 

**No, indeed! But I must not tell you any 
thing about my husband. You would never 
think what he is—not at all like Nofri!” 

She laughed again at the delightful incongra- 
ity between the name of Nofri—which was not 
separable from the idea of the cross-grained step- 
father—and the idea of her husband. 

‘*But I don’t see him very often,” she went 
on, more gravely. ‘‘ And sometimes I pray to 
the Holy Madonna to send him oftener; and 
once she did. But I must go back to my bam- 
binetto now. I'll bring it to show you to-mor- 
row. You would like to see it. Sometimes it 
cries and makes a face, but only when it’s hun- 
gry, Monna Lisa says. You wouldn’t think it, 
but Monna Lisa had babies once, and they are 
all dead old men. My husband says she will 
never die now, because she’s so well dried. I’m 
glad of that, for I'm fond of her. You would 
like to stay here to-morrow, shouldn’t you?” 

**T should like to have this place to come and 
rest in, that’s all,” said Baldassarre. ‘I would 
pay for it, and harm nobody.” 

‘*No, indeed; I think you are not a bad old | 
man. But you look sorry about something. 
Tell me, is there any thing you shall cry about 
when I leave you by yourself? J used to cry | 
once.” 





“That's right ; and I'll bring you some break- 
fast, and show you the bambino. Good-night !” 

Tessa took up her bowl and lantern, and closed 
the door behind her. The pretty loving appari- 
tion had been no more to Baldassarre than a 
faint rainbow on the blackness to the man who 
is wrestling in deep waters. He hardly thought 
of her again till his dreamy waking passed into 
the more vivid images of disturbed sleep. 

But Tessa thought much of him. She had no 
sooner entered the house than she told Monna 
Lisa what she had done, and insisted that the 
stranger should be allowed to come and rest in 
the outhouse when he liked. The old woman, 
who had had her notions of making him a use- 
ful tenant, made a great show of reluctance, 
shook her head, and urged that Messer Naldo 
would be angry if she let any one come about 
the house. ‘Tessa did not believe that. 
Naldo had said nothing against strangers who 
lived nowhere ; and this old man knew nobody 
except one person, who was not Nofri. 

‘* Well,” conceded Monna Lisa, at last, ‘if I 
let him stay for a while and carry things up the 
hill for me, thou must keep thy counsel and tell 
nobody.” 

**No,” said Tessa, ‘I'll only tell the bam- 


’ 


Messer 


bino.’ 

** And then,” Monna Lisa went on, in her 
thick under-tone, ‘‘God may love us well enough 
not to let Messer Naldo find out any thing about 
it. For he never comes here but at dark; and 
as he was here two days ago, it’s likely he'll nev- 
er come at all till the old man’s gone away again.” 

**Oh me! Monna,” said Tessa, clasping her 
hands, ‘* I wish Naldo had not to go such a long, 
long way sometimes before he comes back 
again.” 

‘* Ah, child, the world’s big, they say. There 
are places behind the mountains, and if people 
go night and day, night and day, they get to 
Rome, and see the Holy Father.” 

Tessa looked submissive in the presence of 
this mystery, and began to rock her baby and 
sing syllables of vague loving meaning, in tones 
that imitated a triple chime. 

The next morning she was unusually indus- 
trious in the prospect of more dialogue and of 
the pleasure she should give the poor old stran- 
ger by showing him her baby. But before she 
could get ready to take Baldassarre his break- 
fast she found that Monna Lisa had been em- 
ploying him as a drawer of water. She deferred 
her paternosters, and hurried down to insist that 
Baldassarre should sit on his straw, so that she 
might come and sit by him again while he ate 
his breakfast. That attitude made the new com- 
panionship all the more delightful to Tessa, for 
she had been used to sitting on straw in old days 
along with her goats and mules. 

‘*T will not let Monna Lisa give you too much 
work to do,” she said, bringing him some steam- 
ing broth and soft bread. ‘I don’t like much 
work, and I dare say you don’t. I like sitting 
in the sunshine and feeding things. Monna 
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Lisa says work is good, but she does it all her- 
self, so I don’t mind. She's not a cross old wo- 
man—you needn’t be afraid of her being cross. 
And now, you eat that, and I'll go and fetch my 
baby and show it you.” : 

Presently she came back with the small mum- 
my-case in herarms. The mummy looked very 
lively, having unusually large dark eyes, though 
no more than the usual indication of a future 
nose, 

**This is my baby,” said Tessa, seating her- 
self close to Baldassarre. ‘‘ You didn’t think it 
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was so pretty, did you? It is like the little 
Gest, and I should think the Santa Madonna 
would be kinder to me now, is it not true? 
3ut I have not much to ask for, because I have 
everything now—only that I should see my hus- 
band oftener. You may hold the bambino a lit- 
tle if you like, but I think you must not kiss 
him, because you might hurt him.” 

She spoke this prohibition in a tone of sooth- 
ing excuse, and Baldassarre could not refuse to 
hold the small package. ‘‘ Poor thing! poor 
thing!” he said, in a deep voice, which had 
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something strangely threatening in its apparent 
pity. It did not seem to him as if this guileless 
loving little woman could reconcile him to the 
world at all, but rather that she was with him 
against the world, that she was a creature who 
would need to be avenged. 

‘**Oh, don’t you be sorry for me,” she said ; 
‘“*for, though I don’t see him often, he is more 
beautiful and good than any body else in the 
world. I say prayers to him when he’s away. 
You couldn’t think what he is!” 

She looked at Baldassarre with a wide glance 
of mysterious meaning, taking the baby from 
him again, and almost wishing he would ques- 
tion her as if he wanted very much to know 
more. 

** Yes, I could,” said Baldassarre, rather bit- 
terly. 

** No, I’m sure you never could, said Tessa, 
earnestly. ‘* You thought he might be Nofri,” 
she added, with a triumphant air of conclusive- 
ness. ‘* But never mind; you couldn't know. 
What is your name ?” 

He rubbed his hand over his knitted brow, 
then looked at her blankly, and said, ‘‘ Ah, 
child, what is it ?” 

It was not that he did not often remember his 
name well enough; and if he had had presence 
of mind now to remember it, he would have 
chosen not to tell it. But a sudden question 
appealing to his memory had a paralyzing effect, 
and in that moment he was conscious of nothing 
but helplessness. 

Ignorant as Tessa was, the pity stirred in her 
by his blank look taught her to say, 

**Never mind; you are a stranger; it is no 
matter about your having a name. Good-by, 
now, because I want my breakfast. You will 
come here and rest when you like; Monna Lisa 
says you may. And don’t you be unhappy, for 
we'll be good to you.” 

** Poor thing!” said Baldassarre again. 


—_—_@—— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. 


Messer NAtpo came again sooner than was 


expected: he came on the evening of the twen- | 


ty-eighth of November, only eleven days after 


his previous visit, proving that he had not gone | 


far beyond the mountains; and a scene which 
we have witnessed as it took place that evening 
in the Via de’ Bardi may help to explain the 
impulse which turned his steps toward the hill 
of San Giorgio. 

When Tito had first found this home for Tes- 
sa, on his return from Rome, more than a year 


and a half ago, he had acted, he persuaded him- | 
self, simply under the constraint imposed on | 
him by his own kindliness after the unlucky in- | 


cident which had made foolish little Tessa im- 
agine him to be her husband. It was true that 
the kindness was manifested toward a pretty, 
trusting thing, whom it was impossible to be 


| 





near without feeling inclined to caress and pet 
her; but it was not less true that Tito had 
movements of kindness toward her apart from 
any contemplated gain to himself. Otherwise, 
charming as her prettiness and prattle were in a 
lazy moment, he might have preferred to be free 
from her; for he was not in love with Tessa— 
he was in Jove, for the first time in his life, with 
an entirely different woman, whom he was not 
simply inclined to shower caresses on, but whose 
presence possessed him so that the simple sweep 
of her long tresses across his cheek seemed to 
vibrate through the hours. All the young ideal 
passion he had in him had been stirred by Ro- 
mola, and his fibre was too fine, his intellect too 
bright, for him to be tempted into the habits of 
a gross pleasure-seeker. But he had spun a 
web about himself and Tessa, which he felt in- 
capable of breaking: in the first moments after 
the mimic marriage he had been prompted to 
leave her under an illusion by a distinct calcula- 
tion of his own possible need, but since that crit- 
ical moment it seemed to him that the web had 
gone on spinning in spite of him, like a growth 
over which he had no power. The elements of 
kindness and self-indulgence are hard to distin- 
guish in a soft nature like Tito’s; and the an- 
noyance he had felt under Tessa’s pursuit of him 
on the day of his betrothal, the thorough inten- 
tion of revealing the truth to her with which he 
set out to fulfill his promise of seeing her again, 
were a sufficiently strong argument to him that, 
in ultimately leaving Tessa under her illusion, 
and providing a home for her, he had been over- 
come by his own kindness. And in these days 
of his first devotion to Romola he needed a self- 
justifying argument. He had learned to be glad 
that she was deceived about some things. But 
every strong feeling makes to itself a conscience 
of its own—has its own piety; just as much as 
the feeling of the son toward the mother, which 
will sometimes survive amidst the worst fumes 
of depravation; and Tito could not yet be easy 
in committing a secret offense against his wed- 
ded love. 

But he was all the more careful in taking pre- 
cautions to preserve the secrecy of the offense. 
Monna Lisa, who, like many of her class, nev- 
er left her habitation except to go to one or two 
particular shops, and to confession once a year, 
knew nothing of his real name and whereabout : 
she only knew that he paid her so as to make 
her very comfortable, and minded little about 
the rest, save that she got fond of Tessa, and 
liked the cares for which she was paid. There 
was some mystery behind, clearly, since Tessa 
was a contadina, and Messer Naldo was a signor; 
but, for aught Monna Lisa knew, he might be a 
real husband. For Tito had thoroughly fright- 
ened Tessa into silence about the circumstances 
of their marriage, by telling her that if she broke 
that silence she would never see him again ; and 
Monna Lisa’s deafness, which made it impossi- 
ble to say any thing to her without some pre- 
meditation, had saved Tessa from any incau- 
tious revelation to her, such as had run off her 
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tongue in talking with Baldassarre. And for a 
long while Tito’s visits were so rare, that it 
seemed likely enough he took journeys between 
them. They were prompted chiefly by the de- 
sire to see that all things were going on well 
with Tessa; and though he always found his vis- 
it pleasanter than the prospect of it—always felt 
anew the charm of that pretty ignorant loving- 
ness and trust—he had not yet any real need of 
it. But he was determined, if possible, to pre- 
serve the simplicity on which the charm depend- 
ed; to keep Tessa a genuine contadina, and not 
place the small field-flower among conditions 
that would rob it of its grace. He would have 
been shocked to see her in the dress of any oth- 
er rank than her own; the piquancy of her talk 
would be all gone if things began to have new 
relations for her, if her world became wider, her 
pleasures less childish ; and the squirrel-like en- 
joyment of nuts at discretion marked the stand- 
ard of the luxuries he provided for her. By 
this means Tito saved Tessa’s charm from being 
sullied; and he also, by a convenient coincidence, 
saved himself from aggravating expenses that 
were already rather importunate to a man whose 
money was all required for his avowed habits of 
life. 

This, in brief, had been the history of Tito’s 
relation to Tessa up to a very recent day. It 
is true that once or twice before Bardo’s death 
the sense that there was Tessa up the hill, with 
whom it was possible to pass an hour agreeably, 
had been an inducement to him to escape from 
a little weariness of the old man, when, for lack 
of any positive engagement, he might otherwise 
have borne the weariness patiently and shared 
Romola’s burden. But the moment when he 
had first felt a real hunger for Tessa’s ignorant 


lovingness and belief in him had not come till | 


quite lately, and it was distinctly marked out 


by circumstances as little to be forgotten as the | 
oncoming of a malady that has permanently vi- | 
It was the day 


tiated the sight and hearing. 
when he had first seen Baldassarre, and had 
bought the armor. Returning across the bridge 
that night, with the coat of mail in his hands, 
he had felt an unconquerable shrinking from an 
immediate encounter with Romola. She, too, 
knew little of the actual world; she, too, trusted 
him; but he had an uneasy consciousness that 
behind her frank eyes there was a nature that 
could judge him, and that any ill-founded trust 
of hers sprang not from pretty brute-like incapac- 
ity, but from a nobleness which might prove an 
alarming touchstone. He wanted a little ease, 
a little repose from self-control, after the agita- 
tion and exertions of the day; he wanted to be 
where he could adjust his mind to the morrow, 
without caring how he behaved at the present 
moment. And there was a sweet adoring creat- 
ure within reach whose presence was as safe and 
unconstraining as that of her own kids—who 
would believe any fable, and remain quite un- 
impressed by public opinion. And so on that 
evening, when Romola was waiting and listen- 
ing for him, he turned his steps up the hill. 


| moments before she opened her eyes. 


483 
No wonder, then, that the steps took the same 
course on this evening, eleven days later, when 
he had had to recoil under Romola’s first out- 
burst of scorn. He could not wish Tessa in his 
wife’s place, or refrain from wishing that his wife 
should be thoroughly reconciled to him; for it 
was Romola, and not Tessa, that belonged to 
the world where all the larger desires of a man 
who had ambition and effective faculties must 
necessarily lie. But he wanted a refuge from 
a standard disagreeably rigorous, of which he 
could not make himself independent simply by 
thinking it folly ; and Tessa’s little soul was that 
inviting refuge. 

It was not much more than eight o’clock when 
he went up the stone steps to the door of Tessa's 
room. Usually she heard his entrance into the 
house, and ran to meet him, but not to-night; 
and when he opened the door he saw the reason. 
A single dim light was burning above the dying 
fire, and showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by 
the head of the bed where the baby lay. Her 
head had fallen aside on the pillow, and her 
brown rosary, which usually hung above the pil- 
low over the picture of the Madonna and the 
golden palm-branches, lay in the loose grasp of 
her right hand. She had gone fast asleep over 
her beads. Tito stepped lightly across the little 
room, and sat down close to her. She had prob- 
ably heard the opening of the door as part of her 
dream, for he had not been looking at her two 
She open- 
ed them without any start, and remained quite 
motionless looking at him, as if the sense that 


he was there smiling at her shut out any impulse 
| which could disturb that happy passiveness. But 
when he put his hand under her chin, and stoop- 
ed to kiss her, she said: 
‘T dreamed it, and then I said it was dream- 


ing—and then I awoke, and it was true.” 


‘* Little sinner!” said Tito, pinching her chin, 
‘¢you have not said half your prayers. I will 
punish you by not looking at your baby; it is 
ugly.” 

Tessa did not like those words, even though 
| Tito was smiling. She had some pouting dis- 
| tress in her face as she said, bending anxiously 
| over the baby, 
| **Ah, it is not true! We is prettier than any 
}thing. You do not think he is ugly. You will 
look at him. He is even prettier than when you 
| saw him before—only he’s asleep, and you can’t 
see his eyes or his tongue, and I can’t show you 
his hair—and it grows—isn’t that wonderful? 
Look at him! It’s true his face is very much 
all alike when he’s asleep; there is not so much 
to see as when he’s awake. If you kiss him very 
gently he won't wake: you want to kiss him, is 
it not true?” 

He satisfied her by giving the small mummy 
| a butterfly-kiss, and then, putting his hand on 
| her shoulder and turning her face toward him, 

said, ‘‘ You like looking at the baby better than 
| looking at your husband, you false one !” 

She was still kneeling, and now rested her 
hands on his knee, looking up at him like one 
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of Fra Lippo Lippi’s round-cheeked adoring 
angels. 

‘*No,” she said, shaking her head; ‘‘I love 
you always best, only I want you to look at the 
bambino and love him; I used only to want you 
to love me.” 

“And did you expect me to come again so 
soan ?” said Tito, inclined to make her prattle. 
He still felt the effects of the agitation he had 
undergone, still felt like a man who has been 
violently jarred, and this was the easiest relief 
from silence and solitude. 

“Ah no,” said Tessa, ‘I have counted the 
days—to-day I began at my right thumb again 
—since you put on the beautiful chain coat, that 
Messer Saint Michael gave you to take care of 
you on your journey. And you have got it on 
now,” she said, peeping through the opening in 
the breast of his tunic. ‘“ Perhaps it made you 
come back sooner.” 

**Perhaps it did, Tessa,” he said. 
don’t mind the coat now. Tell me what has 
happened since I was here. Id you see the 
tents in the Prato, and the soldiers and horse- 
men when they passed the bridges—did you hear 
the drums and trumpets ?” 

‘Yes, and I was rather frightened, because I 
thought the soldiers might come up here. And 
Monna Lisa was a little afraid too, for she said 
they might carry our kids off; she said it was 
their business to do mischief. But the Holy 
Madonna took care of us, for we never saw one 
of them up here. But something has happened, 
only I hardly dare tell you, and that is what I 
was saying more aves for.” 

** What do you mean, Tessa?” said Tito, 
rather anxiously. “ Make haste and tell me.” 

“Yes, but will you let me sit on your knee? 
because then I think I shall not be so fright- 
ened.” 

He took her on his knee, and put his arm 
round her, but looked grave: it seemed that 
something unpleasant must pursue him even 
here. 

“ At first, I didn’t mean to tell you,” said 
Tessa, speaking almost in a whisper, as if that 
would mitigate the offense; ‘‘ because we thought 
the old man would be gone away before you came 
again, and it would be as if it had not been. 
But now he is there, and you are come, and I 
never did any thing you told me not to do before. 
And I want to tell you, and then you will per- 
haps forgive me, for it is a long while before I 
go to confession.” 

‘*Yes, tell me every thing, my Tessa.” He 
began to hope it was after all a trivial matter. 

**Oh, you will be sorry for him: I'm afraid 
he cries about something when I don’t see him. 
But that was not the reason I went to him first ; 
it was because I wanted to talk to him and show 
him my baby, and he was a stranger that lived 
nowhere, and I thought you wouldn't care so 
much about my talking to him. And I think 
he is not a bad old man, and he wanted to come 
and sleep on the straw next to the goats, and I | 
made Monna Lisa say, ‘ Yes, he might,’ and he’s 


** But 
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away all the day almost, but when he comes 
back, I talk to him, and take him something to 
eat. 

‘*Some beggar, I suppose. It was naughty 
of you, Tessa, and Iam angry with Monna Lisa. 
[ must have him sent away.” 

‘* No, I think he is not a beggar, for he wanted 
to pay Monna Lisa, only she asked him to do 
work for her instead. And he gets himself 
shaved, and his clothes are tidy: Monna Lisa 
says he is a decent man. But sometimes | 
think he is not in his right mind. Lupo, at 
Peretola, was not in his right mind: and he 
looks a little like Lupo sometimes, as if he didn’t 
know where he was.” 

‘*What sort of face has he?” said Tito. his 
heart beginning to beat strangely. He was so 
haunted by the thought of Baldassarre, that it 
was already he whom he saw in imagination 
sitting on the straw not many yards from him. 
“Fetch your stool, my Tessa, and sit on it.” 

‘* Shall you not forgive me?” she said, timid- 
ly, moving from his knee. 

**Yes, I will not be angry—only sit down, 
and tell me what sort of old man this is.” 

“T can't think how to tell you: he is not like 
my step-father, Nofri, or any body. His face is 
yellow, and he has deep marks in it; and his 
hair is white, but there is none on the top of his 
head: and his eyebrows are black, and he looks 
from under them at me, and says, ‘ Poor thing!’ 
to me, as if he thought I was beaten as I used 
to be; and that seems as if he couldn’t be in his 
right mind, doesn’t it? And I asked him his 
name once, but he couldn’t tell it me: yet every 
body has a name—is it not true? And he has 
a book now, and keeps looking at it ever so long, 
as if he were a patire. But I think he is not 
saying prayers, for his lips never move; ah, you 





| are angry with me, or is it because you are sorry 


for the old man ?” 

Tito’s eyes were still fixed on Tessa; but he 
had ceased to see her, and was only seeing the 
objects her words suggested. It was this absent 
glance which frightened her, and she could not 
help going to kneel at his side again. But he 
did not heed her, and she dared not touch him, 
or speak to him: she knelt, trembling and won- 
dering; and this state of mind suggesting her 
beads to her, she took them from the floor, and 
began to te!l hem again, her pretty lips moving 
silently, and her blue eyes wide with anxiety 
and struggling tears. 

Tito was quite unconscious of her movements 
—unconscious of his own attitude: he was in 
that rapt state in which a man will grasp pain- 
ful roughness, and press, and press it closer, and 
never feel it. A new possibility had risen before 
him, which might dissolve at once the wretched 
conditions of fear and suppression that were 
marring his life. Destiny had brought within 
his reach an opportunity of retrieving that mo- 
ment on the steps of the Duomo, when the Past 
had grasped him with living quivering hands, 
and he had disowned it. A few steps, and he 


might be face to face with his father, with no 
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witness by; he might seek forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation; and there was money now, from the 
sale of the library, to enable them to leave Flor- 
ence without disclosure, and go into Southern 
Italy, where, under the probable French rule, 
he had already laid a foundation for patronage. 
Romola need never know the whole truth, for 
she could have no certain means of identifying 
that prisoner in the Duomo with Baldassarre, or 
of learning what had taken place on the steps, 
except from Baldassarre himself; and if his fa- 
ther forgave, he would also consent to bury, that 
offense. But with this possibility of relief, by 
an easy spring, from present evil, there rose the 
other possibility, that the fierce-hearted man 
might refuse to be propitiated. Well, and if 
he did, things would only be as they had been 
before; for there would be no witness by. It} 
was not repentance with a white sheet round it 
and taper in hand, confessing its hated sin in 
the eyes of men, that Tito was preparing for: it 
was a repentance that would make all things 
pleasant again, and keep all past unpleasant 
things secret. And Tito’s soft-heartedness, his 
indisposition to feel himself in harsh relations 
with any creature, was in strong activity toward 
his father, now his father was brought near to 
him. It would be a state of ease that his nafure 
could not but desire, if that poisonous hatred in | 
Baldassarre’s glance could be replaced by some- 
thing of the old affection and complacency. 
* Tito longed to have his world once again com- 
pletely cushioned with good-will, and longed for | 
it the more eagerly because of what he had just 
suffered from the collision with Romola. It 
was not difficult to him to smile pleadingly on 
those whom he had injured, and offer to do them 
much kindness: and no quickness of intellect 
could tell him exactly the taste of that honey | 
on the lips of the injured. The opportunity was | 
there, and it raised an inclination which hemmed 
in the calculating activity of his thought. He} 
started up, and stepped toward the door; but 
Tessa’s cry, as she dropped her beads, roused 
him from his absorption. He turned and} 
said, 
** My Tessa, get me a lantern; and don’t cry, 
little pigeon, I am not angry.” 
They went down the stairs, and Tessa was 


going to shout the need of the lantern in Monna 


Lisa’s ear, when Tito, who had opened the door, 
said, ‘* Stay, Tessa—no, I want no lantern: go 
up stairs again, and keep quiet, and say nothing 
to Monna Lisa.” 

In half a minute he stood before the closed 
door of the outhouse, where the moon was shin- 
ing white on the old paintless wood. 

In this last decisive moment Tito felt a tremor 
upon him—a sudden instinctive shrinking from 
a possible tiger-glance, a possible tiger-leap. Yet 
why should he, a young man, be afraid of an old 
one? a young man with armor on, of an old 
man without a weapon? 
ment’s hesitation, and Tito laid his hand on the 
door. Was his father asleep ? 
thing else but the door that screened him from 


the dagger had flashed out. 


It was but a mo-| 


Was there no-| 
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the voice and the glance which no magic could 
turn into ease? 

Baldassarre was not asleep. There was a 
square opening high in the walls of the hovel, 
through which the moonbeams sent in a stream 
of pale light: and if Tito could have looked 
through the opening, he would have seen his 
father seated on the straw, with something that 
shone like a white star in his hand. Baldas- 
sarre was feeling the edge of his poniard, taking 
refuge in that sensation from a hopeless blank 
of thought that seemed to lie like a great gulf 
between his passion and its aim. He was in 
one of his most wretched moments of conscious 
helplessness: he had been poring, while it was 
light, over the book that lay open beside him; 
then he had been trying to recall the names of 
his jewels, and the symbols engraved on them; 
and though at certain other times he had re- 


| . . 
| covered some of those names and symbols, to- 


night they were all gone into darkness. And 
this effort at igward seeing had seemed to end 
in utter paralysis of memory. He was reduced 
to a sort of mad consciousness that he was a soli- 
tary pulse of just rage in a world filled with de 
fying baseness. He had clutched and unsheathed 
his dagger, and for a long while had been feel- 
ing its edge, his mind narrowed to one image, 
and the dream of one sensation—the sensation 
of plunging that dagger into a base heart, which 
he was unable to pierce in any other way. 

Tito had his hand on the door and was pull- 
ing it: it dragged against the ground as such 
old doors often do, and Baldassarre, startled out 
of his dream-like state, rose from his sitting pos- 
ture in vague amazement, not knowing where he 
was. He had not yet risen to his feet, and was 


| still kneeling on one knee, when the door came 


wide open and he saw, dark against the moon- 
light, with the rays falling on one bright mass 
of curls and one round olive cheek, the image 
of his reverie—not shadowy—« lose and real like 
water at the lips after the thirsty dream of it. 
No thought could come athwart that eagei 
thirst. In one moment, before Tito could start 
back, the old man, with the preternatural force 
| of rage in his limbs, had sprung forward and 
In the next mo- 
| ment the dagger had snapped in two, and Bal- 
dassarre, under the parrying force of Tito’s arm, 
had fallen back on the straw, clutching the hilt 
with its bit of broken blade. The pointed end 
lay shining against ‘Tito’s feet. 

| Tito had felt one great heart-leap of terror as 
he had staggered under the weight of the thrust : 
| he felt now the triumph of deliverance and safe- 
| ty. His armor had been proved, and vengeance 
lay helpless before him. But the triumph raised 
no devilish impulse; on the contrary, the sight 
of his father close to him and unable to injure 
| him, made the effort at reconciliation easier. 
He was free from fear, but he had only the 
more unmixed and direct want to be free from 
the sense that he was hated. After they had 
| looked at each other a little while, Baldassarre 
| lying motionless in despairing rage, Tito said in 
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his soft tones, just as they had sounded before 
the last parting on the shores of Greece, 

“* Padre mio!” There was a pause after those 
words, but no movement or sound till he said, 

‘*T came to ask your forgiveness !” 

Again he paused, that the healing balm of 
those words might have time to work. But 
there was no sign of change in Baldassarre ; he 
lay as he had fallen, leaning on one arm: he 
was trembling, but it was from the shock that 
had thrown him down. 

‘*T was taken by surprise that morning. I 
wish now to be a son to you again. I wish to 
make the rest of your life happy, that you may 
forget what you have suffered.” 

He paused again. He had used the clearest 
and strongest words he could think of. It was 
useless to say more until he had some sign that 
Baldassarre understood him. Perhaps his mind 
was too distempered or too imbecile even for 
that; perhaps the shock of his fal! and his dis- 
appointed rage might have quite suspended the 
use of his faculties. 

Presently Baldassarre began to move. He 
threw away the broken dagger, and slowly and 
gradually, still trembling, began to raise him- 
self from the ground. ‘Tito put out his hand 
to help him, and so strangely quick are men’s 
souls that in this moment, when he began to 
feel his atonement was accepted, he had a dart- 
ing thought of the irksome efforts it entailed. 
Baldassarre clutched the hand that was held 
out, raised himself and clutched it still, going 
close up to Tito till their faces were not a foot 
off each other. Then he began to speak, in a 
deep, trembling voice: 

**T saved you—I nurtured you—I loved you. 
You forsook me—you robbed me—you denied 
me. What can you give me? You have made 
the world bitterness to me; but there is one 
draught of sweetness left—that you shall know 
agony.” 

He let fall Tito’s hand, and going backward 
a little, first rested his arm on a projecting stone 
in the wall, and then sank again in a sitting 
posture on the straw. The outleap of fury in 
the dagger-thrust had evidently exhausted him. 

Tito stood silent. If it had been a deep 
yearning emotion which had brought him to ask 
his father’s forgiveness the denial of it might 
have caused him a pang which would have ex- 
cluded the rushing train of thought that follow- 
ed those decisive words. As it was, though 
the sentence of unchangeable hatred grated on 
him and jarred him terribly, his mind glanced 
round with a self-preserving instinct to see how 
far those words could have the force of a sub- 
stantial threat. When he had come down to 
speak to Baldassarre he had said to himself that 
if his effort at reconciliation failed things would 
only be as they had been before. The first 
glance of his mind was backward to that thought 
again, but the future possibilities of danger that 
were conjured up along with it brought the per- 
ception that things were not as they had been 
before, and the perception came as a triumph- 
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ant relief. There was not only the broken dag- 
ger—there was the certainty from what Tessa 
had told him that Baldassarre’s mind was broken 
too, and had no edge that could reach him. 
Tito felt he had no choice now. He must defy 
Baldassarre as a mad, imbecile old man; and 
the chances were so strongly on his side that 
there was hardly room for fear. No, except 
the fear of having to do many unpleasant things 
in order to save himself from what was yet more 
unpleasant. And one of those unpleasant things 
must be done immediately: it was very difficult. 

“Do you mean to stay here ?” he said. 

** No,” said Baldassarre, bitterly ; ‘*you mean 


| to turn me out.” 


**Not so,” said Tito. ‘I only ask.” 

“T tell you you have turned me out. If it is 
your straw, you turned me off it three years ago.” 

“Then you mean to leave this place ?” said 
Tito, more anxious about this certainty than 
the ground of it. 

‘*T have spoken,” said Baldassarre. 

Tito turned and re-entered the house. Mon- 
na Lisa was nodding. He went up to Tessa, 
and found her crying by the side of her baby. 

‘*'Tessa,” he said, sitting down, and taking 
her head between his hands. ‘‘ Leave off cry- 
ing, little goose, and listen to me.” 

He lifted her chin upward that she might 
look at him, while he spoke very distinctly and 
emphatically. 

‘* You must never speak to that old man again. 
He is a mad old man, and he wants to kill me. 
Never speak to him or listen to him again.” 

Tessa’s tears had ceased, and her lips were 


pale with fright. 


” 


‘Ts he gone away? 

** He will go away. 
said to you.” 

**Yes; I will never speak to a stranger any 
more,” said Tessa, with a sense of guilt. 

He told her, to comfort her, that he would 
come again to-morrow, and then went down to 
Monna Lisa to rebuke her severely for letting a 
dangerous man come about the house. 

Tito felt that these were odious tasks; they 
were very evil-tasted morsels, but they were 
forced upon him. He heard Monna Lisa fas- 
ten the door behind him, and turned away, with- 
out looking toward the open door of the hovel. 
He felt secure that Baldassarre would go, and 
he could not wait to see him go. Even his 
young frame and elastic spirit were shattered 
by the agitations that had been crowded into 
this single evening. 

Baldassarre was still sitting on the straw when 
the shadow of Tito passed by. Before him lay 
the fragments of the broken dagger; beside him 
lay the open book, over which he had pored in 
vain. They looked like mocking symbols of his 
utter helplessness; and his body was still too 
trembling for him to rise and walk away. 

But the next morning, very early, when Tessa 
peeped anxiously through the hole in her shutter, 
the door of the hovel was open, and the strange 
oid man was gone. 


she whispered, 
Remember what I have 








CHAPTER XXXYV. 
WHAT FLORENCE WAS THINKING OF. 


For severa) days Tito saw little of Romola. 
He told her gently, the next morning, that it 
would be better for her to remove any small ar- 
ticles of her own from the library, as there would 
be agents coming to pack up the antiquities. 
Then, leaning to kiss her on the brow, he sug- 
gested that she should keep in her own room 
where the little painted tabernacle was, and 
where she was then sitting, so that she might 
be away from the noise of strange footsteps. 
Romola assented quietly, making no sign of 
emotion: the night had been one long waking 
to her, and, in spite of her healthy frame, sen- 
sation had become a dull continuous pain, as if 
she had been stunned and bruised. Tito divined 
that she felt ill, but he dared say no more; he 
only dared, perceiving that her hand and brow 
were stone cold, to fetch a furred mantle and 
throw it lightly round her. And in every brief 
interval that he returned to her the scene was 
nearly the same: he tried to propitiate her by 
some unobtrusive act or word of tenderness, and 
she seemed to have lost the power of speaking 
to him, or of looking at him. ‘‘ Patience!” he 
said to himself. ‘* She will recover it, and for- 
give at last. The tie to me must still remain 
the strongest.” When the stricken person is 
slow to recover and look as if nothing had hap- 
pened, the striker easily glides into the position 
of the aggrieved party; he feels no bruise him- 
self, and is strongly conscious of his own amia- 
ble behavior since he inflicted the blow. But 
Tito was not naturally disposed to feel himself 
aggrieved; the constant bent of his mind was 
toward propitiation, and he would have submit- 
ted to much for the sake of feeling Romola’s 
hand resting on his head again, as it did that 
morning when he first shrank from looking at 
her. 

But he found it the less difficult to wait pa- 
tiently for the return of his home-happiness be- 
cause his life out of doors was more and more 
interesting to him. A course of action which 
is in strictness a slowly-prepared outgrowth of 
the entire character is yet almost always trace- 
able to a single impression as its point of appar- 
ent origin; and since that moment in the Piazza 
del Duomo, when Tito, mounted on the bales, 
had tasted a keen pleasure in the consciousness 
of his ability to tickle the ears of men with any 
phrases that pleased them, his imagination had 
glanced continually toward a sort of political 
activity which the troubled public life of Flor- 
ence was likely enough to find occasion for. 
But the fresh dread of Baldassarre, waked in 
the same moment, had lain like an immovable 
rocky obstruction across that path, and had 
urged him into the sale of the library, as a prep- 
aration for the possible necessity ef leaving Flor- 
ence, at the very time when he was beginning 
to feel that it had « new attraction for him. 
That dread was nearly removed now: he must 
wear his armor still; he must prepare himself 
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for possible demands on his coolness and inge- 


|nuity; but he did not feel obliged to take the 


inconvenient step of leaving Florence and seek- 
ing new fortunes. His father had refused the 
offered atonement—had forced him into defi- 
ance; and an old man in a strange place, with 
his memory gone, was weak enough to be defied. 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves 
out now in very explicit thoughts. As the fresh- 
ness of young passion faded, life was taking more 
and mcre decidedly for him the aspect of a game 
in which there was an agreeable mingling of skill 
and chance. 

And the game that might be played in Flor- 
ence promised to be rapid and exciting; it was 
a game of revolutionary and party struggle, sure 
to include plenty of that unavowed action in 
which brilliant ingenuity, able to get rid of all 
inconvenient beliefs except that “ ginger is hot 
in the mouth,” is apt to see the path of superior 
wisdom. 

No sooner were the French guests gone than 
Florence was as agitated as a colony of ants 
when an alarming shadow has been removed 
and the camp has to be repaired. ‘* How are 
we to raise the money for the French king? 
How are we to manage the war with those ob- 
stinate Pisan rebels? Above all, how are we 
to mend our plan of government so as to hit on 
the best way of getting our magistrates chosen 
and our laws voted ?”” Till those questions were 
well answered trade was in danger of standing 
still, and that large body of the working men 
who were not counted as citizens, and had not 
so much as a vote to serve as an anodyne to their 
stomachs, were likely to get impatient. Some- 
thing must be done. 

And first the great bell was sounded, to call 
the citizens to a parliament in the Piazza de’ 
Signori; and when the crowd was wedged close, 
and hemmed in by armed men at all the outlets, 
the Signoria (or Gonfaloniere and eight Priors 
for the time being) came out and stood by the 
stone lion on the platform in front of the Old 
Palace, and proposed that twenty chief men of 
the city should have dictatorial authority given 
them, by force of which they should for one year 
choose all magistrates, and set the frame of 
government in order. And the people shouted 
their assent, and felt themselves the electors of 
the Twenty. This kind of ‘‘ parliament” was a 
very old Florentine fashion, by which the will 
of the few was made to seem the choice of the 
many. 

The shouting in the Piazza was soon at an 
end, but not so the debating inside the palace: 
was Florence to have a Great Council after the 
Venetian mode, where all the officers of govern- 
ment might be elected, and all laws voted by a 
wide number of citizens of a certain age and of 
ascertained qualifications, without question of 
rank or party; or was it to be governed on a 
narrower and less popular scheme, in which the 
hereditary influence of good families would be 
less adulterated with the votes of shopkeepers ? 
Doctors of law disputed day after day, and far 
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on into the night; Messer Pagolantonio Sode- 
rini alleged excellent reasons on the side of the 
popular scheme; Messer Guidantonio Vespucci 
alleged reasons equally excellent on the side of 
a more aristocratic form. It was a question of 
boiled or roast, which had been prejudged by the 
palates of the disputants, and the excellent ar- 
guing might have been protracted a long while 
without any other result than that of deferring 
the cooking. The majority of the men inside 
the palace, having power already in their hands, 
agreed with Vespucci, and thought change should 
be moderate; the majority outside the palace, 
conscious of little power and many grievances, 
were less afraid of change. 

And there was a force outside the palace which 
was gradually tending to give the vague desires 
of that majority the character of a determinate 
will. That force was the preaching of Savona- 
rola. Impelled partly by the spiritual necessity 
that was laid upon him to guide the people, and 
partly by the prompting of public men who could 
get no measures carried without his aid, he was 
rapidly passing in his daily sermons from the 
general to the special —from telling his hear- 
ers that they must postpone their private pas- 
sions and interests to the public good, to telling 
them precisely what sort of government they 
must have in order to promote that good—from 
** Choose whatever is best for all,” to ‘* Choose 
the Great Council,” and ‘‘ The Great Council is 
the will of God.” 

To Savonarola these were as good as identical 
propositions. ‘The Great Council was the only 
practicable plan for giving an expression to the 
publie will large enough to counteract the vitia- 
ting influence of party interests; it was a plan 
that would make honest impartial public action 
at least possible. And the purer the government 
of Florence could become—the more secure from 
the designs of men who saw their own advantage 
in the moral debasement of their fellows—the 
nearer would the Florentine people approach 
the character of a pure community, worthy to 
lead the way in the renovation of the church and 
the world. And Fra Girolamo’s mind never 
stopped short of that sublimest end: the objects 
toward which he felt himself working had al- 
ways the same moral magnificence. He had no 
private malice, he sought no petty gratification. 
Even in the last terrible days, when ignominy, 
torture, and the fear of torture, had laid bare 
every hidden weakness of his soul, he could say 
to his importunate judges, ‘‘ Do not wonder if 


it seems to you that I have told but few things; | 


for my purposes were few and great ” 
onereree 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ARIADNE DISCROWNS HERSELF 


Ir was more than three weeks before the con- 
tents of the library were all packed and carried 
away. And Romola, instead of shutting her 
eyes and ears, had watched the process. The 





exhaustion consequent on violent emotion is apt 
to bring a dreamy disbelief in the reality of its 
cause; and in the evening, when the workmen 
were gone, Romola took her hand-lamp and 
walked slowly round among the confusion of 
straw and wooden cases, pausing at every vacant 
pedestal, every well-known object laid prostrate, 
with a sort of bitter desire to assure herself that 
there was a sufficient reason why her love was 
gone and the world was barren for her. And 
still, as the evenings came, she went and went 
again; no longer to assure herself, but because 
this vivifying of pain and despair about her fa- 
ther’s memory was the strongest life left to her 
affections. And on the 23d of December she 
knew that the last packages were going. She 
ran to the loggia at the top of the house that she 
might not lose the last pang of seeing the slow 
wheels move across the bridge. 

It was a cloudy day, and nearing dusk. Arno 
ran dark and shivering; the hills were mourn- 
ful; and Florence with its girdling stone towers 
had that silent, tomb-like look which unbroken 
shadow gives to a city seen from above. Santa 
Croce, where her father lay, was dark amidst 
that darkness; and slowly crawling over the 
bridge, and slowly vanishing up the narrow 
street, was the white load, like a cruel, deliber- 
ate Fate, carrying away her father’s life-long 
hope to bury it in an unmarked grave. Romola 
felt less that she was seeing this herself than that 
her father was conscious of it as he lay helples: 
under the imprisoning stones, where her hand 
could not reach his to tell him that he was not 
alone. 

She stood still even after the load had disap- 
peared, heedless of the cold, and soothed by the 
gloom which seemed to cover her like a mourn- 
ing garment and shut out the discord of joy. 
When suddenly the great bell in the palace 
tower rang out a mighty peal: not the hammer- 
sound of alarm, but an agitated peal of triumph, 
and one after another every other bell in every 
other tower seemed to catch the vibration and 
join the chorus. And as the chorus swelled 
and swelled till the air seemed made of sound, 
little flames, vibrating too, as if the sound had 
caught fire, burst out between the turrets of the 
palace and on the girdling towers. 

That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on 
Romola like sharp wounds. ‘They were the tri- 
umph of demons at the success of her husband’s 
treachery and the desolation of her life. Little 
more than three weeks ago she had been intoxi- 
cated with the sound of those very bells ,; and in 
the gladness of Florence she had heard a proph- 
ecy of her own gladness. But now the general 
joy seemed cruel to her; she stood aloof from 
that common life—that Florence which was 
flinging out its loud exultation to stun the ears 
of sorrow and loneliness. She could never join 
hands with gladness again, but only with those 
whom it was in the hard nature of gladness to 
forget. And in her bitterness she felt that all 
rejoicing was mockery. Men shouted peans 
with their souls full of heaviness, and then 
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looked in their neighbors’ faces to see if there 
was really such a thing as joy. Romola had 
lost her belief in the happiness she had once 
thirsted for: it was a hateful, smiling, soft- 
handed thing, with a narrow, selfish heart. 

She ran down from the loggia, with her hands 
pressed against her ears, and was hurrying across 
the ante-chamber, when she was startled by un- 
expectedly meeting her husband, who was com- 
ing to seek her. 

His step was elastic, and there was a radiance 
of satisfaction about him not quite usual. 

‘“‘*What! the noise was a little too much for 
you?” he said; for Romola, as she started at 
the sight of him, had pressed her hands all the 
closer against her ears. He took her gently by 
the wrist, and drew her arm within his, leading 
her into the saloon surrounded with the dancing 
nymphs and fauns, and then went on speaking: 
‘‘ Florence is gone quite mad at getting its Great 
Council, which is to put an end to all the evils 
under the sun; especially to the vice of merri- 
You may well look stunned, my Romola, 
and you are cold. You must not stay so late 
under that windy loggia without wrappings. I 
was coming to tell you that Iam suddenly called 
to Rome about, some learned business for Ber- 
nardo Rucellai. Iam going away immediately, 
for I am to join my party at San Gaggio to- 
night, that we may start early in the morning. 
I need give you no trouble; I have had 
packages made already. It will not be 
long before I am back again.” 

He knew he had nothing to expect from her 
but quiet endurance of what he said and did. 
He could not even venture to kiss her brow this 
evening, but just pressed her hand to his lips 
and left her. ‘Tito felt that Romola was a more 
unforgiving woman than he had imagined; her 
love was not that sweet'clinging instinct, stron- 
ger than all judgments, which, he began to see 
now, made the great charm of a wife. Still, 
this petrified coldness was better than a passion- 
ate, futile opposition. Her pride and capability 
of seeing where resistance was useless had their 
convenience. 

But when the door had closed on Tito, Romo- 
la lost the look of cold immobility which came 
over her like an inevitable frost whenever he ap- 
proached her. Inwardly she was very far from 
being in a state of quiet endurance, and the 
days that had passed since the scene which had 
divided her from Tito had been days of active 
planning and preparation for the fulfillment of 
a purpose, 

The first thing she did new was to cali old 
Maso to her. 

** Maso,” she said, in a decided tone, ‘* we 
take our journey to-morrow morning. We 
shall be able now to overtake that first convoy 
of cloth, while they are waiting at San Piero. 
See about the two mules to-night, and be ready 
to set off with them at break of day, and wait for 
me at Trespiano.” 

She meant to take Maso with her as far as 
Bologna, and then send him back with letters to 


ment. 


my 
very 
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her godfather and Tito, telling them that she 
was gone and never meant to return. She had 
planned her departure so that its secrecy might 
be perfect, and her broken love and life be hid- 
den away unscanned by vulgar eyes. Bernardo 
del Nero had been absent at his villa, willing to 
escape from political suspicions to his favorite 
occupation of attending to his land, and she had 
paid him the debt without a personal interview 

He did not even know that the library was sold, 
and was left to conjecture that some sudden 
piece of good fortune had enabled Tito to raise 
this sum of money. Maso had been taken into 
her confidence only so far that he knew her in- 
tended journey was a secret; and to do just 
what she told him was the thing he cared most 
for in his withered wintry age. 

Romola did not mean to go to bed that night. 
When she had fastened the door she took her 
taper to the carved and painted chest which con- 
The white silk and 
gold lay there, the long white veil and the circlet 
of pearls. A great sob rose as she looked at 
them: they seemed the shroud of her dead hap- 
piness. Ina tiny gold loop of the circlet a sugar- 
plum had lodged—a pink hailstone from the 
shower of sweets: Tito had detected it first, and 
had said that it should always remain there. 


tained her wedding-clothes. 


At certain moments—and this was one of them 
—Romola was carried, by a sudden wave of 
memory, back again into the time of perfect 
trust, and felt again the presence of the hus- 
band whose love made the world as fresh and 
wonderful to her as to a little child that sits in 
heard the 
gentle tones and saw the soft eyes without any 
lie in them, and breathed over again that large 
freedom of the soul which comes from the faith 
that the being who is nearest to us is greater 
than And in those brief moments 
the tears always rose : 


stillness among the sunny flowers: 


ourselves. 
the woman’s lovingness 
felt something akin to what the bereaved mo- 
ther feels when the tiny fingers seem to lie warm 
on her bosom, and yet are marble to her lips as 
she bends over the silent bed. 

But there was something else lying in the 
chest besides the wedding-clothes: it was some- 
thing dark and coarse, rolled up in a close bundle. 
She turned away her eyes from the white and gold 
to the dark bundle, and as her hands touched the 
serge her tears began to be checked. That 
coarse roughness recalled her fully to the pres- 
ent, from which love and delight were gone. 
She unfastened the thick white cord and spread 
the bundle out on the table. It was the gray 
serge dress of a sister belonging to the third or- 
der of St. Francis, living in the world but spe- 
cially devoted to deeds of piety—a personage 
whom the Florentines were accustomed to call a 
Pinzochera. Romola was going to put on this 
dress as a disguise, and she determined to pnt it 
on at once, so that, if she needed sleep before 
the morning, she might wake up in_ perfect 
readiness to be gone. She put off her black 
garment, and as she thrust her soft white arms 
into the harsh sleeves of the serge mantle and 
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felt the hard girdle of rope hurt her fingers as 
she tied it, she courted those rude sensations: 
they were in keeping with her new scorn of that 
thing called pleasure which made men base 
that dextrous contrivance for selfish ease, that 
shrinking from endurance and strain, when 
others were bowing beneath burdens too heavy 
for them, which now made one image with her 
husband. 

Then she gathered her long hair together, 
drew it away tight from her face, bound it in a 
great hard knot at the back of her head, and 
taking a square piece of black silk, tied it in the 
fashion of a kerchief close across her head and 
under her chin; and over that she drew the 
cowl. She lifted the candle to the mirror. 
Surely her disguise would be complete to any 
one who had not lived very near to her. ‘To 
herself she looked strangely like her brother 
Dino: the full oval of the cheek had only to be 
wasted; the eyes, already sad, had only to be- 
come a little sunken. Was she getting more 
like him in any thing else? Only in this, that 
she understood now how men could be prompted 
to rush away forever from earthly delights, how 
they could be prompted to dwell on images of 
sorrow rather than of beauty and joy. 

But she did not linger at the mirror: she set 
about collecting and packing all the relics of 
her father and mother that were too large to be 
carried in her small traveling wallet. They 
were all to be put in the chest along with her 
wedding-clothes, and the chest was to be com- 
mitted to her godfather when she was safely 
gone. First she laid in the portraits; then one 
by one every little thing that had a sacred mem- 
ory clinging to it was put into her wallet or into 
the chest. 

She paused. There was still something else 
to be stripped away from her belonging to that 
past on which she was going to turn her back 
forever. She put her thumb and her forefinger 
to her betrothal ring; but they rested there, 
without drawing it off. Romola’s mind had 
been rushing with an impetuous current toward 
this act for which she was preparing: the act 
of quitting a husband who had disappointed all 
her trust, the act of breaking an outward tie 
that no longer represented the inward bond of 
love. But that force of outward symbols by 
which our active life is knit together, so as to 
make an inexorable external identity for us, nat 
to be shaken by our wavering consciousness, 
gave a strange effect to this simple movement 
toward taking off her ring—a movement which 
was but a small sequence of her energetic reso- 
lution. It brought a vague but arresting sense 
that she was somehow violently rending her life 
in two: a palpitating presentiment that the 
strong impulse which had seemed to exclude 
doubt, and make her path clear, might after all 
be blindness, and that there was something in 
human bonds which must prevent them from 
being broken with the breaking of illusions. 

If that beloved Tito who had placed the be- 
trothal ring upon her finger was not in any val- 


id sense the same Tito whom she had ceased to 
love, why should she return to him the sign of 
their union, and not rather retain it as a me- 
morial? And this act, which came as a palpa- 
ble demonstration of her own and his identity, 
had a power, unexplained to herself, of shaking 
Romola. It is the way with half the truth 
amidst which we live, that it only haunts us, 
and makes dull pulsations that are never born 
into sound. But there was a passionate voicc 
speaking within her that presently nullified all 
such muffled murmurs. 

‘It can not be! I can not be subject to 
him. He is false. I shrink from him. I de- 
spise him!” 

She snatched the ring from her finger, and 
laid it on the table against the pen with which 
she meant to write. Again she felt that there 
could be no law for her but the law of her affec- 
tions. That tenderness and keen fellow-feeling 
for the near and the loved, which are the main 
outgrowth of the affections, had made the re- 
ligion of her life: they had made her patient in 
spite of natural impetuosity; they would have 
sufficed to make her heroic. But now all that 
strength was gone, or, rather, it was converted 
into the strength of repulsion. She had recoil- 
ed from Tito in proportion to the energy of that 
young belief and love which he had disappoint- 
ed, of that life-long devotion to her father 
against which he had committed an irredeema- 
ble offense. And now it seemed as if all mo- 
tive had slipped away from her, except the in- 
dignation and scorn that made her tear herself 
asunder from him. She was not acting after 
any precedent, or obeying any adopted maxims. 
The grand severity of the stoical philosophy in 
which her father had taken care to instruct her 
was familiar enough to her ears and lips, and 
its lofty spirit had raised certain echoes within 
her; but she had never used it, never needed it 
as a rule of life. She had endured and forborne 
because she loved: maxims which told her to 
feel less, and not to cling close, lest the onward 
course of great Nature should jar her, had been 
as powerless on her tenderness as they had been 
on her father’s yearning for justfame She had 
appropriated no theories: she had simply felt 
strong in the strength of affection, and life with- 
out that energy came to her as an entirely new 
problem. 

She was going to solve the problem in a way 
that seemed to her very simple. Her mind had 
never yet bowed to any obligation apart from 
personal love and reverence; she had no keen 
sense of any other human relations, and all she 
had to obey now was the instinct to sever her- 
self from the man she loved no longer. 

Yet the unswerving resolution was accompa- 
nied with continually varying phases of anguish. 
And now that the active preparation for her de- 
parture was almost finished, she lingered: she 
deferred writing the irrevocable words of part- 
ing from all her little world. The emotions of 
the past weeks seemed to rush in again with 
cruel hurry, and take possession even of her 
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limbs. She was going to write, and her hand 
fell. Bitter tears came now at the delusion 
which had blighted her young years: tears very 
different from the sob of remembered happiness 
with which she had looked at the circlet of pearls 
and the pink hailstone. And now she felt a 
tingling shame at the words of ignominy she 
had cast at Tito—‘* Have you robbed some one 
who is not dead?” To have had such 
words wrung from her—to have uttered them te 
her husband, seemed a degradation of her whole 
life. Hard speech between those who have 
loved is hideous in the memory, like the sight 
of greatness and beauty sunk into vice and rags. 

That heart-cutting comparison of the present 
with the past urged itself upon Romola till it 
even transformed itself into wretched sensations : 
she seemed benumbed to every thing but inward 
throbbings, and began to feel the need of some 
hard contact. She drew her hands tight along 
the harsh knotted cord that hung from her waist. 
She started to her feet, and seized the rough lid 
of the chest: there was nothing else to go in? 
No. She closed the lid, pressing her hand 
upon the rough carving, and locked it. 

Then she remembered that she had still to 
complete her equipment as a Pinzochera. The 
large leather purse or scarsella, with small coin 
in it, had to be hung on the cord at her waist 
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—this poor Romola, who had found herself at 
the end of her joys. 

There were other things yet to be done. There 
was a small key in a casket on the table—but 
now Romola perceived that her taper was dying 
out, and she had forgotten to provide herself 
with any other light. In a few moments the 
room was in total darkness. Feeling her way 
to the nearest chair, she sat down to wait for 
the morning. 

Her purpose in seeking the key had called up 
certain memories which had come back upon 
her during the past week with the new vividness 
that remembered words always have for us when 
we have learned to give them a new meaning. 
Since the shock of the revelation which had 
seemed to divide her forever from Tito, that last 
interview with Dino had never been for many 
hours together out of her mind. And it solicit- 


|ed her all the more, because while its remem- 


bered images pressed upon her almost with the 
imperious force of sensations, they raised strug- 
gling thoughts which resisted their influence. 
She could not prevent herself from hearing in- 


| wardly the dying prophetic voice saying again 
} : ane : . . 
|}and again, ‘* The man whose face was a blank 


| rr 
Great Tempter 


her florins and small jewels, presents from her | 


godfather and cousin Brigida, were safely fas- 


tened within her serge mantle)—and on the | 


other side must hang the rosary. It did not 
occur to Romola as she hung that rosary by her 
side that something else besides the mere garb 
would perhaps be necessary to enable her to pass 


is a Pinzochera, and that her whole air and ex- | 


pression were as little as possible like those of a 
sister whose eyelids were used to be bent and 
whose lips were used to move in silent iteration. 
Her inexperience prevented her from picturing 
distant details, and it helped her proud courage 
in shutting out any foreboding of danger and 
insult. She did not know that any Florentine 
woman had ever done exactly what she was go- 
ng todo: unhappy wives often took refuge with 
their friends, or in the cloister, she knew, but 
both those courses were impossible to her; she 
had invented a lot for herself—to go to the most 
learned woman in the world, Cassandra Fedele, 
at Venice, and ask her how an instructed wo- 


man could support herself in a lonely life there. | 


She was not daunted by the practical difficulties 
in the way or the dark uncertainty at the end. 
Her life could never be happy any more, but it 
must not, could not be ignoble. 
thetic mixture of childish romance with her wo- 


its place in her imagination of the future: so far 
as she conceived her solitary loveless life at all, 
she saw it animated by a proud stoical heroism, 
and by an indistinct but strong purpose of labor, 
that she might be wise enough to write some- 
thing which would rescue her father’s name from 
oblivion. 


loosed thy hand and departed; and as he went 
I could see his face, and it was the face of the 
And thou, Romola, didst 
wring thy hands and seek for water, and there 
was none and the plain was bare and stony 
again, and thou wast alone in the midst of it. 
And then it seemed that the night fell, and I 
saw no more.” She could not prevent herself 
from dwelling with a sort of agonized fascina- 
tion on the wasted face; on the straining gaze 
at the crucifix ; on the awe which had compelled 


| her to kneel; on the last broken words and then 


the unbroken silence—on all the details of the 
death-scene, which had seemed like a sudden 


| opening into a world apart from that of her life- 


long knowledge. 

But her mind was roused to resistance of im- 
pressions that, from being obvious phantoms, 
seemed to be getting solid in the daylight. As 
a strong body struggles against fumes with the 
more violence when they begin to be stifling, a 
strong soul struggles against phantasies with all 
the more alarmed energy when they threaten to 
govern in the place of thought. What had the 
words of that vision to do with her real sorrows? 
That fitting of certain words was a mere chance; 


| the rest was all vague—nay, those words them- 


| selves were vague ; 


And by a pa- | 


they were determined by no- 
thing but her brother’s memories and beliefs. 
He believed there was something fatal in pagan 


learning; he believed that celibacy was more 
man’s trials, the philosophy which had nothing | 
to do with this great decisive deed of hers had | 


holy than marriage; he remembered their home, 
and all the objects in the library; and of these 
threads the vision was woven. What reasonable 
warrant could she have had for believing in such 
a vision and acting on it? None. True as the 
voice of foreboding had proved, Romola saw 


| with unshaken conviction that to have renounced 


| 


After all, she was only a young girl | have been meagre-hearted folly. 


Tito in obedience to a warning like that, would 
Her trust had 
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been delusive, but she would have chosen over 
again to have acted on it rather than be a creat- 
ure led by phantoms and disjointed whispers in 
a world where there was the large music of rea- 
sonable speech and the warm grasp of living 
hands. 

But the persistent presence of these memories, 
linking themselves in her imagination with her 
actual lot, gave her a glimpse of understanding 
into the lives which had before lain utterly aloof 
from her sympathy—the lives of the men and 


women who were led by such inward images 
and voices. 

“If they were only a little stronger in me,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘I should lose the sense of 
what that vision really was, and take it for a 
prophetie light. I might in time get to be a 
seer of visions myself, like the Suora Maddalena, 
and Camilla Rucellai, and the rest.” 

Romola shuddered at the possibility. All the 
instruction, all the main influences of her life, 
had gone to fortify her scorn of that sickly su- 
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perstition which led men and women, with eyes 
too weak for the daylight, to sit in dark swamps 
and try to read human destiny by the chance 
flame of wandering vapors. 

And yet she was conscious of something 
deeper than that coincidence of words which 
made the parting contact with her dying brother 
live anew in her mind, and gave her a new sis- 
terhood to the wasted face. If there were much 
more of such experience as his in the world she 
would like to understand it—would even like to 
learn the thoughts of men who sank in ecstasy 
before the pictured agonies of martyrdom. There 
seemed to be something more than madness in 
that supreme fellowship with suffering. The 
springs were all dried up around her: she won- 
dered what other waters there were at which men 
drank and found strength in the desert. And 
those moments in the Duomo when she had 
sobbed with a mysterious mingling of rapture 
and pain when Fra Girolamo offered himself a 
willing sacrifice for the people, came back to 
her as if they had been a transient taste of some 
far-off fountain. But again she shrank from im- 
pressions that were alluring her within the sphere 
of visions and narrow fears which compelled men 
to outrage natural affections as Dino had done. 

This was the tangled web that Romola had 
in her mind as she sat weary in the darkness. 
No radiant angel came across the gloom with a 
clear message for her. In those times, as now, 
there were human beings who never saw angels 
or heard perfectly clear messages. Such truth 
as came to them was brought confusedly in the 
voices and deeds of men not at all like the ser- 
aphs of unfailing wing and piercing vision— 
men who believed falsities as well as truths, and 
did the wrong as well as the right. The help- 
ing hands stretched out to them were the hands 
of men who stumbled and often saw dimly, so 
that these beings unvisited by angels had no 
other choice than to grasp that stumbling guid- 
ance along the path of reliance and action which 
is the path of life, or else to pause in loneliness 
and disbelief, which is no path, but the arrest 
of inaction and death. 

And so Romola, seeing no ray across the dark- 
ness, and heavy with conflict that changed no- 
thing, sank at last to sleep. 


5) 


—_—————— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE TABERNACLE UNLOCKED. 


Romo.ia was waked by a tap at the door. 
The cold light of early morning was in the room, 


and Maso was come for the traveling wallet. | 


The old man could not help starting when she 
opened the door, and showed him, instead of 
the graceful outline he had been used to, crown- 
ed with the brightness of her hair, the thick 
folds of the gray mantle and the pale face shad- 
owed by the dark cowl. 

‘Tt is well, Maso,” said Romola, trying to 
speak in the calmest voice, and make the old 
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man easy. ‘‘Here is the wallet quite ready. 


You will go on quietly, and I shall not be fat 
behind you. When you get out of the gates 
you may go more slowly, for I shall perhaps 
join you before you get to Trespiano.” 
She closed the door behind him, and then put 
her hand on the key which she had taken from 
the casket the last thing in the night. It was 
the original key of the little painted tabernacle : 
Tito had forgotten to drown it in the Arno, and 
it had lodged, as such small things will, in th 
corner of the embroidered scarsella which he 
wore with the purple tunic. One day, long 
after their marriage, Romola had found it there, 
and had put it by, without using it, but with a 
sense of satisfaction that the key was within 
reach. The cabinet on which 
stood had been moved to the side of the room, 
close to one of the windows, where the pale 
morning light fell upon it so as to make the 
painted forms discernible enough to Romola, 
who knew them well—the triumphant Bacchus, 
with his clusters and his vine-clad spear, clasp- 
ing the crowned Ariadne; the Loves showering 
the wreathed vessels, the cunning-eyed 
dolphins, and the rippled sea; all encircled by 
a flowery border, like a bower of paradise. Ro- 
mola looked at the familiar images with new 
bitterness and repulsion: they seemed a more 
pitiable mockery than ever on this chill morn- 
ing, when she had waked up to wander in lone- 
They had been no tomb of sorrow, but 
a lying screen. Foolish Ariadne! with her 
gaze of love, as if that bright face, with its hy- 
acinthine curls like tendrils among the vines, 
held the deep secret of her life! 
“ Ariadne is wonderfully transformed,” thought 
Romola. ‘‘She would look strange among the 
vines and the roses now.” 
She took up the mirror, and looked at herself 
once more. But the sight was so startling in 
this morning light that she laid it down again, 
with a sense of shrinking almost as strong as 
that with which she had turned from the joyous 
Ariadne. The recognition of her own face, with 
the cowl about it, brought back the dread lest 
she should be drawn at last into fellowship with 
some wretched superstition—into the company 
| of the howling fanatics and weeping nuns who 
| had been her contempt from childhood till now. 

She thrust the key into the tabernacle hurried- 
|ly: hurriedly she opened it, and took out the 
| crucifix, without looking at it; then, with trem- 
| bling fingers, she passed a cord through the lit- 
| tle ring, hung the crucifix round her neck, and 
| hid itin the bosom of her mantle. ‘‘ For Dino's 
sake,” she said to herself. 

Still there were the letters to be written which 
Maso was to carry back from Bologna. They 
were very brief. The first said: 


the tabernacle 


roses, 


liness. 


Tito, my love for you is dead; and therefore, so far as 

I was yours, I too am dead. Do not try to put in force 
any laws for the sake of fetching me back: that would 
bring you no happiness. The Romola you married can 
| never return. I need explain nothing to you after the 
words I uttered to you the last time we spoke long togeth- 

| er. If you supposed them to be words of transient anger, 
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you will know now that they were the sign of an irreversi- 
ble change. 

I think you will fulfill my wish that my bridal chest 
ehould be sent to my godfather, who gave it me. It con- 
tains my wedding-clothes, and the portraits and other rel- 
ics of my father and mother. 

She folded the ring inside this letter, and 
wrote Tito’s name outside. ‘The next letter 
was to Bernardo del Nero: 

“ Dearest GopFATuER,—If I could have been any good 
to your life by staying I would not have gone away to a | 
distance. But now lam gone. Do not ask the reason; 
and if you loved my father, try to prevent any one from 
seeking me. I could not bear my life at Florence. I can 
not bear to tell any one why. Help to cover my lot in 
silence. I have asked that my bridal chest should be | 
sent to you: when you open it you will know the reason. | 
Please to give all the things that were my mother's to my 
cousin Brigida, and ask her to forgive me for not saying 
any words of parting to her. 

‘ Farewell, my second father. The best thing I have 
in life is still to remember your goodness and be grateful 
to you. RoMo.a.” 

Romola put the letters, along with the cruci- 
fix, within the bosom of her mantle, and then 
felt that every thing was done. She was ready 
now to depart. 

No one was stirring in the house, and she 
went almost as quietly as a gray phantom down 
the stairs and into the silent street. Her heart 
was palpitating violently, yet she enjoyed the 
sense of her firm tread on the broad flags—of 
the swift movement, which was like a chained- 
up resolution set free at last. The anxiety to 
carry out her act, and the dread of any obstacle, | 
averted sorrow; and as she reached the Ponte | 
Rubaconte she felt less that Santa Croce was in 
her sight than that the yellow streak of morning 
which parted the gray was getting broader and 
broader, and that, unless she hastened her steps, 
she should have to encounter faces. Her sim- 
plest road was to go right on to the Borgo Pinti, 
and then along by the walls to the Porta San | 
Gallo, from which she must leave the city, and 
this road carried her by the Piazza di Santa 
Croce. But she walked as steadily and rapidly 
as ever through the piazza, not trusting herself 
to look toward the church. The thought that 
any eyes might be turned on her with a look 
of curiosity and recognition, and that indiffer- 
ent minds might be set speculating on her pri- 
vate sorrows, made Romola shrink physically as 
from the imagination of torture. She felt de- 
graded even by that act of her husband from 
which she was helplessly suffering. But there 
was no sign that any eyes looked forth from 
windows to notice this tall gray sister, with the 
firm step and proud attitude of the cowled head. 
Her road lay aloof from the stir of early traffic ; 
and when she reached the Porta San Gallo it 
was easy to pass while a dispute was going for- 
ward about the toll for panniers of eggs and 
market produce which were just entering. 

Out! Once past the houses of the Borgo, 
she would be beyond the last fringe of Florence, 
the sky would be broad above her, and she would 
have entered on her new life—a life of loneliness 
and endurance, but of freedom. She had been 
strong enough to snap asunder the bonds she 








had accepted in blind faith. Whatever befell 
her, she would no more feel the breath of soft, 
hated lips warm upon her cheek, no longer feel 
| the breath of an odious mind stifling her own. 
| The bare wintry morning, the chill air, were 
welcome in their severity.. The leafless trees, 
the sombre hills, were not haunted by the gods 
of beauty and joy, whose worship she had for- 
saken forever. 

But presently the light burst forth with sud- 
den strength, and shadows were thrown across 
the road. It seemed that the sun was going to 
chase away the grayness. The light is perhaps 
never felt more strongly as a divine presence 
stirring all those inarticulate sensibilities which 
are our deepest life than in these moments when 
it instantaneously awakens the shadows. <A 
certain awe which inevitably accompanied this 
most momentous act of her life became a more 
conscious element in Romola’s feeling as she 
found herself in the sudden presence of the im- 
palpable golden glory and the long shadow of 
herself that was not to be escaped. Hitherto 
she had met no one but an occasional contadino 
with mules, and the many turnings of the road 
on the level prevented her from seeing that 
Maso was not very far ahead of her. But when 
she had passed Pietra, and was on rising ground, 
she lifted up the hanging roof of her cowl and 
looked eagerly before her. 

The cowl was dropped again immediately. 
She had seen, not Maso, but—two monks, who 
were approaching within a few yards of her. 
The edge of her cowl making a pent-house on 
her brow had shut out the objects above the 
level of her eyes, and for the last few moments 
she had been looking at nothing but the bright- 
ness on the path and at her own shadow, tall 
and shrouded like a dread spectre. She wished 
now that she had not looked up. Her disguise 
made her especially dislike to encounter monks : 
they might expect some pious passwords of which 
she knew nothing, and she walked along with a 
careful appearance of unconsciousness till she 
had seen the skirts of the black mantles pass by 
her. The encounter had made her heart beat 
disagreeably ; for Romola had an uneasiness in 
her religious disguise, a shame at this studicd 
concealment, which was made more distinct by 
a special effort to appear unconscious under act- 
ual glances. 

But the black skirts would be gone the faster 
because they were going down hill; and seeing 
a great flat stone against a cypress that rose 
from a projecting green bank, she yielded to the 
desire which the slight shock had given her to 
sit down and rest. 

She turned her back on Florence, not mean- 
ing to look at it till the monks were quite out 
of sight; and raising the edge of her cowl again 
when she had seated herself, she discerned Maso 
and the mules at a distance where it was not 
hopeless for her to overtake them, as the old 
man would probably linger in expectation of her. 

Meanwhile she might pause a little. She 
was free and alone. 
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W ‘*amidst this incessant diurnal hum of 


HAT!” exclaims the 
bees, this evening boom of beetles, this nocturnal 
buzz of gnats, this merry chirp of crickets and 
grasshoppers, this deafening drum of cicade— 
have insects no voice ?” 

Centuries have elapsed since this question was 
asked. What has not the world, this moving, 
busy earth of ours seen since then? Nations 
have risen and sunk like meteors. Warriors 
have battled and filled the world with their 
names, and vanished as shadows. The “fixed 
idea” of one nation has fought its fight, and been 
blown out like the flame of a lamp by change or 
time; while another has arisen with a newer 
idea, for which men have died claiming martyr- 
dom, which time has commuted into “ the fol- 
lies of the age.” What books have been writ- 
ten, what thoughts expressed, what feelings and 
opinions, objective and subjective, have beer 
given to the world; what discoveries made, what 
inventions claimed; what poets have sung, what 
painters have painted, what temples have been 
built, what statues chiseled! What gods have 
been crowned one day and hurled from their 
pedestals the next; what idolatries, what creeds, 
what worships have come and gone—from the 
Roman with his ideal Jove wielding thunder- 
bolts, to the simple Egyptian with his more tan- 
gible, earthy deities, the beetle and the leek! 

All these and more, much more, have passed 
and gone, and yet this ever-changing, ever-mu- 
table, still unchanging, still immutable nature 
is the same. The merry chirp of crickets and 
grasshoppers, the boom of beetles, and the hum 
of bees, still resound in the same tuneful even- 
ing songs that the Roman listened to and won- 
dered at so many ages ago. Not a note has 
changed, not a tune has varied, from century to 
century. The voice is the same—mute, utterly 
dumb, silent for ages, yet unremittingly noisy, 
always calling, insinuatingly dictating, and filled 
with the meaning of passions influencing each 
other and inculcating love, anger, fear, and 
grief. 

This is Nature’s voice, who is silent yet always 
speaking; joyful, with mirth exuberant, with 
content pure, genuine, enduringly sad; patient 
forever; great with life, greater in her eternal 
silence, with a greatness in these her humble 
children which the arrogance and admiration of 
the world can neither elevate nor depress. 

This seems all a paradox, does it not? But 
to a contemplative mind, an observant eye, a 
heeding ear, and a loving heart, this music is 
full of speaking harmony; though dumb it is 
filled with messages which the wise man knows 
contain the pith of every philosophy; though 
hidden, secretly starting forth; unknown, yet 
still known ; flowing on forever, perennial as the | 
voices of heaven. 

‘* Have insects no voice ?” asked the Roman. 
The modern author replies, ‘‘If by voice we 


| interpret this voice. 
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understand sounds produced by the air 


from the lungs, which passing through the larynx 
is modified by the tongue and emitted from the 
mouth, it is even so.” 

This dumb voice of Nature so untranslatable, 
so unalterable, so musical with instinct, because 
practical and always in communion with truth, 
do we not do it great injustice? If we could 
hear aright doubtless we might listen to poems 
chanted, full of divine thoughts, signifying more 
than those delivered by divine old sages whose 
flight of soul could not be traced 
speaking of deep words. 


be you 1 the 
This voice has been 
n- 
strained, with a mode of poetry all its own, to 
countless generations ; 


delivered with oral utterance altogether unc 


but how few have cared 
to listen to it, thinking it but a babbling, idle 
jargon, and all who thought otherwis ll of 
hypotheses or beneficent fancies. Yet this voice 
of Nature is a solemn, pathetic thing, with a 
kind of soul-struggling to express itself and to 
commune with higher Probably 
with them as with us, it is an imprisonment, an 


unattainable longing after perfection, which like 


e tr 


intelligence. 


us they are always striving to express, neve1 
making itself intelligible. To detect this voice, 
to translate its meaning, to solve it to our com- 
prehensions, have been the desire and effort of 
many men. Entomology is full of the results 
given, yet it is an unknown, a dumb, unspoken 
language to us, and I fear will, like other voices, 
remain so until our ears have become silent to 
all of earth. These thoughts went coursing 
through my brain, stirring up the fancy and 
carrying imagination off to those days when the 
Roman naturalist asked this question which still 
remains unanswered. A pet cricket, that had 
cheered me for many a month with his merry 
*eree-cree,” was chirruping before me, and I 
was watching the performance with inquisitive 
eye and riveted attention. ‘Two youngsters, one 
of four and the other of ten years, were beside 
me, wondering more at me, I suspect, than at the 
cricket. Said the younger to the elder, 

**What does the cricket say? What does he 
mean ?” 

‘* How can I tell ?” the other answered. ‘I 
must be a cricket myself, and get into that black 
skin, before I could tell what he means.” 

““T know what he says,” the little one rejoin- 
ed; ‘**Cree-cree’ means now, ‘I want to get 
out.’” 

** Then he must have the same cry,” the oth- 
er answered, ‘‘ for every thing ; and ‘ cree-cree,’ 
in the field, must mean, ‘I want to get in.’ I 
guess nobody but a cricket knows what he 
means.” 

Here was wisdom in a nut-shell. Was all my 
study, watching, care, feeding, and nursing a 
cricket to amount to this—‘‘ to become a cricket 
before I could understand one?” I felt the re- 
sult no less true, disagreeable as it might be; 
therefore you must conceive I am not going to 
I shall merely make an 
effort to show you how this voice is made, how 
caused, and from whence it proceeds. It is a 
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voice loved. and listened to by many, in ages 
long past, as even now with us. Its stridulations 
have perhaps charmed the ears of royalty with 
its home-sounds, as it has done for the peasant 
in his hut on the outside of the mighty city. It 
has perhaps gladdened the ears of a queen in 


some sumptuous palace, even as it does for me | 


now, and these little boys beside me. There is 
music in it for all—for the mighty past, and for 
the passing present. Ever-delighting Goldsmith 
brings it all before us in his golden numbers : 
“ Around, in sympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chirrups on the hearth; 

The crackling fagot flies.” 

Cowper, too, leaves us his remembrance, in his 
“Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chirping on my kitchen-hearth."” 
And many other ‘ crickets on the hearth” bring 
up associations, which we may feel assured are 
as old as the notes of the merry little chirper 
itself. Is so pleasure-giving a creature worth- 
less—unworthy of our thoughts, of our examina- 
tion, of our study? No meditative mind will 
turn away from it—will give a deaf ear to its 
voice; for, although not a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” it 
is one of the sincerest joy. 

The Acheta domestica—the House Cricket— 
is unknown in this country; its song on the 
hearth is not for us, unless in some new settle- 
ment, where the house is out of doors, and the 
field-cricket becomes less shy. This is an odd 
fact. Is it a reflection that our hearths are 
wanting in comfort; that home-sounds are un- 
welcome; that we are unwilling to be calmed 
into silence; that pensive thought is irksome ? 
Have we no time for meditation, no wish for re- 
flection? That this little insect, since the world 
began, has been the greatest promoter to all these, 
every nation has admitted; yet we have no 
house-cricket. Would it be appreciated if we 
had ? 

Years ago, in early youth, full of the romance 
of history, full of the hallowed associations of 
places which hoary Time had made all but ruins, 
looking wistfully back upon a Past which threw 
a haze of beauty upon the bright and glowing 
Present of a new and just opening life, I found 
myself wandering over walls, clambering up old 
broken stone steps, and gazing from loop-holes, 
in the old Castle of Caernarvon, in Wales. Was 
it a ruin to me, that bright, beautiful June aft- 
ernoon? How idle the question! It was full 
of all that was grand and stately; the pageant- 
ry of royalty was all before me. Out of that 
gate, on her palfrey, passed away over the green 
hills, attended by her knights and maidens, the 
fair Queen Eleanor. In that court-yard below 
they were preparing for joust and feats of arms. 
The great banqueting-hall, here before me, 
now almost roofless and floorless, where you 
could look down, down, to the dungeon, where, 
perhaps, the captive lay listening to the sound 
of revelry and song, groaning under his chains 
and sorrows, was clustered with strong and 
handsome men, beautiful and delicate women. 





| I could see them all; I could hear them all; for 
| did I not, as a stranger, sit perched up beside 
| the ingle of the great chimney, whose hearth of 
| huge stones was scarcely touched by time? just 
| the very place where I might have sat those hun- 
| dred years agone ; beside the old harper chant- 
ing for the monarch and his guests the deeds of 
his mighty ancestry. I could see, and feel, 
and hear all this. 

Then the wail of a young infant came, out of 
that dark, narrow, stony room, with its two long 
loop-holes for windows, across that entry—came 
in by this door—the nurse, with the bonny boy, 
who could only speak Welsh when he was born 
—the first Prince of Wales. How my young 
heart, that loved comfort, shuddered to think 
how the poor baby must have been inured to 
dullness in that dark room tradition called his 
| nursery—where no sun could ever penetrate— 
whose stones were covered alone with rushes! 
Those narrow, small rooms must have been ap- 
pointed to the maids of honor; and what nice 
places those narrow entries, sharp angles, and 
deep recesses offered for love-whisperings! In 
very truth the old castle was alive to me, and 
rung with human voices, and was filled with the 
activity of life; and I sat and pondered over a 
breathing past so vivid to me in the present. 

Just then, close beside me on the hearth, 
chirped out a cricket the first note of his even- 
ing song. A few pennies and the kind custo- 
dian of the castle—a middle-aged woman—aided 
me in catching the nimble things, and, with a 
root of ivy from the walls, a handful of daisies 
and primroses, I went to my lodgings enriched 
beyond all conception. What thoughts I had 
had! what company enjoyed! and for years 
after the chirp of these crickets brought up the 
whole vision before me, brilliant and breathing 
as it was that memorable afternoon—but I am 
anticipating. 

Those poor crickets—what journeyings they 
had to and fro over the Kingdom! They told 
all their friends in the remotest inns and far-off 
places of their woes and sorrows—confined in 
a box at the bottom of a basket, with so much 
cake, fruit, and moist bread that they were sur- 
feited; their ancestors never had their health and 
strength so ruined. I have no doubt they would 
have written their travels if they had not been 
fearful of exhausting the subject, and forestall- 
ing the adventure and anecdote of some travelers 
we wot of. But all things come to an end some- 
time. The poor crickets at last found them- 
selves liberated in America, in the snuggest 
corner of a Southern hearth; and there they 
lived and loved, and increased beyond endur- 
ance, at times, to the other inmates of this sec- 
ond old castle. 

As year passed after year, and cares and 
troubles came, what a charm, what a spell, these 
little things held over me as I listened to their 
evening song! what consolation in sorrow! how 
refreshing, when weary by the couch of sickness 
at the midnight hour, to listen to these living 
things recalling the past—the memories of youth 
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—and reminding me that I had known perfect 
-ontent, if not happiness, at one time! A wan- 
terer for many years, I went back to the old 
house to seek some loved memories of the past 
in these chirping friends. But I was told, with 
the utmost calmness, ‘‘ they had had great diffi- 
ity in scalding them out, and they hoped there 
vas not one left on the premises!” What a fate 
for this ancient line of crickets, whose ancestors, 
no doubt, had soothed the lonely hours of roy- 
alty in that great old castle! I am fearful the 
race of Goths will never die out. 

These are the only Louse-crickets I ever knew 
in this country. As their name indicates, they 
are very domestic, and seldom wander far from 

ir first settlement. None.could have escaped 
these Vandals. I am sorry to admit that I fear 
their fate would be similar on many a hearth. 
Do you not know some people who would an- 
swer Titania’s question, ** What, wilt thou have 
music, my sweet love?” as did Bottom— 
‘+7 have a reasonable ear for music; let us have 
the tongs and the bones.” 

If we have not the House-Cricket we have 
the next of kin—the Fie/d-Cricket. There is 
very little difference between them; and after 
those I have mentioned from abroad had been 
acclimated the similarity was almost exact. At | 
first the foreigner has a transparent brownness 
in the black—a kind of light is seen over the 
body; while our cricket is of the densest black- 
ness. But in the song there is a vast difference 
to a susceptible ear. 


ne 


The voice of the house- | 
cricket tells of repose, of quiet content; it is 
drawn out as it were lazily, soothingly; while 
that of the field-cricket is quick, sharp, decisive | 
—calling out people in a hurry to count the stars, | 


x see the moon. I always feel wonderfully en- 
ergetic, quite awake, under the care of the field- 
cricket. 

Happy fellows, these crickets!) They do all 
the scolding themselves; their ladies have no 
voice in outdoor matters, and very little in in- 
doors, if they did not keep a sharp look-out. The 
males are all Malthusians—very fearful of the 
verpopulating of cricketdom, and so prudently 
dine and sup on cricket eggs and flesh whenever 
it can be procured without a thrashing from Ma- 
dame Mere. 

But let us get at this voice. When preparing to 
perform, he assumes a most ecstatic attitude—d | 
la Jullien—you remember the immortal baton. 
The twist of the head and the pose of the legs 
are impossible to describe. However, this atti- 
tude taken, the antennze move—‘‘ attention” — 
the wing-cases elevate themselves, spread wide 
apart several times to inhale sufficient air, the 
wings fold up close and are placed with their | 
horny edges over the strong, spiny thighs, which 
leaves the tambours exposed. The wing-covers 
are double and hollow throughout, except where | 
held together by the nervures; these are very | 
strong, and are the strings of the instrument. | 
In the under wings are other tambours, each | 
possessing the power of reverberation. Two} 
more are found at each extremity of the under 


| away. 


| the manner in which the sound is produced ; 


| vened. 
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parts of the wing-covers. Thus there are six 
pieces of parchment drawn out and serving as 
tambours at this performance, not counting the 
spaces on the wing-covers which possess th 
same power of increasing or conveying sound. 
On the upper joints of the second pair of thighs 
holes are found resembling pipes, having long 
nervures connecting with the sockets of the 
wings; on the edges are strong pieces of horn 
curved and pointed; on the under sides there 
are strong teeth of horn. Then the neck 
composed of elevations of strong horny ridges, 
terminating where it joins the thorax in teeth. 
If you look under the thorax you will find two 
strong curved pieces of horn, which support and 
assist in sustaining it in place during the ex- 
citement of the performance. When you ex- 
amine all these you must allow the instrument 


is 


is most complicated: there are nervures and liga- 
tures to move all these besides—but how I can 
not exactly describe unless I become a cricket. 

When the concert commences one thigh at a 
time, with its horny protuberances, is moved 
quickly over and under the wing, the wing- 
covers cross each other rapidly; the head, like 
a mandarin’s, is shaking and scraping to and 
fro; the antennz beat time; the thorax is ele- 
vated to give free egress to the music; the abdo- 
men moves rapidly up and down to allow the 
free action of the muscles and nerves; and if no 
one else enjoys the result, ‘‘ cree-cree,” Monsieur 
Acheta does to his entire content. 

But it is amazing how this little creature can 
keep up its din for such a length of time. Un- 
til I convinced myself of the fact, I supposed that 
when one ceased another took up the strain. 
But it is not so. Night after night for months, 


| from seven in the evening until seven in the 


morning, this indefatigable little creature scrapes 
How long the instrument can be used 
without wearing out I can not say, although I 
have known it twenty-seven months in constant 
service. It died from being sucked up by Acarii, 
minute, footless creatures, who thrust in their 


| beaks and never cried ‘‘ Enough” till the unfor- 


tunate cricket was as dry as a piece of parch- 
ment. 

I have been particular to point out all that I 
could discover sufficiently prominewi to exhibit 
bu 
there are hundreds of little points, twists, and 


| nerves in their anatomy, as in ours, which make 


up the beautiful whole when in life, which cease 
to show how they act when death has super- 
This anatomy, modulated more or less, 
serves for the entire family, and the perform- 
ance is louder and shriller, softer and lower, as 
the nervures of the wing-covers vary. Many 


| authors tell us that crickets ‘‘are very thirsty 


animals, requiring to drink often.” Nature has 
so decreed that insects have no power of sus- 
taining themselves except by one mechanical 
process, although this may differ in the first 
and last state of the insect. If they drink, they 
lap, as do the bee, ant, ete.; if they imbibe, they 
suck, as the fly, gnat, etc.; when they gnaw or 
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eat, they bite, as the beetle, cricket, grasshopper. | 


They require a great deal of moisture exteriorly 
as they absorb it through the skin of the abdo- 
men, and must do so to keep their complicated 
instrument from drying, and consequently break- 
ing or ‘* This is the reason 
why they are found in moist, damp places. You 
will say this argument does not hold good for 
the house-cricket; but if you are your own 
housekeeper you will know there is no place in 
the whole house where so much water is used, 
spilled, and slopped about as over the kitchen 
hearth, and consequently much evaporation, im- 
perceptible to you, but sufficient for the cricket, 
is going on all the time. 

The pet I alluded to above lived in a flower- 
pot half full of earth, with a piece of moss in it, 
confined by a glass jar. I might feed him as 
much as I liked with moist food, but he was ney- 
er content, always restless, striking against the 
glass, unhappy if the earth or moss were allowed 
to get dry. 

They are not vegetable eaters altogether, but 
will eat parts of other insects, crumbs of bread, 
fruit—any thing is acceptable in moderation. 
They consume very little. As closely as I have 
watched them I have never seen one stop chirp- 
ing to eat at night. They generally eat two or 
three times during the day. When at liberty in 


crackling” away. 


the meadows and fields they devour the young | 


rootlets of grass and other plants—committing, 
when numerous, much depredation ; they de- 
stroy more than they eat, by loosening the soil 
in burrowing for moist, cool places. 
a number of natural enemies; besides poultry, 
cats and hogs are very fond of them. 

The Gryllotalpa brevipennis— Short-winged 
Mole-Cricket 
toamole. You may have noticed long, slight 
ridges turned up in salad, cabbage, and squash 
beds, ruining probably the entire crop in a night. 
This is the depredator—a curious, pretty insect, 
and most industrious ; burrowing, tossing up the 
earth all night, coming to the surface at times, 
and calling for its mate in a soft, low, ** cree- 
crea-a,” and then hurrying into his burrow again. 
It is very pretty; the thorax and thighs are coy- 
ered with a soft, thick, claret-red colored down; 


of two shades—light and dark brown ; the wing- 
covers and wings pale yellow, with brown nerv- 
ures; the second and third joints of the legs are 


a bright yellow and downy ; and the formidable | 


burrowing front claws are of black horn. 

The female has always a favorite location in 
a moist place, under a tuft of grass, root of a 
tree, ora rock. From its hole it burrows about 
six inches deep, then runs straight out at an 
angle to the length of a foot; then a bend is 
made, and the abdomen is pushed in, turned 
and twisted until the interior is pressed into 
a fine compact consistency. There she depos- 
its her eggs—it is said from two to three hun- 
dred, but I think this exaggerated. I never 
could discover more than a third of this num- 
ber, for they are so large that they would be too 


They have | 


jlong thorax 
|make a clear, shrill cry, quite as loud but less 
is so called from its resemblance | 


| hatch.” 


with two bristles to protect it. 
| saw to slit up the bark, or skin, like that of th 
| cicada, to which family it must be removed if this 
the face is light, the eyes dark ; the abdomen is | 


| of the valley, crocuses, and other bulbs. 
these she thrusts her ovipositor into the soft 
earth, working it round and round, until a nice 
hole is made, which is as smooth as glass in the 





much crowded in such a under- 
stands her business too well to cramp her young 
ones in such small quarters, as they live in and 
about the nest so long. Three years elapse be- 
fore they arrive at maturity and cast their last 
skin. They commit sad havoc among rootlets 
during all this time. They make a hole at th 
top of the curve, from whence they issue as far 
as their strength allows during the night, always 
returning to the nest before day. They are on th 
increase in this country, and will no doubt, 
time, be as destructive as they are in Eur pe 
The Grylla didactyla—Two-fingered Mole Crick- 
et—in the West Indies, will destroy whole fields 
of sugar-cane during a night. They have been 


space. She 


in 


seen in one or two sugar plantations in Louisi- 


ana within four years past. 
when they get a footing. 
in this instance. 

The Gcanthus niveus—W hite Climbing Crick- 
et—is a beautiful little When in lif 
it is as white as ivory, every line and nervure of 
a pale delicate green in the male, very black 
eyes, and hooks at the feet. In the 
few more lines are discovered on the abdomen. 
The ovipositor is shaded very darkly except 
the tip, which is of a greenish white. As they 
grow old they lose their. pure look, and fa 
like flowers as soon as dead, They are very 
great climbers, liking to live at the very top- 
most of arbors, in vines that climb the sides of 
houses, and sometimes at the tops of the high- 
est trees. Their wing-covers and wings art 
beautifully transparent—the former are strong- 
ly veined. These rubbing together, and tl 
and neck grating over the ridges, 

! 


They are ruinous 
Hogs are very useful 


creature, 


female a 


strong than that of the field-cricket. They ar 


| very destructive to tender foliage, biting the tips 


of buds and the veins of leaves. Mr. Salvi says: 
‘*'The female with her ovipositor perforates th« 


| tender stalks of plants to the pith, into which 


she thrusts two leaving them there to 


This must be an error; for the ovipos- 
itor, in the first place, is shaped like « 


oF oF 
eggs, 
spoon, 


It would have a 


was the case ; besides, it is quite as long as her 
abdomen, and would snap off at the slightest 


| opposing force. 


In this country I have always found the n 
ther cricket hovering near the roots of the lily 
Nea 


inside; this is literally filled with eggs. In th 
spring, near night, you can see the young pour- 
ing up, and scattering themselves through the 
grass. If not an entomologist, you would take 
them to be Tettigonia—tree-hoppers—or young 
grasshoppers before they had undergone theit 
first change. ‘These crickets do not obtain their 
wings before August or September, but they can 
climb with their long thread-like legs very high, 
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if it becomes too moist, from rain, in the grass 
for them. 

All these crickets are found 
throughout the country. This last is rare in the 
Southern States. There are other varieties: the 
Nwra— Black Cricket; the Vittata — Striped 
Cricket; the Exigua—W hite-Feet of the South- 
and many more. The habits and econ- 
omy of all, with but little variation, are the 
same. 

The Myrmecophila spherium—the Spherical 
Cricket of Charpent—is a very odd insect. Mr. 
Serville has, for some reasons, removed it to the 
Grasshopper order, under the genus Rophido- 
phora—Awl-Bearer. Dr. Harris has sustained 
him; but I think neither of them examined it 
closely enough. The mouth, no less than the 
formation of the thighs, proclaim its family. It 
is evidently a cricket in its habits—eating moist 
he 


every where 


west ; 


vad, and never refusing young grasshoppers 
and other insects. They will live over two 
years, With care. The grasshopper expires long 
before frost, and never sees the end of the sea- 
son. The young are never matured until the 
second season. The ovipositor is not so long as 
that of the field-cricket, but is stouter and strong- 
er, and it has the two tail appendages of the 
cricket. They are found deep in the woods, 
near old trees, or under rocks. It is a slow, 
quiet insect, and must be annoyed very much 
before it will move; but when it leaps the 
stretch is nearly a yard, if frightened, which is 
amazing when you consider there is not even a 
rudiment of a wing. If moving of its own ac- 
cord, it makes a long hop instead of a leap. 
They are very awkward in their movements, 
and seem to wish for no information, like many 
a biped, except to know what to do with their 
legs; if one is in a good position, the other is 
in a false one, and the front legs, like the biped’s 
hands, are always sprawling. 

A specimen before me is very singularly mark- 
ed; the segments are unusually distinct. It 
had just reached maturity, and was fresh in all 
its colors. It is of a dark brown, with the lines 
of a very light shade; the thighs are yellow- 
mottled, and marked with lines of light brown; 
the face is light, eyes black; the other joints of 
the leg are dark brown; the antennz and ovi- 
positor almost black. They are generally equal- 
ly divided in half in the color—the upper part, 
or back, being nearly black, with brown spots, 
and the under part of the abdomen a very pale 
brown, with darker spots of the same color. The 
male has the power of moving his head very rap- 
idly, which causes a slight sudden click, two or 
three times, and then stops; it is a very peculiar 
and disagreeable sound. 

There is a very small variety of this apterous 
cricket—the M. acervorum of Europzan authors, 
found hopping over melon beds. Toward fall 
they retire into holes or ants’ nests, where they 
hibernate all winter. They are very destructive 
in gardens. 

The Gryllus viridissima—Green Grasshopper 
—is, I think, the most thorough, compact speci- 
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men of the grasshopper we have, it appears to 
be so complete in all the scientific exactions its 
order requires—strong, bright, active, gay, full 
of life, as if all time belonged to summer. It is 
not very common, but at different seasons can 
be found every where. It is a permanent resi- 
dent of the Western States. It is of a bright 
green, the wings very transparent ; in some spec- 
imens they are clouded with dashes of brownish 
gray. I think this occurs as they grow old. The 


under part of the abdomen is shaded off into 
yellow ; legs, ovipositor, antennz, and eyes are 


darkened by lines of brown, increasing the gen- 
eral effect of beauty and neatness. The male 
makes a sharp, lively stridulation with his wing- 
covers. The interior anatomy of the instrument 
is very similar to that of the climbing cricket, 
only there is a large tambour extending under 
the wings, the nervures of which, being placed 
in a more regular manner, do not break the 
sound into such sharp notes, so that it is far 
pleasanter to the ear. The female, with her 
ovipositor, makes a large round hole under a 
tuft of grass, working it very smooth in the in- 
terior, and there deposits her eggs, which are 
very numerous. All these insects have the pow- 
er of bending their ovipositors under their abdo- 
mens, which prevents them from injury when 
preparing their nests. The mother seals her 
nest at the neck with a gummy substance, which 
the young eat through when they are hatched. 


| She gives herself no trouble after the eggs are 


deposited, but leaps off and enjoys the balance 
of her season, content and happy in the com- 
panionship of her mother Nature. 

The Locusta transulto—Leaping-Over Locust 
—is a beautiful type of the locust family. It is 
doubtless the Gryl/lus trifusciata of Say. It is 
decidedly the handsomest locust we have, and 
is found in the Western States and in Canada. 
The upper wings, when it has just changed its 
last skin, are of a bright rose-color, shading off 
in the faintest hues at the tips; the bands are 
black, or very dark brown; the under wings are 
a bluish green, with the bands black. Head and 
thorax are a reddish brown; abdomen a light 
brown; thighs a bright green; the other joints 
and antennx brown. It is most peculiar in its 
movements. It leaps over every thing: its con- 
fréres leap up, or down, or through the grass; 
but this one goes over and over, in semicircles— 
a very strange leap. When pursued it will 
spring on a leaf, balance itself on its feet, spread 
its wings, and, just as you think he is yours, he 
has flown, and you will never see him again. 
The flight is very long for this family, and wheth- 
er the colors are lost to the eye in space, or 


whether they soar up and then down again, will 


be a puzzle to every one who wishes to entrap 
them. Bright and beautiful as they are in life, 
an hour or two after death they are of the color 
of a dead leaf. You would never suppose it was 
the same insect. This pretty creature likes the 
water, and is never found very far away from it. 

The Locustide have not long ovipositors, like 
the cricket and grasshopper families. At the 
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pieces shaped like wedges—two above and two 
below—opening and shutting upon each other. 
When ready to deposit her eggs the female 
thrusts these into the ground, enlarging the hole 
with her body until it is of the size required. In 
it the eggs are deposited, when it is glued over, 
covered up carefully, and left to Time. 

The Locusta veloces—Light-Horseman Locust 
—is familiarly called the Hussar, or Light-Horse- 
man, on account, we suppose, of his fierce, mil- 


itary air, owing to the elevation of the thorax. | 


It has been described by several authors. 
has named it Gryllus formosus. On the body it 
is of a dark brown; the wing-covers are of blue- 
green, with spots of brown dotted over them; 
the wings, at the top, are of a blue-green color; 
the lower parts are shaded in rose-color, with 
wide brown bands running through them. The 
thorax and head are of stone-color. The upper 
part of the thorax has very dark green stripes, 
the spaces between being a bright yellow. The 
thighs are bright green; the lower joints and the 
four other legs and antennz are brown. The 
female deposits her eggs in a nest prepared by 
her abdomen; but in this genus they are sepa- 
rated by a transparent, brown, liquid-like gum, 
which also closes the nest very securely. The 
nest is generally placed near a firmly-rooted old 
tuft of grass, on a declivity. They are found 
in the Western States, and in Canada if the sea- 
son is long and warm. As a great rarity they 
may be found in the Middle States. Ihave been 
told by a friend that they were seen quite nu- 
merous four years ago near the Falls of St. An- 
thony. Their form recommends this locust to 
the cabinet of the collector, but its beautiful 
colors are all gone in a very short time, and it 
crumbles away into dust so rapidly that it is 
rarely seen out of the fields. 

The Locusta obesus—Stout Locust—belongs 
to the subgenus Zrura/is, It is of a uniform 
dull brown color, the wing-covers dotted with 
small black spots. The abdomen is always very 
plump, and designates it from several varieties 
of the meadow-locust. 


Say 


Five years ago it was 
very troublesome in Ohio, Missouri, and the ad- 
jacent States, eating all green things voracious- 
ly ; but we have so much to spare that a locust 
plague seems to us the stuif dreams are made of. 

This insect is memorable to me from a great 
disappointment it once unwittingly gave me. I 
was out walking last year near the banks of a 


river, and up flew before me the most brilliant | 


grasshopper I had ever seen. Something new; 
such a splendid red in stripes and bands! I 
gave chase. It was a warm afternoon. 


On and 
on the tantalizing thing led me. After two 


hours’ hard work I captured it, put it into the | 
box rejoicing, and home I went, cogitating, if it | 
It | 


had not a name already, what it should be. 
had never been described before, I felt assured. 
Conceive my vexation when, placing a magnifier 


over it, I perceived that all these famous red | 


bands and stripes were acarii! The creature 
was literally covered, and her obesity was likely 


extremity of the body there are four short, strong | 
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to disappear very rapidly under such a process. 

They had their beaks so firmly inserted that you 
could not pick them up with a pin without break- 
ing them off; the bead-like feet were all doubled 
close under their abdomens, which caused them 
to resemble brilliant coral-like punctures or dots, 
I confined the insect on moist earth under a 
glass. It lived in this torture nine days. This 
poor locust must fully have appreciated the poet 
Montgomery’s ‘Insect cares of life.” It be- 
came as dry as a piece of bark; and the acarii, 
losing their brilliancy, were mingled with other 
grains of dust, or probably floated away on the 
sweet summer air, to be renewed again the next 
season. 

The musical instrument of this locust is still 
more simple than those of the other two; the 
note is sharp, clear—but one sound, then a 
pause—not very loud. The nervures of the 
wings are very strong, and the sound is made 
principally and unremittingly by drawing the 
edges of the wings over and below the thighs, 
| which are very much spinned. The tambours 
| are placed very nearly in the same position as 
those of the cricket, and are larger, which pro- 
longs the sound, rendering it less shrill. 
| Locusts are the best leapers of the family. 
| The thighs are shorter, thicker, and have more 
| muscles, it is said; but I can not detect a single 
|} one more than the cricket has. I think the im- 
| petus proceeds from the shortness and compact- 
| ness of the entire body. This family of insects 
| in their transformations is isomorphous—that is 
|to say, they are active and voracious in every 
state. They have no wings, nor a sign of one, 
until after the third change of skin; the time 
}elapsing between this period and the fourth 
| moulting is nearly double the previous periods, 
| and may be termed their pupa state. At this last 
| change they have arrived at the imago—the per- 
| fect state. Their wings have a rustle when they 
are using them like that of stout silk, but we in 
this country have never heard them “rushing 
like a whirlwind ;” their coming to us is not 
** like the noise of chariots on the tops of mount- 
ains,’’ or **the crackling of stubble when con- 
sumed by fire.” 
| ‘The locust is a real, terrible personage in the 
Bible; a sad reality yet to some countries, 
bringing famine and disease in their train. 
Travelers represent them as being very fine eat- 
ing—the wings, legs, and heads picked off, thrown 
on a pan, and parched over a quick fire, with 
some salt to season them. A friend who has 
often eaten them in South America assures me 
that they are far more nutritious and pleasanter 
eating to the taste than ‘‘ parched corn.” Why 
| should they not be so, eating as they do only the 
most delicate herbage? Prejudice and custom 
have very much to do with our taste in food. 

I have given what may be called merely the 
| outlines of this interesting family, easily per- 
| ceptible ; and if you love Nature to acquire thus 
much to seek them for yourself, you will find it 
pleasant work to proceed farther, every day add- 
ing something to your wealth of thought. You 

















will be amply repaid, and soon realize the truth 
of the Apostle’s words, which Tyndall thus ren- 
ders: ‘“* Many kyndes off voyces are in the world, 
ande none off them without significacion. Yf I 
knowe not what the voyce meaneth I shall be 
ynto hym that speaketh an alient, ande he that 
speaketh will be an alient vnto me.” 





FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 
L 

\ ILL HAMILTON'S axe factory stood on 
pe the right bank of the Grand River, and 
the sound of his trip-hammer went up and down 
the stream, and round and round the valley, 
while his edge-tools were to be found in any 
market of considerable importance throughout 
the neighboring country. Our business leads us 
through the heart of Granby, pretty, petty, flour- 
ishing town, to the old stone building between 
whose lofty chimneys swings the sign-board that 
bears the name of Hammrd&, as it was painted 
in red and black .ull twenty years ago. ; 

It is one of the most emphatic of August 
mornings. The great gate of the factory that 
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they had yet heard of the case. If it could be 
a question whether Ae could commit crime he 
would not undertake to say what the result 
might be. 

Looking into the factory this morning, one 
sees scarcely any change that would suggest 
such a removal as was made from it not long 
ago, when the men went about their work with 


| singing, proud of their employer as if they be- 
d ; 


| place was left vacant as an empty shell. 


opens toward the river is unbarred, and stands | 


wide open; but the doors, three in number, 
that lead inward from the street are closed each 


one. It is yet too early for the workmen to as- | 


semble; but, at the usual hour, will they come? 


and will the doors be thrown open, inviting the | 


entrance of business? Will work proceed there 
in the usual style? The Granby people won- 
der. Last night it was their talk. For last 


night Mill Hamilton received his sentence—five | 
years of hard labor in the State prison, he hay- | 


ing been convicted of the crime of arson. 

The affairs of the factory have occupied a 
good share of the mind of Granby since the first 
of June, when the ‘‘ new works” were destroyed 


by fire, and the owner was arrested on charge | 


of having himself achieved the destruction of 
the great building whose erection had occupied 
his time and thoughts during the past two years. 
He had but just removed to it from the “old 
place,” the works were in their first operation, 
when the great conflagration swept through the 
fine structure and destroyed it. 


longed to him, or he to them, personally in- 
volved in his prosperity and honor, and the old 
It has 
the accustomed orderly aspect compatible with 
abundant evidences of immense labors carried 
on here. ‘Tools of every shape and size, and in 
every stage of development, are lying about; 
but the lines of method run through all that 
might seem confused to unaccustomed eyes. 
The workmen coming in would take their usual 
places and proceed in the usual manner, if at all. 
That is still the question, even with Mr. Morris; 
for Hamilton’s last words with him were: 

‘*If it goes against me Mrs. Hamilton will 
know what is to be done.”” And this, with one 
exception, was the only allusion he had made 
to the future contingencies. 

It is not yet half past four. At five Rich- 
ards, the foreman, proposes to go in search of 
Mr. Morris; for Mr. Morris has, of course, re- 
ceived instructions; he knows the master’s will 
in regard to all these matters that present a 
distracting front to the mind of the foreman. 
But nobody need hope to get a word out of him 
until he deems that the time is ripe for speech. 
Such a wonderful man for closeness is Mr. Mor- 
ris!’ Tell him all you know on any possible 
subject—he may be the wiser, you will not. 

When he came in last night at midnight 
Richards sat down where he is now sitting, and 


he has the aspect of unchangeableness and im- 
movableness that bespeaks a hopeless case. He 
is a man of short, muscular figure, and swarthy 
face, whose eyes glow, but whose remaining 
features, always somewhat heavy, are most som- 
bre now. He has taken to heart the calamity. 
It is difficult for him to meditate on what he 


| has recently heard. That Mr. Hamilton should 


On his arrest the indefatigable man, whom | 


no destiny could daunt, immediately procured 
bail, and proceeded, with the help of Mr. Mor- 


ris, Richards his foreman, and the twenty be-| 


sides, to repair and fit up the deserted factory 
for reoccupation; and during the two months 
that followed before the trial was brought on 


he had been incessantly occupied in bringing | 


the disordered business into shape again. 
Though he allowed not for a moment to his 
wife or any other person the possibility that the 
trial might go against him, Mr. Hamilton had 
arranged all things with carefulness and exact- 


ness, proving to Mr. Morris, if to no other man, | 


his want of confidence in the decision of any 
twelve men who should declare on oath that 
their minds were unprejudiced by any report 


have been pronounced guilty is a fathomless 
wonder to him. Reviewing the events and 
scenes of the three days’ trial, he sums up the 
matter as not inexplicable merely for the mys- 
tery of it, but for the sophistries of law and the 
foolishness of jurymen. One might as well ask 
justice of highwaymen. Yet it was the “‘learn- 
ed counsel” against whom his ire was most sav- 
agely roused. Who could ever get at the truth 
of a thing among such a crew of liars? damned 
buzzards, to pick the life out of a live man! 
That was Mr. Richards’s, a grim and swarthy 
workman’s view, of some of the high dignitaries 
figuring on this occasion in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, managing the great case 
of The People vs. Mill Hamilton. 

In the half century he has lived Richards has 
not shed as many tears as have fallen from his 
bleared eyes since midnight. No possible event 
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could touch him as he is moved by the thought 
of Mr. Hamilton’s wife. How was she to bear 
disgrace and trouble? ‘‘ Put to it for money,” 
that liberal soul! *‘ badgered by duns,” that ac- 
complished lady! ‘‘sold up;” growing pale, and 
old, and shabby, as the finest women may when 
days of darkness and storms without abatement 
fall upon them. Scanned by the curious in the 
streets, for the disgraced husband’s sake, as w6- 
men are, so Mr. Richards thought. Searing 
with her always, to the grave, the wound that 
never heals, the poison that ever rankles ; 
ing only from the thick dark cloud, with the as- 
pect of one who has wrestled in the gloom with 
a worse adversary than death. ‘‘It’s her turn 
now,” he said, with wonder that did not lessen 
for long thinking of it. ‘*She’s on the road, 
and she'll have company enough. Them that’s 
gone barefoot allus likely suffers least; feet 
that’s covered with calluses don’t mind the sharp- 
edged stuns so much.” 

But the thought of the commonness of mis- 
fortune did not alleviate the sorrow. It was as 
when death goes in at a palace door. Does the 
body lie within there, cold and stiff, as in little 
wooden tenements under whose low roof some 
tired body, full of pain—some ungainly figure, 
work-worn and soiled—has lain down, never to 
wake again? Is silence there, and tears, and 
shadowiness ? Are the great people really 
brought down to the common humiliation? For 
if death is the greatest dignity the poor and low- 
ly can arrive at, as we say, it is also the most 
utter degradation of the proud. How is it 
when a clown’s hee] treads on your dear roses, 
or a silly woman’s skirts flaunt destruction 
round the daintily-edged garden-walks? Rich- 
ards felt this while musing on the trouble of 
**The House.” 

So moodily he sat on the rounded head of the 
loop, that engine of mighty force, which one can 
not look upon in its activity without a shudder 
—the simple thing that opens its wide jaws, and 
snaps at the red iron, and clips the rough and 
jagged tool to perfect evenness with the perfec- 
tion of undemonstrative noiselessness, and the 
simple unconsciousness of a girl who trims the 
frayed edges of her broidery. 

His face was bent so that he could not see 
how the dawn descended to the fair green fields 
across the river; neither the figure, slight and 
tall, whose grace was not hidden now, as she 
came with haste, and, in the mood of aroused 
and decisive energy, brought out by a great oc- 
casion’s stringent need—-up the bank she came, 
and passed through the great gate, and entered 
thus the factory. And Richards sat thinking 
of her, not dreaming that she could be near. 

For this was Mill Hamilton’s wife. She had 
rowed herself in a boat to the steps that led up 
the bank, and by this method intended to secure 
an early and private conference with Mr. Morris 
on the ground where her husband had carried 
on so victoriously his long fight with fortune. 

She crossed the room so lightly that he did 
not hear her; nor, at first, did shesee him. She 


emerg 
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was not looking for him. Still advancing, her 
eyes ran round on the vast building; at last 
they fell upon the man. When she saw that it 
was ‘Qld Richards,” she hesitated for a mo- 
ment; but the hesitation was merely mental 
She continued to approach him, and at last laid 
her hand lightly on his shoulder, 

** Richards, are you awake ?” 

He started up, so bewildered by the actual 
presence of the woman of whom he had been 
constantly thinking, and surveyed her so wist- 
fully, so dismally, as almost to bring a smile t 
her lip. 

‘* You have been watching as well as I,” she 
said, in a low, kind voice, that never could be 
else than kind, in whatever joy or sorrow. “J 
thought you slept ;” and, speaking thus, she sat 
down on the bench, near to the great wheel, and 
looked around her. From one point to another 
her eyes wandered; she seemed to be looki 


| with some new curiosity on the ponderous ma- 
: 


chinery. If her thoughts wandered as well, hi 
could not wonder at?t ; for though Richards had 
served Mr. Hamilton from the day when th 
works were first in operation, and he could tell 
you with what care and caution they were al- 


ways conducted, he could make no claim to an) 


share of her thinking on such a day as this must 
be to her. But by-and-by her eyes fell on th 
silent waiting man, and the words she spok 
seemed not to indicate any sudden recollection 
of him. 

** Richards, you saved my life here once. Do 
you remember when my dress caught in the 
I was a little girl then. But you look 
just the same.” 

‘* Aged some,’’ he answered, looking : 
‘*but nimble yet; there’s that can make me 
forget I'm old and stiffish in the jints. I'm 
ready, mem! I'd risk my life to help ye!” 
His voice quivered, but it did not falter in the 
least. He never could fail himself at need; and 
there was need of all of him here just now. 

‘*T know that,” she said. ‘‘ But the case is 
not so desperate. I should be sorry indeed to 
put you to any pain for me. Mr. Morris will 
come in before long, I hope. I came to speak 
with him about the works. My husband ar- 
ranged that they should be carried on the same. 
And you will keep your place—will you, Rich- 
ards ?” 

‘J will, so help me God!” he answered, with 
vehemence. 

‘*T knew I could depend on you. Yon kin- 
dled the first fire in the furnace, I have often 
heard him say. You were his right-hand man 
—will you be mine?” 

‘*You are ekal to it, mem!” exclaimed he; 
and saying this Richards had passed praise upon 
her that it had seemed impossible a woman should 
command. ‘* We took the inventory just a week 
ago this day, and Mr, Hamilton and Mr. Morris 
and I knowed to a dollar how much stuff was on 
hand, and how much was out and gone; and 
there’s a elear estimate of all that’s coming in. 


It’s all calkilated.” 


wheel ? 








I know just how the 


‘*Yes; he told me. 
business stands.” 

‘* And there’s allus big orders standing ready,” 
said Richards, entering heart and soul into the 
explanation, now that he perceived that the lady 
had been a silent partner in the great edge-tool 
business. She had at once a new interest and 
acquired a new importance in his eyes. ‘‘ There 
ain’t another shop in Granby done a quarter of 
They’re a set of mushrooms; but 
we've been growing here this twenty year; and 
if that won’t give a tree a good hold on the arth 
what will? There ain’t another man like him 
prepared so to quit work and let others take up 
his business.” 

‘“‘ And the orders to be filled out are respect- 
able, all of them.” 

She said this, but she knew what his answer 
would be. Mr. Hamilton had often told her 
that poor Richards took an interest and pride in 
the affairs of the concern that bade fair to ex- 
ceed his own. It was but right, since misfor- 
tune had fallen on him so heavily, to suggest 
the most comfortable and inspiriting influences. 
The old man’s face did brighten as he said, 

‘*There’s more orders on hand than we can 
supply, mem; and has been this fifteen year. 
We've allus been trying to ketch up with our- 
And the master does seem blowed ; but 
see, now, if he don’t come out ahead, and carry 
off the sweepstakes.” 

‘*T can remember how it used to be,” she 
said; and it seemed, while she mused, that she 
must smile; and yet not even the shadow of a 
smile did come into her face. ‘* You and he 
have known each other so long.” 


his business. 


selves. 


‘“ We did a monstrous business in them days 


if we sent out a thousand axes to the year,” said 
he. 
as, if he had confessed to child-play, he might 
have boasted with a laugh on some happier reck- 
oning. 

‘*He has always known how his business 
stood. We will try to be as wise and prudent.” 


Richards, who had not yet been able to look | 


at her steadily, did so now. Her beautiful voice 
was so distinct and clear, so unfaltering, so al- 
most cheerful, he might venture without fear of 
being himself overcome by any sign of emotion. 

How did she really take this trouble? He 
had repeatedly imagined to himself her discom- 
fiture, the state of helplessness to which she 
would be reduced at the conclusion of the trial, 
though she should bravely sustain herself through 
all its dreadful days. 
young and unaccustomed to trouble, and she 
loved her husband. Besides, she had in Gran- 
by a reputation for pride, for money pride, for 
pride in the distinction of fine dress, a handsome 
house, and servants, carriages, and horses that 
was unequaled. 

Looking now a moment at her very steadily, 
Richards saw that, though she had spoken with 
so firm and natural a voice, the signs of suffer- 
ing were on her face. Her eyes had a troubled 
look in them. She had watched and wept with 
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A grim smile passed over his swarthy face, | 


| he. 


For she was a woman, | 
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those beautiful eyes. They were weary with 
watching earthly and heavenly paths for some 
messenger who should bring to her glad tidings. 
And the very kindness of the woman’s generous 
heart was now made manifest in that averted, 
absent, and abstracted gaze, which made poor 
Richards feel how little he could really be to het 
or do for her, though she had recognized his 
years of faithful service with a gratitude he did 
not expect. 

While he looked at her—it was but for a mo- 
ment—she lifted her hand and smoothed her 
forehead, and met his searching gaze. The sad 
kindliness of her eyes then made him look hasti- 
ly away, as if he had detected himself in some un- 
manly act. What right had he to pry, even with 
one questioning look, into her secret thoughts ? 
To himself he seemed to have been hurled back 
by some force from too near a venture to a life 
set apart from his, and invested with a sort of 
Yet, abashed though 
he was, he comforted himself by the thought, as 
he had endeavored to comfort her by the words, 
** She’s ekal to it.” 

He had thought nothing of the stillness of the 
morning, while he sat there alone, but now it 
became, moment by moment, heavier, more op- 
pressive, till he felt that it was beyond endur- 
ance. Then he got up and went to the forge. 
The coal was one vast red mass in the furnace. 
Mrs. Hamilton's eyes followed him. 

‘*Do you keep the fire burning all night, 
Richards ?” 

“All night, mem; but last night, for the 
first time as I recollect, it went clean out of it- 
self. I had to kindle it this morning fresh. 
That never happened, not even of a Monday 
morn.” 

‘* To-day begins a new year for us. Is it a 
good fire, Richards? Will it do the work?” 
She came from the bench to look. The red 
light flaring on their faces gave a ghastly pallor 
to those countenances. Richards looked at her 
now, not with inquiry, but of very earnestness 
understanding her meaning. 

‘*There ne'er was a better fire kindled,” said 

‘** That fire ‘Il last till noon, mem, without 
touching. I took an extry pains. Works or 
no works, it shouldn't be on account of a dead 
furnace, as long as old Richards was fireman.” 

‘* No, I'm sure of that. You understand that 
there isn’t a man about here I trust more than 
I trust you. Do you think that Mr. Morris will 
come soon ?” 

** Just let me run and fetch him. It’s only 
two doors off.” He was all eagerness. Let 
her wave a finger only, and he was gone, 

‘No, no. I said I would meet him 
It is natural I should come first and wait. 
what is the time you open those doors ?” 

‘* Six o’clock they're opened to a minute, the 
year round. O’ winters the blinds come down 
jest the same. And o’ summers the doors is 
flung wide. By half past the twenty are at 
work, and good reason, they know where work 
and wage is sure.” 


sacredness by calamity. 


here, 
But 
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‘* Open the doors then as usual, and ring the 
bell. And let every thing be done to-day as you 
have been in the habit of doing. Perhaps he 
will hear the bell before he is gone, if there 
‘should be any delay.” 

** Would he like that ?” 

** Yes, I know he would.” 

¢¢Then I’m the hand at that he'll reco’nize. 
And ef he can hear the bell, there’s no chance 
but he’ll hear the hammer! We'll make that 
talk this morning.” 

Mrs. Hamilton turned now to go to the room 
her husband had occupied for the transaction of 
private business, his council chamber he called 
it sometimes, there to wait till Mr. Morris should 
come. But having taken a step or two in that 
direction she turned again to the foreman whose 
eyes followed her, and asked the question she 
would fain have asked long ago and could not. 

“Were you in the court-room last night, 
Richards ?” 

**T was, mem.” 

Then, for she asked no more though she re- 
mained standing and looking upon him, he con- 
tinued, 

*“*He took it like—like Mr. Hamilton! I 
don’t believe, mem, if I'd ketched him up and 
kerried him out o’ that crowd but I’d had ’em 
to stand by me, law or no law. And I’m mad 
that I stood in a corner and swallered the insult, | 
as if it wasn’t the bitterest pill a man was ever 
choked with. It was easy to guess what he 


thought, but he stood up and kept his ground, I 


tell ye! It’s a thundering shame, but no dis- 
grace to him or his.” 

“No,” she said, quietly; nevertheless, as if 
in the assurance itself were shame, she turned 
quickly away and walked toward the office, and 
there she sat down beside the window in his 
chair. 

If ever she could give way to the feeling that 
surged in her heart, not yet. 

Before the clock struck six Mr. Morris came. 
Richards, who had opened one of the street doors 
of the factory just as the master’s agent was ap- 
plying his key to the lock, informed him that 
Mrs. Hamilton was waiting within, and he went 
immediately to her, stepping forward with more 
than his usual careful caution, far too simple- 
minded, and too much disturbed by the late 
events, to think of waiting till he had seen his 
master’s wife before he gave any revelation of 
his individual feeling in the matter. The cause | 
of sorrow was sufficiently obvious, and why 
should he conceal it? He went toward the 
office not quite satisfied that he had not antici- 
pated her early arrival. She might excuse it in 
an old man. He had overslept. But he had 
not been able to close his eyes from the begin- | 
ning to the end of the trial. 

There was abundant time, however, for the 
transaction of the business that had brought | 
them together. And to discuss the factory af. | 
fairs he sat down opposite Mrs. Hamilton, in the | 
place he had often occupied when he had been | 
admitted to private conferences with her hus- | 
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band. She had come prepared to speak; she 
had promised herself that all her husband 
could have hoped of her at this time should be 
perfectly performed. Contracts drawn up by 
him in view of this emergency were to be ac- 
cepted ; sureties were to be given and received, 
expressions of confidence were to be exchanged ; 
the footing on which the parties stood as em- 
ployer and employed was to be expressly as- 
certained. 

Moreover, Mrs. Hamilton purposed to secure 
the good-will of the men in a special manner 
this day. She accordingly made known her 
wishes to Morris to address them when they 
should have assembled. He could not have dis- 
sented from any proposition possible for her to 
make this morning. His sympathy had a differ- 
ent expression from that of Richards, but it was 
deep and true. Judging merely from their 
looks, indeed, one might have inferred that of 
the two in this conference assembled, the man 
was the most depressed by the untoward conclu- 
sion of the recent trial. He had seen double the 
number of her years. And possibly it was that he 
had lost the hopes of this life ; had ceased to trust 
the allurements and promises which had beguiled 
his youth beyond the limits where his genius 
worked to realization, that he now saw no rain- 
bow colors forming from the gray mists, and 
hanging from the heavens. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s wish to speak with the work- 
men expressed a wise policy, he saw at once. 
He could see in advance the effect with which 
any thing she might please to say to the men 
would now be received. He was himself con- 
sciously susceptible to the peculiar influence of 
her presence in such a place at such atime. It 
was the presence of a lady. Simple as was the 
dress she wore, it had its part in the magical 
effect she was here to produce. The power of 
purple lawn equaled that which royal purple 
might, among its exigencies, produce. Her sex 
would represent helplessness to them ; would de- 
mand chivalry of them; though in reality she 
stood there abundantly able to manage her af- 
fairs. The wreath of pond lilies around the 
crown of her boating-hat was undoubtedly meant 
by the subtle Parisian artificer to produce an 
‘effect ;” the utmost ambition of the creation 
was here vindicated. It was a woman, a lady, 
who had fallen into trouble—if men could res- 
cue her! 

Mr. Morris looked at his watch. It was half 
past six, and Richards had opened all the facto- 
ry doors. The workmen were coming in—but 
gravely doubting all of them ; for they knew the 
issue of the trial, and beyond that all was uncer- 
tain. When Morris heard them coming, he 
said to Judith that he would ascertain how 


| many were assembled. 


“Do not call me,” she said, ‘till they are 
all here. I want to see all the men!” 
He had left her but a moment when the face 
of the woman quickened, evidently with a new 
thought; and taking a sheet of paper from the 


desk she wrote upon it rapidly. 
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When he returned to say that the men were | 
all now in the factory, she left what she had 
written lying there to dry, unhelped of sand or 
blotting-paper. 

In the light of the circumstances it was a sin- 
gular scene when Mrs. Hamilton thus presented 
herself before the grim, sturdy, stalwart factory- | 
men. They understood that she had something 
to say to them—perhaps it was of dismissal— 
and they stood with grave, anxious faces, as she 
came through the aisles of machinery, and stood 
by the loop where they could all see her, unob- 
structed in their view by wheel, pulley, or forge. | 
It was Una—but Una among her friends—es- 
caped from the forest of wild beasts. Not an 
arm but would have struck for her; nor, still 
better, a voice but could speak in her cause. 

Strange if it had been otherwise. Her per- | 
sonal influence was sufficient to produce the re- 
sult. No woman in Granby had a like reputa- 
tion for pride, dignity, and tact. Besides—dear 
human nature—never was a better master than 
Mill Hamilton had been, and who could say 
what provision had been made by him, or the 
turn affairs might take ? 

Hitherto Mrs. Hamilton had been the mas- 
ter’s handsome wife, the fashionable lady; no- 
body could manage better those fine horses she 
was so fond of driving on the river-road. But, 


in these new circumstances, her pride was mani- 
festly other than the power held in reserve to 


meet social contingengies. She spoke, said the 

men afterward, just as Hamilton himself would 

have spoken. Plain as print—straightforrard, | 
Sir. None of the talk of your folks that want 
to come their games over you. Straightforrard 
and to the p’int. 

‘You all understand,” she said, ‘*:hat Mr. 
Hamilton conducts the factory business still, | 
though he is not here. I am his agent; so is 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Richards will continue fore- | 
man; the work will go on as usual; you will 
have directions, as you always have had them. 
You understand how it is that I rely on you. 
You are my nearest friends now, for you are 
working for my husband.” As she paused and | 
looked slowly round from man to man, she felt 
herself the ruler here—knew how the emotion 
stirring her own heart struck like an electric | 
fire through theirs, binding them, rough men 
and fair woman, in one circle, to him who had | 
begun this day five years of felon life. 

**T am sure that we shall have no disturbance | 
here,” she said. ‘I think that this ground will 
have a sort of sacredness to the newest man 
among you. But if any one of you should judge 
otherwise, and prefer another service, he has 
only togo. If any of you have misgivings that 
you will lose by working here, do not fail to go 
this morning and find another master. We can 
not afford to have any misunderstanding here. | 
Let Granby see that Mill Hamilton’s men re- | 
spected him, and stood by him, and proved that 
they were men, under the worst circumstances. 
Are we, then, all friends? Do you all choose 
to remain? Then I have a temperance pledge 


all free. 


| Hamilton interest. 


| ward her. 
| lowed her to sign the pledge that she had drawn 
| up with her own white hand. 
| your printed formulas, mind ye, that a million 


| axe factory business understand ! 
| their chivalrous names in rude irregular columns 


in the office that I drew up just now. 
that you would sign it. 
will ?” 


I hoped 


How many of you 


To a man they all came forward, surrounding 
her—acting on an impulse—true, an impulse 
they never could repent; and with an enthusi- 
asm of which they need not in any remote future 
be ashamed. Mrs. Haiilton’s face grew paler 


|as she saw them pressing nearer, every eye in- 


tently fixed on her. She trembled when she 
began to speak again, and the place became in- 
stantly and oppressively still. 

**] don’t ask this of you thinking that I have 
the advantage of you—that any one of you will 
sign because you think there may be disagreea- 
ble consequences if you should refuse. You are 
Yet it is not too much, is it, that we 
should exchange a pledge of mutual assistance 
this morning? I give you mine through Mr. 
Morris. I give you mine as the wife of a man 
whose service has been your good fortune al- 
ways.” 

‘* Yes, that’s so,” said one, and another, look- 
ing at her, nodding, in various ways assenting 
to what she had asserted. 

She turned from them and walked to her hus- 
band’s office. They all followed, not a man 
looking at another to see how this step was to 
be regarded, but all eyes, as all thoughts and 
all sympathies, were with her who was leading 
them. 

No matter if some of them had been heard to 
swear with tremendous oaths that they would 
never sign away their liberty; this occasion had 
changed the nature of the act. What they did 
now was, it seemed, the least that could be done 
in evidence of their desire to serve the outraged 
They would be proud to 
have this circumstance reported in the Granby 
Herald. It was but right that the master’s wife 
should have some evidence of their purpose to- 
A band of valiant men, they fol- 


It was none of 
men might sign! ‘This was a part of the great 
So they wrote 


on the sheet of paper; and when her eyes had 
run over the quaint characters, which made the 
page to look like a hieroglyphic transfer, they 
stood prepared to abide by what was written. 
She read every name aloud when all was done, 


| then folding the paper said, 


“Now I am prepared to carry on this busi- 
ness. You shall have steady work and wages 


|} as long as you quit you like men, and stand by 


your promises.’ 

There was a murmnr, all affirmative, among 
the men. Not so much as one dissenting look. 
It seemed she had a fortune in her own right! 
So they had suspected. 

‘* But if any man has a complaint to make, 
let him see that justice is on his side, and he 
shall not suffer by my service. Don’t let there 
be any outside talking. Let us be united, that 
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is all. I have the factory to live for these five 
years. You will remember that. You'll help 
me live for it.” 

The strong ‘* Aye” responded needed almost 
nothing of energy to be proved a cheer. 

She went down the bank alone, found and 
entered her little boat; and as she pushed from 
the shore she heard the sound of the trip-ham- 
mer, and knew that up and down the river, and 
round and round the valley the sound would go, 
a sturdy attestation of self-sustaining courage, 
and of dauntless integrity. 

And—her heart failed her. Failed her as 
brave hearts will, when they have endered their 
best service, and must wait and watch. 

Plying the oars, and rowing up the stream, 
while the glory of the morning fell around her, 
her heart grew heavier. The high-wrought en- 
ergy and courage that had sustained her many 
days seemed to quite forsake her. Fain would 
she have dropped the oars, resigned the little 
boat to the strong-rushing current that would 
swiftly have borne it away to the sea. Out on 
the great ocean so small a craft might be folded 
in some single wave. Some one wave, crystal 
crested, might have rolled it up as a scroll, and 
it should be seen no more. 

But the white house on the river-bank was 
full in sight. There she must seek her rest; 
amidst duties and cares. Not afar from the 
familiar and the unfriendly, but just there. 
And there was no covert, no shadowy hiding- 
place. Conspicuous as a statue on the open 
square must she stand—but not as the happy 
marble, blind and deaf. 

Cast your stones now, Granby. There is 
flesh and blood here. Flesh to bruise, and 
blood to spill. Tell how lifted up by pride 
this poor young soul has been till there was no- 
thing good enough for her of plate, tapestries, 
or damask, of dress or equipage—the prancing 
bays in their silver-mounted harness. Have 
you forgotten? She has a new sense of hear- 
ing, finely acute, and nothing of your eloquence 
shall now be lost upon her. Come and moral- 
ize on her downfall. 

Sweets have spoiled her; give her gall. Alas! 
it would take how many flowers of the field to 
feed the bees who should provide the honey that 
would sweeten again that gall! 

I would she could have wrapped herself in 
the hide of a rhinoceros; but possibly there is 
a sting that would pierce even that covering— 
the sting of some capable wasp or yellow-jack- 
et, the voiding of whose venom is instinctive, 
who entertain no positive ill-will toward their 
victim, though they chance to sting him to 
death. 

IL. 

Among the few friends who could venture 
into Mrs. Hamilton’s presence this morning 
was one whose interview claims special men- 
tion here; for he came not to transact busi- 
ness, nor urged by duty, but because his heart 
required him to speak some comfortable word, 
to do some sustaining deed in behalf of Ju- 





dith Hamilton. 
Home. 


This was the Reverend David 


It was his ordained right to pray for mourn- 
ers, to encourage and counsel the doubting, the 
helpless, the despairing. Conspicuous among 
his supporters Mill Hamilton had stood these 
many years. He had blessed Judith on her 
wedding-day. He had held in his hand the 
ring that Hamilton placed on her finger. He 
was with her when Eddie died. He read the 
burial-service over the open grave of the beau- 
tiful boy. It had been his part to counsel the 
house of Hamilton then; surely his place was 
now here. 

Mr. Home was a man of Hamilton’s age, old- 
er by fifteen years than Judith—fifteen ripe, full 
years. 


When he came into the library where sh 
sat, writing letters that were to be addressed 
specified in the long list before her, his bearir 
was in no whit changed from its usual aspect. 
Not as if in doubt as to how he should find her, 
he came. And by no sign would she have per- 


ceived his surprise, let her mood and state be 
what it might. His secret thoughts came rare- 
ly out upon his countenance. That was not 
their platform. Whatever her condition, he 
deemed he should perfectly meet it. ‘Truly, 
therefore, as an angel he came—a messenger— 
and his message should answer her want. 

Whoever came this day, it was her purpose to 
receive. The person that sought her—friend, 
enemy, or gossiping imbecile—should find her. 
Quite as much pride as trust in human nature 
was in this resolution. No man should say, no 
woman should suspect, that Mill Hamilton’s 
wife was not equal to her fortune. She had 
risen to it with grace, she would maintain it 
with spirit. Vulgar ‘‘purse pride,” conscious 
of the ground of its pre-eminence, would have 
slunk from its place, under her circumstances, 
with a sense of humiliation, abject and pitiable. 
This was not her necessity. Conscious of a right 
and dignity that money had not purchased and 
could not maintain, she proceeded to take all 
those measures her husband had suggested, with 
the resolute intent, not to stop the mouths of 
slanderers and defeat her ill - wishers— she 
scarcely wondered whether such there were this 
morning—but to conduct the manifold business 
in which her husband had been engaged. 

The minister—a man of mild dignity and of 
controlling gentleness, and of very command- 
ing presence, that was yet void of every sign or 
token that could dismay the humblest soul that 
looked to him as to a servant who faithfully 
should serve—came into the library where he 
had been so frequent, and always so welcome a 
guest. Approaching the table where Judith sat, 
she arose to meet him. None could have come 
so opportunely, yet she had no service to claim. 
He saw his welcome in her eyes, and, taking the 
hand extended toward him, said, all sympathy 
in his fine voice, 

‘*The Lord bless you!” 

She, as lifted up by an unexpected assurance 
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—a sign from the heights above her—raised her 
eves to his, and, for the first time, smiled. At 
the same moment she shook her head. His 
benediction, even, was powerless to avert. 

‘*T must endure it,” she said. 

To what man or woman in all Granby would 
she have acknowledged that there was something 
here she must endure—something remediless, 
irrevocable, not to be escaped ? 

‘* Possibly,” he answered. 
if you endure it, God has given you the strength. 
I saw Richards, Mrs. Hamilton. He told me 
what you had been doing.” 

‘* Yes, all that is over,” she said, wearily; and 
her glance fell on the work that lay before her 
on the table, but she pushed it away. 

‘- You have made sure of all the men by go- 
ing to them in that way. Nothing could have 
been wiser. I was coming to see how I might 


. . . | 
be employed in your service—but you will serve 


yourself. Yet I claim all the work of friendship 
in your behalf.” 
‘*Then pray for me! 
have more strength. I need not explain to you. 
I am afraid of myself—not for myself. My best 
friend could do no more for me now than remem- 
ber me to God.” 
This was the first confession of need that had 
escaped her lips through all these evil days; and 
no mere man, standing in his own strength, do- 


ing his own work, could have drawn the ac- | 
But this man was | 


knowledgment from her. 
David Home—was ‘a friend of God.” 

‘“*T have not ceased to pray for you,” he said. 
‘**Since I saw what the event was likely to be I 
have had no rest day nor night. Indeed it is 
my friend who has been taken from me, And 
till all is done that man can do to reverse this 
sentence I shall find no peace.” 

Having said this, he seemed, for the first time, 
to be wholly at his ease there in that room, in 
that company. 

The idea of a petition for the reversal of the 
sentence was not new to Judith; yet she start- 
ed when the minister suggested it. The flash- 
ing of her eyes, the brightening of her face, 
however, was but momentary. 

‘*T must not hope any thing,” she said, ‘I 
know myself too well. I must keep at work, 
and not try to loosen my burden. That you 
believe in my husband should comfort me. It 
does.” 


**Tt would, indeed, be impossible for me to | 


I have known no 
I've had no better friend. 


doubt Hamilton's integrity. 
truer man. 


He has told you, perhaps, how we first met. I 
was thinking this morning how much I owe to 
him. Every thing that one man can owe to 
another, 
me.” 
‘*You were with him in the factory once,” 
she said, not unwilling, it seemed, that her 
thoughts should be diverted from the present 


trouble and duty by a past and happy reminis- | 


cence. . 


“Tt may be. But | 


If I am to live I must | 


We! 
were like brothers when you were a school-girl. | 


He has been a sort of providence to | 


**T was working in a furnace when he 

to Broad Mountain for iron. We liked each 
other from the first, and it was on his recom- 
| mendation that I came toGranby. It tried me 
sorely when I found that I must disappoint him, 
for he wanted to keep me in the factory. Still 
he would not advise me when I found that I 
must go into the ministry. He taught me a 
lesson then that I have never forgotten when he 
refused to advise me. He merely said, ‘It is a 
choice between wealth and poverty; but there 
are better things, doubt, than money, and 
| worse things than the lack of it.’ That has al- 
ways been his generous way. No matter what 
his own convictions were, after he had fairly 
| stated them, a man was free from his solicita- 
tions. He had nothing more to say. I thank 
God for the promise of a day when all secrets 
shall be revealed, that at last the wheat and 
tares shall be separated.” 

Immortal hope was in his voice—was it then 
| content with thinking how eternity should meet 
the wants unanswered through all time ? 

“He hopes nothing from a petition. He told 
me so last night. He even said he would not 
ask his friends to present one. But how will he 
ever live through these five years! They are 
made of days and nights, of moments! He 
hasn't the same evil pride that I have to sustain 
him—he hasn’t any thing like the same obstinate 
kind of strength. The dishonor will pierce him 
to the heart. Think of him hindered from 
planning and generously executing in the way 
he has done all this while, all his life I might 
say |” 

“‘T think you have not judged him rightly 
there,” said Mr. Home. ‘‘There’s a kind of 
strength in Hamilton that hasn’t been required 

| of him, at least in late years; it isn’t obstinacy 
nor pride, but endurance and patience. I think 
he will discover himself anew now; he is great- 
er in resources than he ever supposed.” 

‘** Patience!” she said, as if the word were at 

| this moment unintelligible to her. 

‘*The nerve that made such a manhood as 
his out of such a childhood as he had. Can you 
recollect him as he was long ago? Ican. He 
don’t seem the same person. The rugged strength 
of his character has been partly hidden, but nev- 

|er corrupted by changed circumstances. He is 
not a man to be sensualized or deteriorated by 
|the increase of worldly fortune. Not at his 
table nor any where has he shown himself in 
| danger of excess. He has maintained his integ- 
rity. Therefore, if God shall spare him, he will 
not die. And you!—you have the courage to 
walk through these five years; that he /ives will 
| be enough—no matter where, no matter how. 
| The separation will at last be over.” 

He spoke with an earnestness and emotion 


came 


no 


| 


| his own mother even might have been surprised 


to witness. So eager was he to lay all consola- 
| tion before her that now, in her necessity, she 
might choose what should sustain her. 

Judith listened quietly. She said: 

**It must be enough. When nothing can be 
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done, submission is the only thing—not despair. 
I will not complain. You have taught me that 
we are not alone in suffering. Your best teach- 
ing has been that God cares for us.” 

So the gay and fashionable woman, as they 
called her, came humbly to her confession, and 
Mr. Home might scan her face in vain for any 
token of a weak self-deception at this moment. 
He saw that her glance now fell again on the 
list of names she had consulted in addressing 
the letters written, and those yet to be written, 
and said, 


‘*T thank you for saying that. Not that I 


doubted how it must be with you; but the very | 


utterance of such convictions will strengthen 
them, while it comforts me. For we must bear 
each other’s burdens. I will not hinder you any 
longer, unless you will let me assist you.” 

She rose, but said, 

**T need all the work I shall find to do.” 
There she hesitated. Andyetwhy? Sheseemed 
to throw contempt on herself for that very hesi- 
tation; her eyes flashed as if she were aware 


that she had obtained a victory, albeit in a strug- | 


gle she must disdain, when she spoke again. 
‘*T have spoken to Morris about the bays. I 
must sell them. If I had the inclination even 
to drive them again, I need the money they will 
bring more. And I have concluded to let Tom 
go as well. He is a gentle creature, the best 
riding horse I have found. But I shall have no 
use for him. All the stock too. 


mention it if you found fit opportunity. But 


one thing, I want your dear mother to have 


Daisy and her calf. And if you have no good 
pasture ground there is the field on the corner, 
the one edged by the maples. It is for your 
mother. You can not refuse the gift for her.” 

When she said this she seemed expostulating, 
as if she had seen in some quick glance of the 
eye, or involuntary movement, the rejection of 
her kindness. But he said, 

“T accept it for her, Mrs, Hamilton.” 

The answer seemed to meet her need. 


There 


was in it a friendly sympathy that perfectly an- | 


swered the moment's necessity ; it drew from her 
yet further attestation of her confidence in him. 

‘TI have abundant means to pay all the out- 
standing debts. You may tell your mother this. 
She will be glad to know it. My marriage por- 
tion, that Mr. Hamilton settled upon me, is un- 
touched—and my uncle’s legacy. So if the af- 
fairs of the factory were in a bad condition I 
should still be able to arrange every thing. I 
purpose to conduct that business till he comes 
back to it. And I shall wait for him here. 
You have aright to know my plans. He knows 
them all. He will have no anxiety thinking of 
me.” 

‘* Mrs. Hamilton,” said the minister, ‘‘ I thank 
you. Youmore than relieve my anxiety on your 
account. ‘wonder that I felt the least for you. 
I shor’! \.ve understood you better.” 

‘he aid not answer that acknowledgment, but 
saiu, 

“‘If you will go into the grapery you will find 


You might | 
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| beautiful fruits there for your mother; and the 
garden is full of flowers, it seems a pity they 
should not still be appreciated. If you would 
use them—” 

But as Mr. Home went from the library, 
though he passed quite through the grapery 
and the flower-garden also, he left untouched 
the luscious fruit and fragrant bloom. 
thing besides engrossed him—a courageous heart 
beating in a woman’s breast—quiet in calamity 
—resolute, generous, thoughtful for others, while 
yet she stood exposed before the world, house- 
hold defenses all torn away from her. 

He too, said, “ She’s equal to it.” He had 
no doubt of that. Yet sometimes the power of 
resistance, of endurance, saddens most the very 
hearts of whom you might expect the most cheer- 
ful appreciation. 


Some- 


II. 

While he is going away, and the letters are 

being written, let us look back among the events 
| and scenes that stand as way-marks in the past 
of Judith Hamilton. 

If we should look not more than twenty years 
into the distance we might see, on the bank of 
the Grand River, on the very site now occupied 
by the axe factory, a work-shop, by no means a 

, model one. A building rough and old, which 
| might have been a shed once, or a barn, trans- 
| formed to serve a purpose; for Hamilton, the 
young, energetic workman, was a poor man, and 
the purchase of his machinery had burdened him 
with debt. But so sanguine was he of ultimate 
success in his work that the burden neither har- 
assed his sleep nor damaged his appetite. It 
| cost him, he said, less than nothing to live, and 
all his pride and energy were working together 
to produce one result. When he could look 
upon the sign—painted in red and black—that 
swung between the chimneys, and feel that all 
things the sign stood for were his, unincumber- 
ed, he should ask for “nothing more in this 
| world.” This was the one thing he expected, 
| the one thing he desired. 

He said this to himself with great confidence, 
and it was time, he thought, that he should 
know his own aims and desires. He had lived 
twenty years, and from his tenth year had main- 
tained himself, laboring on with an end in view 
of which the factory was his daring exponent. 
When he had made his fortune he would think 
of other things; till then, brain and hand might 
tire, but they should have no rest. 

I suppose he knew himself quite as well as 
the most of us. 

The axe factory was a novelty in Granby 
when the sound of the trip-hammer first startled 
the town. It never lost its attractiveness to the 
| school children passing by. ‘They would hang 
| round the doors, watching at a distance the roar- 

ing fire of the furnace, the heating of metal, the 
| opening jaws of the irresistible loop, the revolv- 
| ing of wheels, and would laugh in each other's 
faces as they tried to drown with childish voices 
| the deafening din of the hammer. 
| Some of the more courageous of the children 








could, of course, not content themselves with 
observations conducted at safe distances. ‘They 
must needs go in and investigate; let the glare 
of the fire fall on their little faces, with breath- 
consuming violence, and watch the ghastly ef- 
fects of the strange lights on the faces of the 
grim firemen who dealt those mighty blows on 
the yielding fiery bars; approach so near the 
great wheel as to feel the rush of the quickened 
air; the sense of possible danger, the trembling 
of the old building, the clatter of the machinery ; 
not improbably the very dust and dirt conspired 
to make the place irresistibly attractive. 

But on a day one of the school children un- 
luckily tripped against the wheel, and a great 
cry was raised, whereat Mill Hamilton put them 
out, one and all, boys and girls, with the angry 
assurance that whoever of them ventured on his 
premises again should have a sound flogging. 
Hadn't he enough to do, without keeping eyes 
all round his head in order to prevent their be- 
ing caught up by ropes, and sent flying round 
the wheels? 
his threat as if he had then and there carried it 
into execution, the children made their exit. 
Not one of them endeavored to ascertain there- 
after whether possibly an exception would be 
made in his or her favor. 

But one day when Judith Danton was passing 
by alone, the young authority, standing in the 
door-way, I don’t say on the out-look, took from 
his pocket a small steel hatchet, polished per- 
fectly, and secured in a dainty handle, and gave 
itto her. What might it mean? She seemed 
surprised, and asked, though a faint blush of 
satisfaction warmed her face and brightened her 
fine dark eyes. 

‘*For you,” he said. ‘I saw you had such 
hard work the other day when you were looking 
for those fossils. That will take a bit of slate- 
stone to pieces as you'd cut open a new book 
with a paper-folder.” He stepped back to his 
red desk, that stood in a corner of the dingy fac- 
tory, and brought out a bit of slate. In that 
ancient herbarium were preserved the tokens of 
what had grown and flourished under the sum- 
mer sky, ages ago, on some fair green plain that 
had long since turned to stone. 

‘*Do you mean me to keep it for my own ?” 
she asked. 

‘** All for your own. Ican stamp your name 
on it, and then there'll be no danger of your 
losing ix. What is your name, though ?” 

** Judith Danton.” 

‘* Will you wait for it?” 


‘*Yes;” then she qualified that answer—“ I 


don’t care.’ But the utterance of these words 
produced a strange result in her. She was too 
honest even to affect indifference which she did 
not feel. ‘I would like to,”’ she said. 

“Tt’s a long time since you looked in on us 
busy fellows.” 

“You told us not to come.” Now her posi- 
tion was defined. She felt at ease now; she 
could linger on this scene of dark enchantment, 
and not feel disgraced. 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 154.—K k 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


Whereat, as much astonished by | 
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| ‘*Oh, vou remembered that! Well, it was 
wise of you, though I didn’t mean it for any one 
like you. You can take care of yourself very 
well, Still there might be danger ; there is for 
any one who comes an inch too near. You 
can’t play with such machinery any more than 
| you can with edge-tools.” 

So speaking young Mill Hamilton looked 
|round him proudly, though it was merely to a 
|child he spoke. But such a child! he would 
| have said. Without beauty, what was the charm 
| he felt when he looked at her? She stood so 
| straight and looked so steady—so ‘capable ;” 
that was what had attracted his notice when, 
plagued no longer by the visits of the young 
folk, he began to feel some compunction because 
of the rough threat that had more than accom- 
| plished his purpose. He could not but observe 
| her among the others when she walked so stead- 
ily along, fixing her eye on the remoter distance 
jas she approached the factory, never forgetting 
| the rude expulsion they had had from its doors 

He remembered, too, in this very connection, 
that she was the girl who of all had manifested 
the most intelligent interest in the machinery 
How still she stood that morning when Richards 
| caught her dress from the wheei that would in 
| a moment more have involved her in its cireuit! 
| Hamilton never would forget that scene, when 
| his head-man rushed from the forge with the 
| iron bar heated to red heat in his hand — how 
| he stood over the girl, knowing that he had 
| saved her life; and she—slight, young proud 
| thing !—looked up into his dark, grim face, that 
| was all quivering with emotion, and thanked 

him. Her unchildlike pride and unabating dig- 
nity excited the young master's curiosity, and 
}he hit upon the device of the miniature axe, 
which he was now quick to see pleased the little 
lady well. 
| **Come in a minute,” said he, stepping back, 
| “and I will show you about. Here, Joe, stamp 
this handle, ‘Judith Danton!’ Now, miss, you 
can walk about while it’s being done.” 

But she hesitated yet. So he said, in an 
| apologetic tone, 
| You know it was the best thing I could do 
| for the children to keep them out of harm’s way. 
I wouldn’t like to see any boy or girl go limping 
| round the street or maimed for life—the right 
| hand cut off, maybe—by any thing I owned.” 
That seemed to be a conclusive explanation ; 
j and Judith consented, under his guidance, to 
}examine the works. And so Mill Hamilton 
| showed her about and explained the machinery. 

They had been good friends since that day. 

Then had come a time when Judith walked 
along the river banks, and listened to the sing- 
| ing of the wild ducks floating down the stream, 
| as to the sound of music from the further shore; 

for there was nothing nearer than the further 
| bank; and there stood the factory, and there 
|lived Mill Hamilton, and he to her in those 
days was the music of a dream. Sometimes he 
would row her in a boat up or down the river 
| to famous aquatic gardens, where the pond lilies 
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bloomed: and when she sat with the white and 
yellow blossoms in her hands and under her feet, 
the very boat half filled with them, rejoicing in 
them with such serious delight, a satisfaction 
that seemed to him so deep, so little girlish, 
mindful of them even to forgetfulness of him— 
for around her uncle’s house was no room for 
flower blooming, and she prized every living 
sprig, or branch, or stem he broke for her, for 
its living beauty’s sake—his ambition rose to a 
height that left secondary his old purpose of 
freeing himself from debt before he would desire 
or strive for any earthly thing. 

He called the pride of Judith “ dignity,” and 
was not afraid of it. Nothing could have suited 
him so well—he thought no style, no manner 
of beauty, so well as Judith Danton’s quiet grace. 
Other girls were livelier, were gayer; made him 
laugh more heartily, gave a keener brightness | 
to the passing hour. But that was not what he 
wanted. Not the thoughtless gayety of unre- 
flecting youth! Here was a mind that could 
discern the ends of life, and was able to strive 
for what itself should love; or for that which 
its love should struggle after, in fearless sym- | 
pathy. 

One Saturday evening when work was done, 
and school tasks out of mind, they were out to- 
gether in a boat, and not by accident. Their 
talk was usually bounded by the events of their 
quiet lives, at least by the limits of Granby; 
but this night they ventured further. Judith 
said : 

‘**T don’t know why it fascinates me so, look- 
ing at that loop, but it seems when it opens its | 
great jaws and Richards puts in the axe, and all | 
the rough edges are taken off, just as if some | 
horrible misfortune were taking hold of me, and | 
was cutting off all the rough edges—there are | 
enough of them, But trouble don’t always do 
that. And I don’t know but a little more of it | 
would make me a great deal worse instead of 
better.” 

“You can’t know much of trouble, I should | 
think,” said Mill, in a light way; but his eyes | 
turned full upon her with more seriousness in | 
them even than usual. | 

** No, not much,” she answered, leaning over 
the side of the boat to watch the innumerable 
tiny fishes that were darting right and left be- | 
fore the progress of the boat, as if it were some 
dire, harmful thing. 

‘It’s a poor kind of character trouble makes | 
worse, you know,” said he; and Judith reflected | 
on the words after a manner that made it likely | 
she never would forget them. 

‘*T know that,” she answered seriously , “‘and | 
that’s what scares me. For it seems as if I 
should defy it, and set myself against it, not in 
a good way, not in the right way.” 

Then the young oarsman would fain encour- 
age her. | 

“Oh, if you think so, there would be no dan- | 
ger, I guess. It’s those that don’t fear who are | 
in danger always.” 

“Do you think so?” 


| 


‘*Why, yes; if you feared a thing you would 
be on your guard against it, wouldn’t you?” 

**T don’t know that,” she answered, prompt- 
ly, as if she had in some strait made herself 
experimentally acquainted with the force of the 
whole argument. ‘It is the very thing. I: 
seems to me that I should defy my own fear, 
I wouldn’t have a loop in a factory, I know, if 
I owned one.” 

** You'd make a poor hand at trimming axes, 
then, I can tell you,” said Mill. ‘A loop is a 
capital thing. It is one of the inventions. I 
paid a pretty sum for getting that one up; but 
you can’t guess the labor it saves. I should 
think you’d hate the trip-hammer then, it’s such 
a noisy thing.” 

*“No; I don’t hate the hammer. It seems 
to say that nothing can put you down; put it 
down, I mean.” She corrected herself, with 
the very least show of confusion. 

He did not accept the amendment, but spoke 
up with more than usual confidence, emboldened 
even by her embarrassment. 

“ That’s because you know I am determined 
to succeed,” saidhe. *“‘I am. You listen some- 


| time and see if it don’t say so, when it comes 
| down with such vim. It’s a good thing for a 


man to know what he wants to do; for then, 
ten to one, he'll do it.” As Mill said this, he 
was all unconscious of the fact that he had so 


|much modified his original plan that one dis- 
| posed to sarcasm might have smiled just here 
|@ very significant smile on him. But Judith’s 


face was only expressive of the serious interest 
that was full of understanding, which made him 
think how excellent a helper she would be in 
this business of life; and made him believe that 
what he had begun to wish for was even al- 
ready ordained. 

“Tf it is a good thing for a man, then it is 
for a woman,” said she. 

**Yes;” he looked satisfied of it, and yet cu- 
rious. 

‘*Did you ever have a trouble though, with 
thinking about it in the first place, what you 
would do?” she asked, as one comrade might 
ask of another, concerning this curious business 
of human life. 

‘*No,” he said. ‘‘I was in the trade from 
the time I began. I was in a factory at Mill- 
port, and I always liked it. I found out some 
things about the machinery, and was a good 
hand at working. So of course I kept to the 
business. I'm not sorry for that. It’s what I 
was prepared for, and knew about.” 

“Just as I am for teaching. But I do not 
like it. I never said so before to any one,”’ she 
said, half scared it seemed that she had con- 
fessed so much as this. ‘‘It is what I shall do, 
of course. But I am not sure that I can do it 
well. It is different making axes. You can 
select your material. You would not think of 
using lead instead of steel for edge-tools.” 

‘* No, indeed,” he laughed. Somehow her per- 
plexity pleased him; but not because it pained 
her, surely. He felt in himself so strong, so 








equal to all the emergencies of doubt; and the | 


eager impulse of helpfulness never more strong- 
ly than now in Judith’s behalf. But he must 
explain this, for when he laughed she looked 
surprised and pained, 

‘* Does your uncle expect it of you?” he ask- 
ed. ‘‘I mean, does he know what you mean 
to do?” 

‘* Yes; it has always been the plan. I com- 
fort myself with thinking how long it has taken 
me to learn any thing. And it is the way with 
every thing I know, little by little. But I shall 
feel as if it was all my fault if I have sych dunces 
in my school as I’ve seen among girls that you'd 
think had never any thing but books in their 
hands.” 

** Just look at these lilies there,” said Mill; 
‘isn’t there a difference? But they both had 
their chance, only, I suppose, it wasn’t in the 
little one to grow like the big one. And the 
yellow one couldn’t be white. 
the white one be a yellow. 
must look at it. 
your best. 


That's the way you 
Nature is at the bottom, do 
I think you'll make a teacher.” 


“Tl do my best,” she said, encouraged. | 


“Uncle has his hands full without me. But 
they have been very kind tome. Maybe I can 
do something for the children some day. But 
I'm afraid it’s a long while yet.” 

**Do you mean to go away from Granby ?” 
asked Mill, rowing faster, and looking toward 
the banks as if in momentary expectation of— 
he would have been greatly puzzled to say what. 
it. 


I can do better if I go South. I may get 


a salary there, in some good school, when I have | 


my diploma.” 

‘Then you mean to graduate ?” 

“Yes; but I must teach a little first. 
going to begin in the fall. Ihave a place prom- 
ised, and that’s the reason I've been so busy all 
summer. You were asking me about it.” And 
that was why he had all this information, she 
would have him remember 

Mill thought that before she went away from 
Granby he should be able to give her some ad- 
vice about the school teaching. But then, as 
he knew, girls and other people are not to be 


relied on entirely in the matter of accepting | 


counsel, Only, he thought he had remarked 


that Judith was more reasonable than some oth- | 


ers, and would, he could not doubt, be glad of 
his advice. 
But, as might have been predicted, before Ju- 


dith had fixed upon the hour of departure from | 


Granby she revised her purpose of going away 
at all. The not attractive vision of plodding 
days and anxious nights, wild wills, and selfish 
hearts, and ignorant understandings, had faded 
out of sight. She might begin her life’s work 
nearer home—share with Mill Hamilton more 
than friendly confidences, and more than honest 
counsel. He would not willingly endure the 
thought that she should pass away from his 
sight so far that he might not seek her in his 
evening stroll; or on Sundays join her as she 
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came from church; or lend her books; he had 
denied himself in so many things since he could 
remember, his voluntary actions had all involved 
self-subjection. Why should he not at last cease 
from this life-penance? But all plans of pru- 
dence, all ambitious aims, brought themselves 
| into what strange subjection, to the strong de- 
sire that with a sort of fierceness supplanted all 
others, and would take no other answer than 
that Judith herself should give. 

What he had hoped, expected of her, she 

really fulfilled) They had worked together. 
The old shed gave place in time to the solid 
stone structure now occupied by Hamilton's 
workmen. From poor lodgings the young pair 
passed into a decent cottage in the heart of the 
town. At last the handsome house was built 
| by the river side, and gradually the rough grounds 
| were brought into their present orderly state; the 
fine lawn grew in beauty year by year; the con- 
servatories, grapery, flower- gardens began to 
| shine conspicuous features of the place; fabu- 
lous fruits ripened on their walls of brick and 
of glass; and people magnified these splendors 
to suit their own sense of fitness. 


EUROPEAN SOUVENIRS. 

DO not absolutely believe that I am the 

Wandering Jew. I can not reconcile my- 
self to the idea that I am an illustration of the 
And 
yet I seem to have seen and known every body, 
and to have shared in many of the great occur- 
|rences which in the aggregate have made up 
history. Even as the witches in Macbeth pre- 
sented to the astonished gaze of the regicide a 
line of kings, so does my memory bring upon the 
canvas a host of royal and imperial personages 
who have all filled a conspicuous place in history. 

I go back to the summer of 1814. The arms 
of the coalesced sovereigns of Europe had at 
length crushed the colossal power of Napoleon, 
and the Emperor Alexander I, of Russia, the 
King Frederick William III., of Prussia, with 
| sundry Hetmans, Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
| Marshals and Princes, assembled in England as 
| guests of the Prince Regent, afterward George 
IV. The friendship which an illustrious mili- 
tary member of the aristocracy entertained for 
our family led to my being taken to a public 
ball given in honor of those distinguished visit- 
ors, and I gazed at each celebrity with eyes of 
admiration and veneration, for all had been act- 
ors in the momentous scenes which distinguished 
the war growing out of the French Revolution. 
The Russian Emperor was tall and handsome, 
but the expression of his face was rather that 
of an amiable than a resolute sovereign; he of 
Prussia was heavy in the extreme, as if tobacco 
| and lager-bier had done their worst with him. 
| Old ‘* Vorwiirts,” Field-Marshal Blucher, chal- 
| lenged universal regard, for he was the type of a 
| brave old soldier , and he had won the hearts of 
| the English by coming (‘‘ mit my whole army!) - 
| to the assistance of Wellington at the very crisis 
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of Waterloo. Platoff, the Hetman of the Cos- 
sacks, attracted some notice; but he was quite 
surpassed, as an object of public curiosity, by a 
rough Cossack of the Don whom he had brought 
over from St. Petersburg. ‘This Cossack wore a 
scarlet tunic, a fur cap, and a pair of very large, 
baggy, brown trowsers, which so completely took 
the fancy of the fashionable men of the, day 
that ‘‘ Cossacks” became the rage. With the wo- 
men, the terribly long mustaches of this North- 
ern lancer were the main objects of admiration. | 
It was said that when he sat on the coach-box, | 
side by side with Platoff’s Jehu, his mustaches | 
used to be passed in at the carriage window for | 
convenience of stowage. Sharing with the hir- 
sute adornments of the Cossack, the delight and | 
astonishment of the fair sex, the bonnet» of the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, the sister of Alexander 
of Russia, soon became da mode. Indeed, this | 
was emphatically the era of monstrosities in 
dress. The Prince Regent, afterward George 
IV ., affected coats with long, thin swallow tails, 
commencing somewhere between the shonlder- 
blades and extending to the ground. Never 
was the caricaturist more actively employed ; | 
never did John Bull, always more or less ridicu- | 
lous in his costume, present so many marks for | 
the shafts of the satirist. Songs and ballads | 
were made and roared about the streets and 
in the theatres, having the glaring eccentricities 
of dress for their themes. I recall a couple of 


doggerel verses sang by a rustic: 


“But the folks in the street, by the Lord, make me stare, 

So comical droll is the dress that they wear! 

The gentlemen's waists are atop of their backs, 

And their large Cossack trowsers do fit them like sacks. 
* Then the ladies their dresses are equally queer, 

They wear such large bonnets their face can't appear ; 

It puts me in mind—don't think I'm a joker— 

Of a coal-seuttle stuck on the head of a poker! 

Then they'wear on their heads green leaves such a power, 

My thoughts always run on a great cauliflower ; 

While to keep off the flies and to hide from beholders 

They wear a large cabbage set over their shoulders,” 

But I digress. The Prince Regent was a tre- 

mendous fop at this epoch. Always a beau, he 
had, however, trusted in youth to the advantage 
of a fine person and a peculiar grace of manner 
for the means of conquest ; but now he was get- 
ting obese, pursy, and bloated. Brummell had 
pronounced the damaging ‘‘ Who’s your fat 
friend?” and the corset-maker was called in to 
confine within presentable limits the “ increas- 
ing belly,” born of gross indulgence. His un- 
popularity was enormous. Although his regal 
position as the /ocum tenens of his insane old fa- 
ther had been embellished by a series of military 
suecesses which brought peace to the world, the | 
British people could not forget that he had al- 
ways been to them acostly spendthrift; that he 
was a bad husband, a gambler, a false and fickle 
friend, a sensualist—in short, he was personally 
detested by the masses. But he had his admir- 
ers among people of grand ideas, for his—in all 
that related to selfish enjoyment—were singular- 
ly grand, if it be not paradoxical to associate 
grandeur with individual gratification. The 





General officer who took me to the ball told me 
some years later that when, at the Prince’s 
table, the conversation turned upon the sums 
voted for emperors and kings (suggested by re- 
cent discussions of the sum allotted to Napoleon 
at Elba), the Prince remarked that the man who 
could not subsist on £100,000 ($500,000) per 
annum ought to be ashamed of himself! <A 
gentleman present, whose income did not ex- 
ceed £2000 a year, ventured to ask his Royal 
Highness how it would be possible for any one 
to spend so large a sum upon himself in the 
course of twelve months? ‘Oh! nothing more 
easy,” replied ‘‘ Fum the Fourth.” ‘‘ Indeed it 
would require a little economizing!” ‘ As how, 
Sir?” ‘* Why,” H. R. H. condescended to re- 
ply, ‘‘in the first place, a man would require a 
good town-house in one of the fashionable 
squares, and that, with the servants, would cost 
£5000 or £6000 a year. Then he would need 
his box at the opera, his open and closed car- 
riages, his horses for the Park, his club, his 
whist, a considerable wardrobe, a good cellar of 
wine for his friends, and a snug little sum for 
his menus plaisirs. Of course he would have a 
country-house in some charming situation, with 
park, deer, ferme ornée, a sheet of water, fishing 
apparatus, etc., and a lawn for archery and /étes 
champétres. In another county—say Leicester- 
shire, good for fox-hunting—he would keep his 
hounds and a mansion. It would be impossible 
for him to descend to shoot upon another man’s 
grounds, and he therefore would require a shoot- 
ing-box of his own in Norfolk. He would nat- 
urally have a yacht and his aquatic residence at 
the Isle of Wight; and when to this you add 
that he must go to the Continent for the autumn 
or bleak winter, and shake his elbow at Frascati’s 
or one of the maisons de jeu at Baden or Hom- 
burg, I think you will say that £100,000 is not 
out of the way !” 

To a people whose happy simplicity of habit 
leads them to assign no more than $25,000 a 
year to their President, such a stupendous in- 
come as £100,000 may appear an impossibility 
Yet have I known several noblemen and gentle- 
men whose incomes ranged between £50,000 and 
£100,000. The Dukes of Devonshire, Northum- 
berland, and Buccleugh, the Marquis of West- 
minster, Earl Cardigan, Lord Ellesmere, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and others, have enor- 
mous rentals. My late friend, Sir Joseph 
Bailey, a great iron-master in Wales, owned 
property in eight counties, had nine clerical liv- 
ings in his gift, and employed 12,000 persons. 
He had several magnificent houses. Though 
originally a poor boy, uneducated and friend- 
less, he had worked his way upward; and as he 
advanced in wealth he cultivated a taste for 
literature and the arts. At Glen Usk, in Brecon- 
shire, he had a superb library and many beau- 
tiful paintings and pieces of sculpture. His 
house—his palace, rather—contained sixty best 
bedrooms, each twenty to thirty feet square ; 
and he told me that it was good economy to 
have them filled throughout the winter, and 
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plenty of Champagne at the dinner-table for 
their occupants. As how? ‘TI will tell you,” 
said ‘Sir Joseph. ‘‘The hares, rabbits, and 
pheasants in my preserves play the very deuce 
with my grain. They would eat up the value 
of £1000 in a few weeks. Now if I invite forty 
or fifty friends with their wives down here, and 
each man brings his gun, I get my fields and 
coppices cleared of the marauders, and have my 
table well supplied with game into the bargain !” 
This was buying a character for hospitality at a 
cheap rate. Sir Joseph found land the grand 
source of wealth and consequence, and he cov- 
eted every acre on which his eye rested. He 
lent money on the mortgage of land, and inva- | 
riably foreclosed if the borrower made default. 
One lady, a buxom widow, owned a small prop- 
erty in the very heart of the Glen Usk estate. 
Bailey moved heaven and earth to get it into his 
hands. He begged, entreated, offered large 
sums; but the widow had a pride in possession, 
and would not relinquish an inch. Indeed Bai- | 
ley’s anxiety only made her value the estate the 
more. He was quite a Sir Giles Overreach in 
his agrarian covetousness. Sir Joseph, in his 
seventy-fifth year, was very anxious to be raised 
to the peerage, and offered to give £30,000 to | 
any one who could induce Lord Palmerston to 
recommend his elevation to the Queen. But 
Palmerston was inexorable —he would not list- 
en to any thing ‘‘so unconstitutional.” Fine | 
words! Bailey was opposed to Palmerston in 
politics : it was of small account that he could | 
make two or three Conservatives vacate their 
seats in Parliament, and replace them by Whigs 
of Palmerston’s choice. The Premier never at- 
tempted to conciliate a foe, or to serve any man 
who was not of his own party and active in col- 
lecting votes on a division. Bailey actually 
sought to attract the Queen’s favor by giving 
£3000 to the Wellington College, and £2000 to 
the Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows. 
Allin vain! Her Majesty never moves in such 
matters excepting by the advice of her Prime 
Minister. Bailey died a baronet, leaving an 
immense property to his grand-children. He 
had lost his eldest son and heir. 

Among the richest of the parvenus was the 
late Sir Robert Peel. I knew him well. He 
was a man of fine taste and an enlarged mind: 
he did not fear to share with the Duke of Wel- 
lington the obloquy attendant upon political 
apostasy. For years he opposed himself to 
Catholic emancipation and the Corn Laws, but 
at last took a prominent part in effecting the 
first and abolishing the second in the presence 
of public expediency. Peel took me down to 
Drayton Manor to show me his pictures. He 
had a glorious gallery, and loved to encourage 
artists. Not merit only, but struggling, mistak- 
en genius, like Haydon’s, found a munificent 
friend in Peel. He loved Landseer, Maclise, 
and Mulready. Yet, with all his ease and kind- 
ness in private, Sir Robert could not get over a 


| 





certain hauteur in public. He probably found 


it necessary to assume a lofty carriage among | 





the titled nobility, who despised des nouveauz 
riches. I was much struck with this at the 
funeral of poor Tom Campbell—he who wrote 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Baltic” and ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” Peel's head was thrown back very 
superciliously as he stood at the edge of the 
grave; and when the officiating clergyman ut- 
tered the name of ‘‘ Jesus,” at which all present 
reverently bowed, Peel condescended to a slight 
inclination—as much as to say, ‘* Well, I sup- 
pose I must give way a little on such occasions.” 

The mention of Sir Edwin Landseer recalls 
to my recollection an incident illustrative of his 
power of sketching likenesses from memory. 
The late Mr. Vernon, who bequeathed his gal- 
lery to the British public, and which now adorns 


| the South Kensington Museum, invited Sir Ed- 


win to his house in the country to paint a favor- 
ite horse. While Landseer was there he went 
to divine service at an old parish church, musty 
and ivy clad, a few miles off. On his return his 
opinion of the preacher was challenged. ‘‘ Oh, 
for a young man it was well enough ; but it was 
not what you had led me to expect.” ‘* Young 
man!” ejaculated Vernon ; ‘* why, my dear Sir, 
Mr. —— is at least sixty, and for seventeen years 
has been avowedly the finest preacher in the coun- 
ty!” ‘Then I must have heard some one else.” 
‘*Oh no; our rector never misses. He was here 
yesterday, so he can not be ill.” Landseer per- 
severed, and at length said, ‘‘I'll give you a 
sketch of the man I heard.” Vernon put paper 
and pencil before him, and in five minutes Sir 


| Edwin had produced a life-like portrait of rather 
a heavy-looking curate, ‘‘ Why,” cried Vernon, 
| that’s the Reverend James ——, who officiates 
at ——, twenty miles off! 
portrait ! 
saw him to-day for the first time.” And so it 


I never saw such a 
You must know him.” ‘I heard and 


proved. The rector and the curate had changed 
places for once. 

The history of the Vernon Gallery is singular. 
Mr. Vernon had no particular taste for pictures. 
He was rich, and lent money. One of his debt- 
ors, who resided near him, had failed to fulfill his 
bond. Vernon put an execution on his house. 
While the bailiffs were in occupation the poor 
heart-broken debtor died. Vernon went to the 
house to see whether the property, when dis- 


| posed of, would cover the amount of his claim. 


He saw some fine pictures on the walls; he also 
saw the wailing widow. Struck by her beauty, 
and commiserating her grief, he suspended hos- 
tile operations, and desired she would continue 
at her abode. He renewed his visits; each time 
he was more pleased with the widow; and when 
a decent period had elapsed he declared himself 
enamored of her, and said that if she would be- 
come his wife not a chattel she had been accus- 
tomed to see in her house should be removed. 
All should be transferred to her new dwelling. 
The widow—long obdurate—melted, and Vernon 
became the owner of the pictures. He had a fa- 
vorite nephew—Heath, the optician—living with 
him. Iknew Heath—a man of cultivated taste. 
Vernon asked him about the pictures—their val- 
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ue—their painters. Heath took the opportunity 
of dwelling upon the claims of artists to munifi- 
cent patronage, and told his uncle that no more 
noble use could be made of the gifts of fortune 
than the encouragement of painting. Vernon 
took the hint, at once gave commissions to va- 
rious artists of the highest repute, and soon ac- 
cumulated that noble collection which is now 
public property and bears the name of the do- 
nor, 

In juxtaposition with the Vernon gift is the 
donation of Mr. Sheepshanks. This gentle- 
man, a Lancashire cotton-spinner, had cultivated 
Not very 
long ago he became the purchaser of a charming 
picture representing Marie Antoinette mending 
the coat of Louis XVI. in the Temple. The 
painter being a Royal Academician, the paint- 
ing was exhibited at the National Gallery. The 
Queen saw it, and at once expressed a desire to 
become its possessor. Mrs. Sheepshanks re- 
fused to part with it. All negotiation was un- 
availing. The Queen’s wishes had enhanced 
its value. ‘To the surprise of the public, there- 
fore, the whole of the Sheepsharks gallery was 
presented, a few years later, to the nation. 
this the result of Mr. S.’s annoyance at his wife’s 
disloyal selfishness ? Was it the amende made, 
through the public, to the mortified Sovereign ? 

The triumph of Captain Ericsson, after so 
many years of hopeless toil in the caloric inter- 
est, reminds me of the struggles of the great 
pioneer of the overland communication with In- 
dia, poor Thomas Waghorn. It is now upward 
of thirty years since Waghorn arrived in Bom- 
bay, full of a scheme for navigating a steamer 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which steamer, 
that it might carry a sufficiency of fuel for the 
whole trip, was only to take the mails and one 
passenger. On the day of Waghorn’s arrival a 
meeting was held by the merchants to receive 
proposals from a Mr. Taylor for the formation 
of a company which was to open a communica- 
tion with India via the Red Sea. Waghorn’s 
scheme was scouted. Taylor received great en- 
couragement, as far as promises could be relied 
upon, and he started for Europe with a party 
of friends, traveling up the Persian Gulf and 
Euphrates en route to Constantinople; but the 
whole party was murdered by the Yezedees near 
Diarbekir. On the receipt of the news in India 
Waghorn changed his tactics, and declared for 
the Red Sea route, offering to return to Europe 
with mercantile letters. But the ** Ducks”—as 
the Bombay people are familiarly called in In- 
dia—thought him mad or eccentric. Certainly 
he was afflicted with monomania—he could 
think, speak, dream of nothing but ‘‘ steam.” 
It became necessary, when in his company, to 
avoid all allusion to any thing which could sup- 
ply him with an excuse for bursting out on his 
favorite topio, Kettles, smoking tureens, con- 


a taste for the arts for some years. 


densed vapor, one shunned; for he watched, as | 


a cat watches for a mouse, for an opportunity 
of bringing in steam navigation. 
fortunate occasion I introduced him to a Major 
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On one un-| 





Hawkins, a military engineer, saying, ‘‘ Wag- 
horn, make the acquaintance of my esteemed 
friend, Major Hawkins.” ‘“ Steamed, Sir, did 
you say?” exclaimed Waghorn; ‘I am delight- 
ed.” He seized Hawkins by the button and vic- 
timized him. Mad as he was, however, Wag- 
horn contrived to carry his point with the Lon- 
don merchants and the ministry. He besieged 
the office of the Foreign Secretary, he worried 
the Premier, tortured the Duke of Wellington, 
and bullied the public through the press. At 
length the merchants consented to test his re- 
peated asseverations that letters could be car- 
ried to India, via Egypt and the Red Sea, in 
half the time that it required to send them round 
the Cape of Good Hope. They intrusted him 
with a large packet and the means of paying his 
expenses. He set out, traveled express to Mar- 
seilles, went on a French vessel to Alexandria, 
hastened across the desert 
small vessel at Kosseir, and sailed down to In- 
dia, accomplishing the feat in less than two 
months. All skepticism now vanished. If this 
feat could be accomplished by sailing vessels, 
what might not a steamer achieve? A com- 
pany was formed ; Waghorn was rewarded with 
a lieutenancy in the Royal Navy, and soon 
drank himself to death; and thenceforward In- 
dia was brought 10,000 miles nearer to En- 
gland. Mighty have been the results! 
Macaulay was in India when the Waghorn 
triumph was achieved. I dined with him on 
the day when the news reached Calcutta of 
Waghorn’s arrival in Bombay. The dinner 
party was not a large one; Macaulay never en- 
tertained upon a grand scale; but the guests 
were numerous enough to form an audience 
sufficiently acceptable to the garrulous histori- 
an. The difficulties which Waghorn had over- 
come suggested a brilliant after-dinner speech 
on the obstacles which had ever opposed them- 
selves to great enterprises and inventions, and 
we had—what was Macaulay's forté in writing 
as well as speech making—a gorgeous array of 
historical illustrations. Peter the Hermit, Co- 
lumbus, Vasco de Gama, Newton, John Hunter, 
Humphrey Davy, Fulton, and a host of minor 
pioneers of human knowledge were brought on 
the tapis with powerful effect. It was at once 
a treat and a trouble to hear Macaulay talk. 
All that he said he said well; no man could 
say it better; but there was too much of it. A 
sense of oppressiveness came over the listener 
at the end of the first half hour. But Macaulay 
could not help it. Abundance of ideas begat 
affluence of speech, and when once he started a 
subject familiar or agreeable to him he could 
not stop himself until he had talked an essay 
for the Edinburgh Review. He said of Charles 
James Fox that he wrote spece:cs, and of Sir 
James Mackintosh that he spoke essays. He 
might have said the very same thing of himself. 
It was often predicted of Macaulay, when in 
the House of Commons, that though he could 
make a brilliant oration with some preparation, 
he could not offer an impromptu reply to an 


on a camel, hired a 
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opponent. This was a mistake. I have heard | 
Macaulay in argument with Hallam, the histo- | 
rian, and Dr. Bloomfield, the late Bishop of 

London, at the Johnson Club, and was perfect- 

ly astonished at the felicity with which he over- | 
turned false reasonings, and the fertility of his | 
illustrations derived from the Greek, Latin, and | 
Italian poets. He was never at a loss. The 

whole region of polite literature was at his com- 

mand. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
vehemently admired ‘‘Tom Macaulay.” He 
had known him from boyhood; for Wilson was 
one of the noble band of anti-slavery men who 
fuught the good fight until emancipation was ef- 
fected. Zachary Macaulay, Wilberforce, Clark- 
son, Buxton, and Brougham were the others. 
Dr. Wilson was a zealous missionary, and would 
have done something in the way of Hindoo con- 
version if his spirit had been more catholic. But 
he was a most intolerant Episcopalian, and could 
not bring himself to co-operate heartily with 
Presbyterians, Baptists, or Methodists. He even 
refused to allow them to aid in the establish- 
ment of Infant Schools. His sermons were some- 
times grand—often eccentric. His elevation to 
a bishopric turned the poor man’s head; and 
from the simple Vicar of Islington he became 
one of the most sycophantic and pompous of 
prelates. He called his house in Calcutta ‘‘ the 
Episcopal Palace.” He was always ‘‘ My Lord 
Bishop,” and in his prayers for the rulers of 
India he gave the magnates all their titles at 
full length—somewhat thus. ‘ Bless, O Lord, 
the Right Honorable the Governor-General of 
India, His Excellency the noble Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Grand Cross of the Bath 
—bless the wise and brave Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Edward Burnes, Knight of the Tow- 
er and Sword, Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands,” ete., ete. Wilson, though a sin- 
cere Christian and an able and orthodox preach- 
er, was, after all, a good deal of an actor, and 
often amused his congregation by his pulpit 
drolleries. 

Apropos of actors, Macready, who was used so 
scurvily at the Astor-Place house, is enjoying the 
otium cum dignitate at Sherborne, in the west of 
England, devoting his leisure to the editorship 
of school books, and sometimes ‘‘reading’’ in 
small towns for the benefit of literary institu- 
tions. Happy in his retirement, he neverthe- 
less looks back with pleasure upon his visit to 
America, where, by his professional efforts, he re- 
trieved the losses he had experienced in his man- 
agement of Drury Lane. Macready was without 
exception the most irritable of all those despotic 
monarchs, theatrical managers, and had conse- 





quently less of the affection of the actors than 
any man similarly situated. He observed the | 
coldest distance, the most stately reserve, in all | 
his professional intercourse with the better actors | 
and actresses, and treated the ‘‘little people” with | 
disdain and harshness. Sometimes they resented | 
his tyranny. On one occasion he was rehearsing 


Macbeth at the Princess’s Theatre. The man 
who was to play the ‘* First Murderer,” perse- 
veringly walked down to the centre of the stage 
in the banquet scene, completely obscuring the 
King from view. ‘‘ Good God! man,” exclaimed 
Macready, ‘‘ what do youmean? Go back, and 
advance to that point,” indicating a plank 
considerably to the left. The man retired, 
came forward again—still too much in advance. 
‘* Heavens! man, are youmad? I say—are you 
—are you mad? Go back—go back, Sir!” and 
thrusting his right hand into the bosom of his 
waistcoat and twisting his hair about with the 
left, he frantically walked up and down the stage. 
The poor ‘‘ Murderer” repeated the entrée: it 
was not the thing. ‘‘Carpenter, carpenter!” at 
length ejaculated Macready, in a state of frenzy. 
“Q God!” The carpenter came. ‘‘ Look,” 
said the excited Macbeth, ‘‘ do you see that plank 
there—there?” ‘*I do, Sir.” ‘* Well, get a 
brass-headed nail and a hammer.” ‘They were 
brought. ‘* Now drive the nail into that spot,” 
pointing to the place which he wished ‘‘ the Mur- 
derer” to occupy. It was done. ‘* Now you, 
Sir,” addressing the unfortunate cause of his an- 
ger, ‘‘look at that nail. Come down to that spot 
—not an inch further—and wait there till Jcome 
down.” The night arrived. The banquet scene 
is set. The ‘* Murderer” gets his cue, and he 
enters. Macready looks anxiously toward him. 
The man has suddenly stopped, and is turning 
round and round, apparently hunting with his 
eyes for something he has dropped on the ground. 
The audience titter. Macready’s gall arises. He 
advances to the man—‘‘In the name of God, 
what are youdoing?” ‘* Sure,” says Paddy, the 
assassin, ‘‘ain’t I looking for that blessed nail 
of yours?” The audience roars. Macready 
bursts into the part—‘‘ There’s blood upon thy 
face,” etc., and gradually recovers his self-pos- 
session. But Pat had had his revenge. 

The freaks of actors and managers would fill 
avolume. Kemble, Cooke, and Kean have sup- 
plied a perfect fund to the compilers of dra- 
matic ana. Even upon the French stage, where 
every word and action is subjected to the disci- 
pline of the ever-present police, eccentricities 
have had their occasions of display. Only a few 
years since, when I was staying in Paris, Fred- 
eric Lemaistre, the great master of melodrama, 
gave loose to one of his whims, and was the 
cause of one of those jeux d’esprit which the 
French are so quick to appreciate. There was 
a drama in which Lemaistre played, as usual, 
the part of an assassin. He stabs a woman to 
the heart. The gens d'armes appear; he is ques- 
tioned as to the crime; and he replies, with rare 
audacity, ‘‘ Je ai attaqué—elle m’a resistée—je 
(ai assassiné!” But one night our actor had 
exceeded his usual potations—never very weak— 
and his insolence on such occasions was mag- 
nificent. He immolates his victim— Madame 
Dorval; she falls dead, after the approved ar- 
rangement. The police enter and interrogate 
the author of the homicide—‘t What have you 
done? What have you to say for yourself?” 
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The audience breathlessly await the daring re- 
ply, which invariably rouses them to a pitch of 
enthusiasm. But Lemaistre doggedly replies, 
** Rien !”—Nothing! The question is repeated. 
Our intoxicated Murderer makes no other an- 
swer. The audience wax angry; murmurs arise; 
Lemaistre hastily quits the stage. The gamins 
in the gallery are infuriated; they vociferate ; 
they yell; they threaten the chandeliers, the 


scenery, the benches. The uproar is tremendous. | 


The manager is in despair. At the very crisis 
of his fate, behold the dead woman rises to her 
feet, and advances to the front of the lamps. 
All is hushed—a French audience remembers 
what is due to a woman, and especially one who 
has risen from the dead in their service. What 
is she going to say ?—‘‘ Messieurs et Mesdames, 
il m’a attaqué—je lai resistée—il m’a assas- 
sinée!” The magic words have been spoken. 
The absurdity of the situation has added to them 
fresh piquancy. A spontaneous roar of laugh- 
ter, a vehement burst of applause recognizes the 
movement of the spirituedle actress, and peace is 
restored. 

How the accidental use of a single word will 
unlock the portals of memory! Spiritue/ is not 
‘*spiritual,” in its modern acceptation, yet how 
instantaneously it transports the mind to one of 
the disturbing theories of the age! Every body 
has read Bulwer’s ‘‘Strange Story.” It has been 
‘*nuts” to the Swedenborgians. To one who 
neither believes nor disbelieves—who neither 
takes upon trust nor cares to investigate—the 
story is simply perplexing. There is, however, 
one passage in it which carries me back to a 
phenomenon which has always been a puzzle 
and a bewilderment to me. It is that in which 
Margrave refers to the Pythoness—one of those 
virgins whom the priests of Delphi were accus- 
tomed to seek in their travels in Thrace or 
Thessaly, and employ to administer their ora- 
cles. These virgins were rare—a peculiar or- 
ganization was requisite to their fitness; and 
their faculties were so much strained by the ex- 
ecution of their imposed duties that the vital 
functions were speedily exhausted, and ‘“ no 
pythoness ever retained her life more than three 
years from the time that her gift was elaborate- 
ly trained and developed.”’ 

I have seen two of these pythonesses in the 
course of my life. The most interesting, if not 
the most marvelously gifted, was a girl whom 
they called Jsa Pruderie. She was brought 
upon the platform of the Hanover Square Rooms 
by an American lady and a French gentleman. 
In person Isa was large and handsome; her at- 
tire was that of a Druidical priestess, a Norma 
—at least of the stage Norma. When the au- 
dience was seated the Frenciiman requested that 
any one who desired to witness a proof of the 
marvelous powers of the pythoness would write 
on a card what subject in history, painting, or 
sculpture, illustrated by a single figure, he or 
she would wish the pythoness to personate. I 
wrote on a card the single word “ Judith.” The 
girl had been thrown into a state of coma by the 
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American lady, who stood some paces behind 
, her, and the lady—a ‘‘ medium”—now made a 
| few passes with her hand and retired. Present- 
ly the pythoness arose—evidently with an effort. 
| Gradually her brows contracted into a frown. 
In her trance she looked upon the sleeping Hol- 
| ofernes ; she stretched out her right hand— 
| clutched, apparently, the sword — uplifted it, 
and, with a stroke, severed the head of the chief- 
tain. Then she stooped down, as if to pick up 
the caput mortuum, and supposing she held it 
| aloft in her left hand, triumphantly pointed to 
it with the sword in her right, thus realizing in 
her graceful pose one of the magnificent pictures 
extant of the remarkable deed recorded in the 
Book of Judith. About twenty subjects of a 
similar nature were, in like manner, suggested, 
and she executed them all with ineffable grace 
and exactitude. But the effort exhausted her: 
she was quite a pitiable object when she had fin- 
| ished her performance. 
Now the thing which staggered me in all this 
| was, first, the means of interpreting to the pyth- 
oness the will of the individual strangers among 
| the auditory ; secondly, the means by which she 
| had acquired such an abounding knowledge of 
the most striking events in sacred and profane 
| history, and the chefs d’euvre of art by which 
| they had been illustrated. There cou/d be no 
| collusion, no confederacy, between the ‘ virgin” 
} and the people who subjected her to the severe 
| ordeals. 

But the experiments did not stop here. Upon 
a second visit the pythoness was desired—by a 
| writing on a card which she did not see—to de- 
| scend from the platform—to walk into the audi- 
torium as if her path was strewed with eggs—to 
select the author of ‘‘ David Copperfield” and 
conduct him to the platform. She arose—the 
sweat upon her brow; she moved forward, 
stopped, staggered, appeared to pick her way, 
found Charles Dickens, and bore him back with 
her to the stage. Then it was the people were 
told what she had been desired to do; and Dick- 
ens assured them he was entirely ignorant of her 
purposes, and was quite unknown to her. 

The second pythoness was a small, shriveled, 
prematurely old woman —quite a galvanized 
mummy. Her forte lay in performing on the 
piano any air that had ever been composed. Its 
title was inscribed on a ecard and read by the 
medium. In a moment she rose and executed 
the air. She, and the first named girl, died 
within three years of their first employment in 
the task of divination and execution. How ac- 
count for these marvels in Nature ? 

By what train of thought I am led to electric- 
ity and the gallows it is unnecessary to stop and 
inquire; but the next strange individual who 
presents himself to my memory is one of the 
hangmen of Middlesex—an aide of the celebrated 
Jack Ketch, Calcroft. I was in a second-class 
carriage going from London to Uxbridge. One 
man only was my fellow-passenger. He was a 
tall, athletic, broad-shonldered, big-calved navvy 
—a term by which, in England, the stoutest la- 
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railways and excavate canals. His eyes had a 
sinister expression. I did not care to encounter 
their gaze, but looked out at the window and up 
at the wires of the electric telegraph. Present- 
ly, almost unconsciously, I said—‘* Marvelous- 
ly quick is the speed of the fellow! If you or I 
were to attempt to run to France from the press- 
ing attentions of our tailor, a message sent by 
the machine would stop us at Dover!” 

‘*What do you mean ?” exclaimed the navvy 
—‘That’s a hit at my clothes. I ain’t got no 
tailor. How should 1?” 

‘I beg your pardon,” I replied; ‘‘ meant no 
offense: I merely intended to illustrate the ra- 
pidity of the electric communication. It was 
through this that Tawell was caught and 
hanged.” ‘Tawell was a Quaker, who had pois- 
oned a woman and fled to London; but before he 
could arrive, the wires flashed the news of the 
crime, and Tawell was arrested by the police. 
The man replied: ‘*That’s only a come off—- 
you meant to sneer at my toggery.” I felt net, 
tled at the fellow’s refusal to accept my explana- 
tion, and thinking that he would, perhaps, lay 
violent hands upon me, I assumed a bold air, 
and looking him full in the face, retorted— 
‘Since you think so, you are welcome to your 
thoughts. Make the most of them.” This took 
him aback. After a pause, he said: ‘ Tawell 
never was hung.” ‘‘ You are talking nonsense, 
my friend.” ‘‘No, I ain’t; it was a dummy 
which was hanged instead, anp I HANGED IT!” 
I looked at him with astonishment. ‘*‘ Really?” 
“Yes; d’ye think I’m telling a lie?” And he 
drew the back of his hand across his mouth, as 
men of the lower orders are wont to do before 
they commit some act of violence. I saw the 
necessity for firmness—or, at least, for an assump- 
tion of it. I replied, ‘‘I don’t mean to say you 
lie, but the fact is so new to me—so staggering 
—and—and—so you say you are a hangman!” 
“Yes; I does a bit of work now and then for 


Mr. Calcroft out of town:” and he closed his | 


eyes and looked so horribly savage that I fan- 
cied he was about to ‘‘do a bit of work” for me. 
A thought suddenly flashed across me. 
so you say that you did not hang Tawell, but 
that you hanged a dummy? Did you know it 
was a dummy at the time?” ‘In course I 


did.” ‘*Then, my friend, you have been one | 


of a conspiracy to defeat the laws, and as we are 
now nearing the station, I'll give you in charge 
to a policeman!” He turned pale. ‘‘I don't 
care; and you’d better give the Sheriff and all 
the rest on’em in charge; and the Times re- 
porter, too; they all knew on it:” and here we 
reached Uxbridge ; the door was opened and he 
got out. I followed him, and meeting a police- 
man on the platform, I pointed to my fellow- 
traveler, who was slowly moving away, and 
asked, ‘‘Is that a hangman ?” 
officer, ‘‘he does the work in this county.” 
**Did you ever hear that Tawell, the Quaker, 
was not hanged?” ‘‘ Well, Sir, people do say 
it; but how true it was I don’t know. The 


borers are designated—the laborers who make | 


“* And | 


“ Yes,” said the | 
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Quakers is a queer lot about here; and they'd 
spend any amount o’ money to save one of their 
set.” 

I did not pursue my inquiries further, but 
walked into the town to see a friend who was 
the editor of one of the county papers. He was 
also the correspondent and reporter to the 7imes. 
I had occasion to insert a paragraph and some 
advertisements in his paper. The wall of the 
office was covered with old placards, specimens 
of job-printing. Among them was a show-bill 
of the Bucks (Buckinghamshire) Herald, an- 
nouncing that a certain issue would contain a 
‘full report of the trial and execution of Tawell, 
the Quaker, for the murder of’’—I forget the 
name. ‘This tempted me to refer to the inter- 
view with the hangman. My friend, who al- 
ways hesitated a little in his speech, now stam- 
mered considerably. ‘‘ Did-did-d-did he tell 
y-you tha-that he h-h-hanged a dummy?” I 
repeated the conversation, word for word. I 
saw that my friend looked pale and tried to di- 
vert the subject. I dropped it. ‘* Could he 
have been a party to the scheme—if scheme there 
were? The Times people would not have al- 
lowed it. The discovery would have led to in- 
dignant ‘ leaders.’ ” 

“* That”—said a friend, well acquainted with 
the arcana of the ‘“‘ Thunderer,” to whom I was 
relating the above adventure—‘ that would de- 
pend upon the amount of the spoil transmitted 
to Printing-House Square. The pseudo organ 
of British sentiment is corrupt to the core. Why 
did Alsager, the writer for years of the money 
article, cut his jugular? Because he was dis- 
missed by old Walter, the proprietor. And why 
did Walter dismiss him? Not for perverting 
facts in order to lower the value of certain stocks 
—purchase at a discount—then invent new 
facts, or perhaps tell the truth—run up the 
same stocks and sell at a premium; but because 
he did not tell Walter what he was doing, and 
allow him to share the plunder !” 

One souvenir more, and I drop the pen. Soy- 
er—Alexis Soyer—the prince of hosts! Soyer's 
books were beyond the multitude. His style of 
cookery—like Isambert Brunel's style of en- 
gineering—involved, it was said, an enormous 
outlay. The leverage demanded by these great 
men for their several operations was money. 
Soyer, by means of his demand for this neces- 
sity, nearly ruined the Reform Club, as Brunel 
sacrificed the first proprietors of the Great East- 
ern. Yet Soyer showed by his culinary cam- 
| paign in the Crimea that he could economize 


| when the poor soldiers were wasteful; and that he 


| was as skillful in ministering to the palates of the 


| sick who crowded the hospitals at Scutari as to 


the palled appetites of the Luculluses of Pall 
| Mall. Soyer’s idea of a dinner was original— 
and to my notion, judging by results, the per- 
fection of gastronomic ingenuity. He. would 
allow of no greater number than eight persons. 
| There were to be no knives used at table; no 
| salt, for every dish should be properly seasoned 
| before it was set before the guests; and all 
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joints, birds, ete., carved and put together again | 
before they were placed upon the table. To each | 
dish there should be a separate wine. Soyer | 
had made this particular feature of aristology | 
his special study. He considered deeply the af- | 
finities of certain solids with certain fluids. The 
effect of the repast so conducted was no head- | 
ache the next day; no need of hock and sada- 
water before breakfast. I was present at such a 
dinner upon one occasion. We sat to table at 
half past seven, and we rose at one in the morn- 
ing to—order a supper of deviled bones, which, 
with whisky-punch, wound up our innocent | 
orgies ! 

One incident in connection with this Barme- | 
cidal feast is worth recording. Soyer’s wife (his | 
first, then living) was an artist. She had called | 
at the Club in the morning; the Club was in | 
course of its annual white-washing. Upon one 
of the newly-washed panels Madame sketched 
her own portrait. ‘‘ There!” said she, to one | 
of the servants, ‘tell Monsieur that that lady | 
called and left her card!” The next day —_ 

| 


} 


died. Soyer would never allow the portrait to 
be effaced. The papering of the room and a} 
collection of pictures occupied the greater por- 
tion of the walls, but the little esqguisse remained 
intact for years. 





H, God! shall tears, poured out like rain, 

And deathly pangs, and praying breath, 
And faith as deep and strong as death, 
Be given—and all in vain? 


b 
-~z 


Thou claimest martyrs—they are given— 
What shall the stern demand suffice ? 
From out our darkened homes arise 

Strong cries that startle Heaven. 

We murmur not—enduring all 
With broken hearts but silent lips ; 
With all our glories in eclipse, 

And some beyond recall. 


We stand beside our dead—our eyes 
In patient sufferance raised to Thee ; 
And kiss the still brows reverently— 

Behold our sacrifice! 


Behold our sacrifice! We give 
The best blood of a suffering land! 
A nation’s heart by its own hand 
Is stricken—that Right may live! 
No failure this! God’s own right hand 
A victory shail write it down! 
The years shall strengthen its renown ; 
Be proud of it, oh Land! 


Thou Christ! The Godhood of thy brow 
Paled ‘neath the throes of mortal pain; 
But all thy glory glows again, 

Thrice-haloed, ‘round thee now! 


Give us the martyr’s steadfast power, 
So, passing our Gethsemane, 
Our glory shall but brighter be 
For this, our trial hour! | 





| suredly to quiet the mother’s nerves. 
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VERSARY, 
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work in her 
room—third-story front of a boarding- 
house, with an out-look upon little Abingdon 
Square, with its bit of a park, ‘‘as large as a 
pocket-handkerchief,” its vista down Hudson 
Street and up Eighth Avenue, and its surround- 
ing of very modest-looking brick houses. 
To-day—a sultry June morning, when, for 


| the sake of the little air that might be stirring 


outside, she was obliged to have the windows 
open—the noise was unpleasant enough, cer- 
tainly ; and if physical discomfort ever can ex- 
cuse a fretful look, we need not wonder at the 
cloud that lowered on Nora’s brow as she sat 
stitching steadily upon the child’s frock in her 
hands. 

Little Tom, a six-months’ old baby, and the 
destined wearer of the frock, was lying upon 
the floor, making desperate efforts to kick his 
geet out from the tanglement of long-clothes 
about them, and keeping the while an impatient 
murmur to be taken up, which did not tend as- 
Ellen, the 
nurse, was down stairs washing for baby, and 
the two little girls—hardly more than babies 
themselves at four and two years—were racing 
over the floor in a romp with little Jack Norris ; 
all three trying, as it seemed to poor Mrs. Hen- 
derson, to make the greatest uproar of which 
their small feet and lungs were capable. She 
was obliged to endure the disturbance without 
and within as well as she might, going on at 
the same time with her work, and coaxing little 
teasing Tom between the stitches to lie quiet on 
the floor, instead of insisting on his right to a 
place in his mother’s lap. 

Mrs. Henderson had a great many such days 
as this—two at least in every week, when, for 
the sake of Ellen’s washing and ironing, she had 
to have the sole care of the children. She loved 
children heartily, not simply because they were 
her own, but because they were children; and 
she had a cheerful, pleasant way of adapting 
herself to their wants and wishes, entertaining 
and ‘‘ keeping them good,” which too many mo- 
thers even lack. But of late years so much more 
work had accumulated on her hands that she 
never had time to give herself up to them as she 
used to do. There was a frock for Tom, or an 
apron for Annie, or a sack for Kate forever on 
her mind; and if any of my readers have ever 
tried to accomplish these various matters, and 
at the same time keep three little children con- 
tentedly occupied within the bounds of one room 
for a whole summer morning, they will appre- 
ciate poor Nora’s difficulties without further 
comment. 

They will forgive her, too, perhaps, more read- 
ily than her husband did, who could not under- 
stand why she was so much more silent and dull 
in the evenings than she used to be. He could 
not see any reason for her being ‘‘ tired” so oft- 
en: she wasn’t delicate; she had no house-keep- 
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ing cares to bother her; there were but three 
children—remarkably good children, too—and 
she had a nurse that she herself acknowledged 
to be ‘a treasure” to look out for them. Why 
in the world need she put on that complaining 
look, and answer him in that ‘‘ jerky” way so 
often? Was it his fault that he was not a rich 
man, and couldn’t give her a town-house and a 
country-house, with twenty servants to wait on 
her? It was little enough, after all, that she 
had to do, as far as he could see. Those three 
babies! Their sewing couldn’t amount to much. 
And as for himself, why, she made his shirts, of 
course, as it was a wife’s duty to do, and a few 
other little matters besides. Where was the 
good of having a wife if she couldn’t do as much 
asthat? Mr. Henderson felt himself an injured 
husband whenever Nora looked, as she too often 
felt, tired and spiritless; and cn the evening of 
the special day in question his sense of grievance 
obtained a fresh impetus. He had come home 
bright and cheerful enough himself. A good 
day at the office, a lunch at Delmonico’s, and q4 
pleasant walk up Broadway, refreshed by various 
glasses of iced soda, had kept him in capital 
spirits. He naturally expected to find his wife 
in a sympathetic humor. He pictured to him- 
self her light little figure, in the white dress that 
he liked best, standing between the parted cur- 
tains, and her brown eyes brightening with pleas- 
ure as she caught sight of him turning the | 
Bleecker Street corner. Then how she would 

meet him at the door of their own room with 

her welcoming kiss; and how the children, in 

their pretty summer frocks (she did keep them 

always nicely dressed, he would say that), would 

flock around * papa ;” and there would be a va- 

riety of small questions to ask and small events 

to narrate; and then dinner would come; and 

after that he would give her a pleasant surprise. 

Yes, really, he would take her to Wallack’s, or 

Niblo’s, or any where she preferred ; and he felt, 

as he came to this conclusion, as lordly and gen- 

erous as if he were about to perform some truly 

virtuous and self-denying action. 

It was decidedly aggravating to have all these 
pleasant anticipations reversed by Nora’s ‘‘ sulk- 
iness” when he did reach home. No brown eyes 
watched for his coming, and no white dress flut- 
tered to meet him. ‘Tired-out and dispirited, | 
exhausted by heat and fatigue, Nora had felt 
little inclined to make a careful toilet for that 
evening. She had put on listlessly the first 
dress that came to her hand, and it happened 
to be one that her husband disapproved of, main- | 
ly because it had short sleeves. She was sitting 
in a corner of the sofa, still at work upon little | 
Tom’s frock, when she heard his step upon the | 
stairs. Her spools and scissors were in her lap ; | 
it would have been an effort to lay them by and | 
get up to meet him; so she sat still, only look- 
ing up to acknowledge his entrance, and that 
with a face by no means sunny or smiling. 

‘“‘ There it goes again!” was his mental com- | 
ment. 
And without condescending to speak to her, 
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he marched across the room and began to play 
with little Tom; and a merry frolic began be- 
tween them, which Nora watched with only half- 
pleased eyes. 

‘** He might have spoken to me, I think,” was 
her unexpressed feeling. ‘‘He might some- 
times come to kiss me, instead of expecting me 
always to be the first to greet him. I suppose 
he is vexed now, just because I didn’t get up 
when he came in. If he were as tired as I, and 
with such aheadache! But he never cares how 
I feel !” 

Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, had his own 
dissatisfied reflections. ‘‘ What’s the use of a 
man’s coming home in a good-humor if this is 
all the thanks he gets for it ?”” he grumbled, in- 
wardly. ‘*Short sleeves, too, when she knows 
how I detest bare arms at a public dinner-table 
—-and her hair pushed back in that abominable 
way. Upon my word, Nora!” he said aloud at 
last, ‘you must be glad to see your husband 
this evening. You haven't spoken a word since 
I came into the room.” 

‘*T have not been spoken to,” Nora answered, 
coldly. 

** Precious little encouragement you give any 
body to speak to you; sitting there like Patience 
on a monument!” 

‘* Better that than im-patience, I suppose,” 
she said, carelessly. 

‘‘Yes! if it only was patience, or you had 
any thing to be patient about. But it’s temper, 
that’s what it is!” 

The injustice of the charge, the unkindness 
of tone and word, were too much to be borne. 
‘* What had she done to deserve such an attack ?” 
and the hot tears rushed to her eyes and dropped 
unrestrained upon her work, while she sat in 
proud silence, too hurt and indignant to vouch- 
safe an answer or attempt a defense. This all 
the help or comfort that was given her after her 
weary day; when she had tried so hard not to 
be cross, when she felt so far from well, when a 
little word of tenderness or appreciation would 
have lightened her heart so much! 

He did not know what thoughts were swelling 
in his wife’s heart, what grievous disappoint- 


| ment, what untold yearning. Her tears, that 


he could not help seeing, were only another 
proof of ill-temper; her silence was just obsti- 


| macy and sullenness. Altogether she was ex- 
| cessively aggravating, and he excessively ill- 


used; and having arrived at this conclusion just 
as Ellen came up with the children’s supper, he 
turned his back upon Nora, took out the even- 


| ing paper, and absorbed himself in the war-cor- 


respondence until the bell rang for dinner. Nora 
folded up her work and brushed away her tears 
to go down with him; but he marched -past her 
with a scornful whisper, loud enough for Ellen 
to hear, 

‘If I were you, I'd find something to cover 
up my arms with before I showed myself at the 
dinner-table.” 

And poor Nora’s cup overflowed with this 
last drop of bitterness. Instead of going down 
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to dinner she turned aside into her sleeping- 
room, and throwing herself on the bed, gave 
vent to the convulsive sobs and tears with which 
she had been struggling so long. ‘Oh dear! 
how wretched she was! Why did she ever 
marry? Why did she give any man the power 
to neglect and misunderstand, and actually in- 
sult her so!” 

Meanwhile Mr. Henderson devoted himself to 
the roast ducks and green pease down stairs 
with a very good appetite, notwithstanding his 
deep sense of injury at his wife’s misconduct, in- 
creased as it was by her failure to follow him 
down to dinner. ‘In the sulks for the night, I 
suppose,” was his affectionate comment, as he 
returned to the sitting-room and saw that she 
was not there. So he seated himself once more 
to the evening papers and a cigar. But neither 
proved very good company. ‘There was no- 
thing in the papers,” of course. There was a 
desperate dearth of war news not to be supplied 
by the most ingenious romancing of our clever- 
est ‘‘correspondents.” Mr. Henderson threw 
down the Most and the Express together. Nora 
did not come out from her retirement, and her 
husband began to find smoking alone, with no- 
body to look at or speak to, rather a dull per- 
formance. 

It came into his mind that he would punish 
her by going out and spending the evening some- 
where away from her. ‘A good plan to bring 
her to her senses,” he thought. ‘If I were to 
treat her so whenever she get into a tantrum, it 
would do her good, I dare say. I'll have to 
turn over a new leaf, I see.” 

Painful necessity for so benevolent and mag- 
nanimous a soul! but he submitted to it with 
the composure of a man serenely conscious of 
his own virtue, and took pains to slam the door 
sufficiently loud to leave Nora in no doubt as to 
his departure. Little Tom, waking up with a 
start and a cry at the sudden noise, found it 
rather too loud; and Nora had enough t > do for 
a while, in soothing him to sleep again, to keep 
her from any active demonstration of distress. 
**Tt can’t be temper, of course; he is a man,” she 
thought, sarcastically. And she rocked little 
Tom, with a dreary half-wish in her heart that 
he might never grow out of his loving and inno- 
cent babyhood, to put on the power and the 
eaprice, the strength and the tyranny, of man- 
hood. 

Sut softer feelings came over her by-and-by, 
as the twilight deepened about her, and the 
child’s long lashes drooped again in peaceful 
slumber. Tears, born not of passion but regret, 
gathered slowly in her eyes, and self-reproachful 
thoughts formed themselves in her mind. She 
had not given him any wifely welcome, she re- 
membered, when he came home, and she had 
answered his complaint with the coldness and 
indifference which were always so irritating to 
him. No matter if she was tired and not well— 
he could not know that; and although it was 
certainly unkind in him to speak so harshly aft- 
erward, still she had brought it upon herself, 
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and might have avoided it. If she only could 
manage so as not to feel so tired and low-spirit- 
ed when he came home; but, oh dear, how 
could she help it when she had so much to do, 
and was so burdened all the time with the sense 
of something undone, even when she had tried 
her best! ‘There were little Tom’s short-clothes 
not half finished yet, and Kate’s aprons all giv- 
ing way at once, and Morris talking about a set 
of new shirts already. One pair of hands to do 
them all in these languid summer days; one 
weary heart and tired brain to satisfy in addi- 
tion the exacting demands of the eager children 
always clamorous for ‘‘mamma’s” attention ; one 
sensitive spirit, so easily discouraged by harsh- 
ness, so easily cheered and brightened by a little 
sympathy, to bear the burden of the whole! It 
was no wonder that the young wife’s head 
drooped and her tears fell fast, with the hope- 
less sense of a task beyond her strength to ful- 
fill. If her husband could have looked into her 
heart and read all its sadness and self-reproach 
and earnest desire to do right, especially its 
steadfast love for him in the face of all unkind- 
ness, his confidence in his own judgment might 
have been somewhat diminished, and his virtu- 
ous determination to *‘ punish” her into better 
behavior, slightly modified. 

As it was he made his way down stairs in a 
severely self-satisfied state of mind. He would 
go over to the Palace Garden and spend the 
evening, he concluded; but Dr. Norris met him 
at the hall-door with a— 

‘*Hallo, Henderson! you're not going out? 
Come up stairs and have a cigar and a game of 
cribbage !” 

And cribbage being a weakness with him, Mr. 
Henderson decided that the Norrises’ room 
would answer the punishing purpose as well as 
the Palace Garden. So he accepted the Doc- 
tor’s invitation, and found himself seated pres- 
ently in their pretty parlor at the back of the 
house, whose open windows looked down into 
quite a respectable city-garden, and revealed 
some pleasant glimpses of the river, which lay 
two or three streets below. A cool breeze was 
blowing up from the water; and instead of the 
rattle of wheels and glare of gas-lamps in the 
square, there was a humming of insect life in 
the trees and a flashing of fire-flies in the grape- 
vines and shrubbery, decidedly more agreeable. 

Mrs. Norris was taking her ease in a bamboo 
rocking-chair, with a new magazine in her hands, 
and the drop-light shaded to perfection for read- 
ing. Little Jack, her only ‘‘ encumbrance,” 
was put away for the night; and not only were 
her anxieties over for that day, but she had no 
particular cares on her mind for the morrow to 
prevent her enjoying her present ease to the full. 
Mr. Henderson made a mental comparison be- 
tween her plump, fresh-colored, merry-looking 
face, and Nora's wan, spiritless countenance ; 
feeling provoked at the difference, but never 
imagining that Nora’s two more children and 
twice two more cares were quite sufficient to ac- 
count for it. 





























The cribbage-board put an end to his thoughts 
of her, however, and for half an hour the two 


any other vexations; a state of bliss cut short 


to a patient. So the good Doctor was com- 
Mr. Henderson to be entertained by his wife, 
which was a position not exactly to the gentle- 


rious presentiment assailed him, the moment 
they were alone together, that Mrs. Norris would 
begin to talk about his wife; and although so 
entirely ‘* void of offense” in his own clear con- 
science, still he would have preferred any other 
subject just now. 

Accordingly he began something about the 
war; and by way of adapting himself to her 
feminine comprehension, alluded to the noble 








BE clothing for the soldiers. It was a matter that 
Mrs. Norris was enthusiastic about. 
made dozens of hospital garments with her own 
hands, and even thus early in the season had be- 
‘ gun to knit blue-yarn stockings. So the talk 
went on swimmingly for a while, till an unlucky 
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he had been dreading. 

‘**T shall have to give Nora a lecture, to make 
her more patriotic,” he said. ‘She has taken 
no part at all in this work, as yet, though your 
example ought to shame her into it.” 

‘Indeed it ought to do no such thing,” Mrs. 
Norris exclhimed, quickly. ‘* Mrs. Henderson 
has quite enough work at home without setting 
the first stitch for the soldiers. 
perfect shame to require it of her, with those 
three babies on her hands, and so much sewing 











‘*that she has any more to do than the gener- 
ality of wives and mothers. I know a great many 
ladies who attend these associations and work 
bravely far them, who have more children than 
ry Nora, and household cares besides, from which 
she is entirely free.” 

“ Not entirely,” laughed Mrs. Norris, ‘‘ as long 
: as there are such piles of little frocks and aprons 
for her nurse to wash and iron. ‘The grgat in- 
cubus of housekeeping, you know, is the laun- 
dry, and Nora has to suffer from it in spite of 
the privilege of boarding. She had the whole 
care of the children till two o’clock to-day, and 










pose you are aware, Sir.” 
: No, he had not been aware of any such thing. 
§ That 1s, he knew in a general way that Ellen 
: did the children’s washing and ironing, and 
thereby lessened by several dollars the monthly 
bills presented by his washer-woman. But as to 
there being any disagreeable consequences result- 
ing to Nora from this economy, he did not know 
any thing about it, and never had thovgit any 
thing about it. He resented being made to think 







man’s liking at this present moment; for a cu- | 


assistance which the women of the North were 
every where rendering, by their contributions of | 
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gentlemen were happily oblivious of wives or | 


suddenly by a summons for the Doctor to hasten | 


pelled to break up his game and depart, leaving | 


She had | 


remark of his own brought down the very attack | 


It would be a | 


| 
| 
| 


4 always to be done.” 
She spoke with emphasis, and he was nettled 
at once. ‘I don’t see,” he answered, coldly, | 





ble. 


| you by some strong-minded female like myself, 
will have to have the same to-morrow, as I sup- | 
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of it just now, and answered accordingly, in his 
most sarcastic manner, that it must be a hard- 
ship, truly, for a mother to take care of her own 
children two or three hours. Men were un- 
reasoning and selfish brutes, however, always: 
women, suffering angels. The only wonder was 
that the delicate creatures ever consented to 
burden themselves with the miseries of matri- 
mony. 

‘*They never would if it was in human na- 
ture to take warning from other people’s expe- 
rience,” Mrs. Norris retorted. ‘* But every wo- 
man imagines when she sets her foolish little 
heart upon some man, that her case is to be an 
exception, and her own husband to embody all 
the virtues which her friends lack. And the 
oddity of it is, that a great many of them—Mrs. 
Henderson for one—never get over the delusion 
in spite of proof palpable to the contrary.” 

It was an artful speech, and Mrs. Norris 
laughed inwardly at Mr. Henderson’s amused 
and complacent smile. No flattery so subtle to 
a man as for other people to let him see that they 
know his wife is fond of him; and his irritation 
began to subside visibly. Mrs. Norris was not 
slow to follow up her advantage, for in truth the 
gentleman’s presentiment had been a faithful 
one, and she had been longing some time for 
just this opportunity ‘‘to give him a piece of 
her mind about his poor little wife.” ‘‘ She did 
not approve of interfering between husband and 
wife, of course; but a sensible word from a dis- 
interested spectator often carried weight, and 
any way she meant to tell him the truth, now 
that she had a good chance.” 

The result proved her sagacity; for Mr. Hen- 
derson, still further mollified by a few more 
adroit touches, was led on to speak more freely 
of Nora than he had ever done to any one be- 
fore. Mrs. Norris gave him her most sympa- 
thizing attention, contradicting and disapprov- 
ing nothing that he said until she had beguiled 
him into giving her a full history of his griev- 
ances. 

Then, with all her womanly tact and diplo- 
macy, she began the defense, and managed it 
so skillfully that, while she avoided wounding 





his sensitive pride and self-love, she yet con- ‘ 
trived to make him see that his wife had actual r 
hardships to endure. PY} 

‘*You know,” she said, in the half-playful, oy 


half-earnest tone she had adopted, ‘‘that you 
men have no patience with details. You never 
see, unless they are brought up in array before 


the little cares and worries that are trifles one 
by one, but, in the aggregate, break a woman’s 
heart sometimes. Summing up Norah’s duties 
in a general way, they seem nothing remarka- 
But look at them in detail; picture her, 
hour by hour, bending over her needle, nursing 
her baby, telling stories and inventing amuse- 
ments for the little girls, taking no exercise for 
days together, and having so little change or 
variety in her life—is it strange that her heaith 
suffers and her spirits fail? that instead of be- 
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ing merry and bright when you come home, 
she is too weary often to be any thing but im- 
patient, and even cross? / should be ten times 
worse in her place. I should treat the Doctor 
to nerves and hysterics, and be ‘on the rampage’ 
generally, until his eyes were opened to the un- 
derstanding of cause and effect.” 

‘* But what can I do?’ exclaimed Mr. Hen- 
derson. ‘Is it my fault that she makes her- 
self sick for want of exercise? I tell her to go 
out every day; I want her to do it; and if she 
will not, am I to blame ?” 

‘**Yes, if through being your wife she has so 
much to do that she can not find time for going 
out,” said Mrs. Norris, gravely. 

**And you mean to tell me that my wife is 
reall; overworked to that extent ?” 

**T do.” And her eyes met his with fearless 
earnestness. 

‘* Upon my word, this is news to me,” he be- 
gan, haughtily; ‘‘ exceedingly p/easant news, I 
must confess.” 

**T am sure it is new to you. 
have told you otherwis 
gently. 

“Then pray what is the remedy, and in 
whose hands does it lie?” 

**Oh, the remedy is easily found when once 
the disease is acknowledged,” she answered, 
with a bright look at him. ‘*‘ First and fore- 
most, if | were acting physician I should take 
her up to Fort Lee, or Hastings, or some of 
those places on the river, and give her a month 
or six weeks of country air. Next, I should buy 
a set of shirts ready-made, for once, instead of 
letting her make the new ones that she says you 
need. And lastly, I should make her a pres- 
ent of a sewing-machine.” 

‘*A trip to the country, and a sewing-ma- 
chine !”’ he repeated, elevating his eyebrows and 
curving his lip. ‘Couldn't you prescribe some- 
thing a little more costly, Mrs. Norris? They 
are such trifles, you know, to a man of my 
means.” 

**V'll save my money, and buy me a farm,” 
Mrs. Norris sang, significantly. ‘* Do tell me, 
Mr. Henderson’’—and her hand touched lightly 
the cigar-case peeping out of his coat pocket— 
‘*how much per annum those little trifles cost? 
ditto the lunches at Delmonico’s, and the soda- 
water tickets at Rushton’s, and the oysters at 
Dorlon’s? not to speak of newspapers by the 
dozen daily, and billiards when the fancy takes 
you. Several sewing-machines, I should think, 
might be purchased with the sum total.” 

‘*A woman's invariable argument,” he an- 
swered. ‘ You all of you seem to consider a 
cigar your natural enemy, instead of recognizing 
it, as you should, as one of the chief preservers 
of domestic peace. If you did but know it, it is 
worth all it costs in its soothing effect upon a 
man’s temper.” 

‘*Oh, then,” she retorted, quickly, ‘instead 
of a sewing-machine, you had better get Nora a 
box of cigars. If it is a panacea for you, why 
shouldn’t it be for her? But we won't quarrel 


I never should 
,” Mrs. Norris answered, 
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over trifles, when we both have the same desire 
at heart. And, seriously, I ask you if you do 
not think it would be worth while to economize 
in some of the little luxuries I mentioned, and 
spend the money saved in an article that would 
lighten your wife’s labors so much ?” 

**Do you really think a sewing-machine 
would be of so much use to her?” he asked, in- 
credulously. 

**Do 1? I will tell you how much I think 
of it. If I had only half Mrs. Henderson's sew- 
ing to accomplish, I would have a machine if I 
had to live in calico dresses till it was paid for ; 
and that really wou/d be a sacrifice, though you 
mayn’t appreciate it.” 

Mrs. Norris laughed as she glanced down at 
her flounced grenadine dress, and lace under- 
sleeves, delicate as frost-work. She had a fem- 
inine fondness for handsome apparel, and the 
calico would have been a trial. 

‘* But the ridiculous things cost so enormous- 
ly,” Mr. Henderson said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘*‘ My sister-in-law has one—an ugly 
papier-mache gimcrack—that she gave a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for. It stands in her din- 
ing-room, for ornament, I suppose; at any rate, 
I’ve never seen the thing in use yet.” 

‘*Perhaps she bought it for ornament,” Mrs. 
Norris suggested ; ‘* but Nora would want hers 
for use; and a simple black-walnut one, that 
could be bought for fifty dollars, would answer 
every purpose.” 

“Could you really get one—that would be 
worth having, 1 mean—for so little ?” 

‘* Yes; the machinery is the same as in those 
that cost double, only the outside effect is not 
so handsome.” 

‘* Well, I don’t believe Nora could learn to 
manage it. She’s a little stupid, any way,”’ he 
said; but the twinkle of fun in his eye contra- 
dicted the fib, and Mrs. Norris guessed that her 
arguments had not been thrown away. ‘There 
was no time to pursue the subject farther, how- 
ever, for the Doctor made his appearance just 
then, very warm, and a good deal excited—as 
he was apt to be when he had conquered a crit- 
ical case. His wife pinned up her lace under- 
sleeves, and set about concocting some iced lem- 
onade for his refreshment ; and Mr. Henderson, 
after disposing of his share of the beverage, and 
listening a while to the Doctor’s tirade against 
‘*the insanity of people who would eat things 
that they knew were poison,” said good-night, 
and made his way up to his own apartments 
again. 

Every thing was dark and quiet there—the 
gas turned down low, the children asleep, the 
nurse gone to bed. He went softly into Nora's 
chamber, and bent over her sleeping face with a 
tenderer feeling than he had had toward her in 
a long time. There was just light enough in 
the room to reveal the paleness and sadness that 
hovered there even in sleep, and he could not 
help noticing now how much sharper and thin- 
ner the outlines of her face had grown. ‘*‘ Poor 
little thing! she has had a pretty hard time 





lately,” he thought, pitifully, and, with a very 
unwonted feeling of penitence and regret, he 
stooped over and kissed her lips—very lightly, 
as he thought, not wishing to waken her; but 
that unlucky mustache! Its curled edges tick- 
led her nose in an exasperating way impossible 


MRS. HENDERSON'S ANNIVERSARY. 


to endure, and with a violent start Nora sprang | 
up in bed, and opened her eyes,wide upon her | 


husband. 

There was a moment's pause and hesitation 
on both sides; then, with a hasty, impulsive 
motion, Nora hid her face upon her husband's 
shoulder, and with a half-sob came out the wo- 
manly confession, 

‘*] didn’t mean to be cross, Morris: I’m sor- 
ay" 

**You were not half so cross as I, Nora,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘I ought not to have spoken to 
you so; but then, you know, I can’t bear to see 
that horrid injured look.” 

‘* But, Morris, I didn’t mean it. I didn’t 
know how I looked. I only felt tired, and sick, 
and—” Her voice broke down, and the tremu- 
lous quiver of her lip betrayed the tears that she 
would not let fall. 

Mr. Henderson put his arms around her and 
laid her gently back upon the pillow. 
never mind; it’s all right now, and we won't 
talk about it any more,” he said. And Nora, 
since her lips were sealed with his kiss, could 
only keep silence; but she was not quite satis- 
fied for all. 

“‘It is what he always says—we won't tall: 
about it any more”—she thought; ‘‘ when, if he 
would only let me talk about it as I want to, I 
could make him understand some things that he 
never will understand—no, never. Ah, well; 
I suppose I must not mind. 
I can, and try not to expect any thing more from 
Morris. He is like all other men; they can not 
comprehend a woman’s trials. But I will try 
not to be so foolish and faithless again.’’ She 
remembered this resolve afterward, and grateful 
tears came with the memory. 

The next afternoon Mr. Henderson came 
home earlier than usual. Nora had not even 
heard his step upon the stair, when he made his 
appearance suddenly in the room and tossed a 
brown paper parcel at her feet. 

**You said you wanted some cloth for my 
new shirts,” he explained, in answer to her ques- 
tioning look. ‘‘I happened to think about it on 
my way home, so I stopped and bought it.” 

‘* Yes, I did want some,” she answered, ‘‘ but 
you're not in a hurry for the shirts, are you, 
Morris? I would like to get through with little 
Tom’s short frocks before I begin upon them.” 
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shirts, Nora, immediately; Tom Poppet will 
have to wait till his father is served. Hey, Pop, 
what do you say to it ?” and Mr. Henderson gave 
baby a toss-up that elicited a shout of laughter, 
proving Master Tom’s entire indifference to the 
subject under discussion. 

Nora swallowed a sigh, and said nothing ; but 
her needle flew in and out of the little sleeve she 
was working on with unusual rapidity. 

‘* Why don’t you look at the cloth and see if 
it is the right sort ?” asked Mr. Henderson, pres- 
ently. ‘There is some linen, too, for the col- 
lars and things. I want to know what you think 
of it.” 

**T'll open it in a minute,” Nora said, with 
an effort. It did seem so selfish in him—this 
perfect indifference to any body’s convenience 
but his own—that she could hardly refrain from 


’ 


speaking out the sharp reproach that sprung to 


her lips. She was heartily thankful for the 
grace that kept her silent, when she opened the 
parcel; for within the paper folds lay—not a 
formidable roll of cloth, suggestive of days of 
weary stitching, but a half dozen finished shirts, 


| stiff in their newness, and shining with the pe- 


** There, | 


I will do the best | 


‘* Bother little Tom’s short frocks! they're a | 


nuisance. It’s a pretty case if a full-grown man 
has got to play second fiddle to that snip.” 

‘* Ah, but Morris, you don’t need the shirts, 
and he—” 

** Don’t I, then? Look here at these wrist- 
bands frayed at the edges, and see this long darn 
on the bosom! This isn’t the only one in that 
condition either. I must really have some new 


culiar gloss that belongs to ready-made linen. 

‘** Well, what do you think of it ? will it do?” 
and her husband's eyes, full of mischievous en- 
joyment, met her wondering look. 

‘* Why, Morris!” she began, and broke down 
suddenly, her eyes brimming with those ever- 
ready tears. But for once Morris did not mind 
seeing them. He knew they sprung from pleas- 
ure, not pain, and in a sudden impulse of ten- 
derness he vowed to himself that she should 
never shed any bitterer tears than these—at least 
through his causing. 

It was a rash vow, perhaps, but Nora gained 
somewhat by it nevertheless. Her husband 
found that her quick appreciation and loving 
gratitude paid him well for any little token of 
consideration on his part; and he began to take 
more pains than he had hitherto done to win 
this new pleasure for himself. Instead of stretch- 
ing himself on the sofa after dinner with a book 
and a cigar, as of old, he found it pleasant to 
take Nora out, sometimes to a concert or a play, 
but oftener merely for a walk in Washington 
Park, or an omnibus-ride down Broadway. It 
was surprising how much enjoyment grew out 
of these simple recreations. Nora was so bright 
and entertaining, so full of her old pretty, affec- 
tionate ways, on such occasions, that it was im- 
possible for him to be bored; and he began to 
realize dimly that he had lost a great deal of 
true happiness in suffering himself to slip away 
from her as he had done of late, engrossing him- 
self with his own employments and amusements 
and caring so little for hers. 

‘“*What has come over you, Mortis?” she 


asked, laughingly, one day. ‘* You have grown 


so good suddenly that I am afraid something is 
going to happen to you.” 

‘* What are the signs and tokens of my good- 
ness ?” 


‘‘Oh, they are too numerous to mention. 
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For one thing, you don’t smoke any more. 
What’s the reason of that?” 

“‘T had just been thinking,” he answered, 
“that you have met with a change yourself. 
You haven't cried, or had the sulks, in a week. 
That’s remarkable!” 

‘«Tt’s a slander!” 

‘* Well, perhaps it isn’t quite so long a time. 
Five days, then!” and he ran off, laughing, hav- 
ing the last word. 

An hour or two later Mrs. Norris came in with 
her bonnet and mantle on. ‘‘I have to go down 
town this morning,” she said, ‘‘ and I hate to go 
alone. Can you possibly give me your com- 
pany, busy bee ?” 

** Yes, I believe I can,” Nora answered. ‘‘I 
have actually finished the last of these intermin- 
able little frocks, and I think I may take a holi- 
day. Where are you going?” 

‘* A friend of mine wants to buy a sewing- 
machine, as a wedding-present for a lady; and 
knowing nothing about the article himself, he 
has imposed the task of selection upon me. In 
my turn, I impose it upon you, for I think your 
judgment will be better than mine in the mat- 
ter.” 

‘* What a sensible wedding-present it will be! 
Who is the lady that is to be married? Any 
one I know ?” 

The attention of Mrs. Norris was suddenly 
concentrated on a pretty crochet-pattern in 
Nora’s work-basket, and she forgot to reply. 


ae . iain hibeaiatignattaeaiinainen 
grown folks. Mrs. Norris and little Jack were 
to go, and they, with the Henderson tribe, 
would fill the house; so they could have every 
thing their own way. Mr. Henderson could 
come up every evening in the steamboat, and 
get back to the city in good season in the morn- 


| ing; and the Doctor would come up Sundays. 


Mrs. Henderson did not repeat the question, not | 


caring much about it, but went to change her 
dress for the expedition. 

‘*T really believe I cou/d manage it,” said 
Nora to Mrs. Norris, as they went out of the 
store, after the purchase had been made. ‘“ Oh, 
dear! I wish I could afford to have one. What 
a help it would be to me, with all my sewing!” 

‘*Why don’t you tease your husband to get 
one for you?” asked Mrs. Norris. ‘‘ You really 
ought to have one.” 

**Oh, we can’t afford it. It’s quite impossible.” 

They had had a pleasant day, however, and 
when Mr. Henderson came home in the evening, 
he was duly entertained with a recital of their ex- 
periences. Of course he laughed at them, and 
snubbed the sewing-machine, wondering how 
her grandmother had managed to survive with- 
out it, and what the world would come to if 
many more inventions to make a woman lazy 
were discovered. If Nora had any fanciful hope 


that she might coax him into buying one for | 


her, it was quite dispelled by his manner of 
speaking. However, the whole thing was put 
out of her mind presently by a startling an- 
nouncement of his that they were all to go into 
the country the first of July. 

Dr. Norris had a patient up at Fort Lee, and 
in some of his journeys there had discovered just 
the nicest place in the world to board. An old- 
fashioned house, with plenty of wide, airy rooms, 
kept by the tidiest and best-natured of farmers’ 
wives, who promised unlimited milk for the 
children, and fresh eggs and vegetables for the 


It was all settled. 

A week after this the grand flitting took place. 
Two carriages and an express wagon excited the 
admiration of Abingdon Square, and Nora was 
in a great flutter of anxiety to see that baby’s 
cradle, and the children’s bath-tub, and her own 
rocking-chair were all safely bestowed, and none 
of the trunks and carpet-bags forgotten. 

The house, when they reached it, answered 
all their expectations. Mrs. Norris, who was an 
old stager at country boarding, declared that 
they had found a hidden treasure, and Nora 
was more than satisfied with her first experience 
of the sort. 

The days flew by there in a careless, happy 
indolence that was very delightful to the little 
**busy bee.” The children lived in the mead- 
ow from morning till night. They sailed boats 
in the brook; they made mud-pies; they had 
tea-parties on the rocks. Their mother hardly 
saw them except when they came in to meals, 
and at night, when they laid their little rosy, 
sun-browned faces on the pillow, and, tired out 
with play and happiness, dropped off to the 
soundest of slumbers. 

Nora and Mrs. Norris rambled in the woods, 
climbed the Palisades, and explored the ravine 
to its most romantic recesses. It was a life of 
perfect enjoyment to Mrs. Henderson, or would 
have been if the ‘‘ busy bee” in her had not cried 
out against such longidleness. She had hardly 
touched a needle since she came; and there was 
her great work-basket filled with unfinished sew- 
ing that she had fully intended to complete dur- 
ing her stay at Fort Lee. 

‘*This must be put a stop to,’ 
phatically, one evening. 

They were lounging on the low piazza in the 
moonlight; Mrs. Norris sitting in the door-way, 
wishing that the Doctor was there, and Mr. 
Henderson stretching his lazy length along the 
wooden bench, with his head in Nora’s lap, and 
wishing for nobody. 

‘‘ What must be put a stop to?” he asked, 
rousing up at her decided manner. 

‘*Such laziness. Mine, I mean, not yours— 
you can lie still. I shall be perfectly good for 
nothing if I live in this way much longer. Why, 
do you know I have not done an hour's sewing 
since I came to Fort Lee?” 

‘* So much the better.” 

‘“No such thing. It is abominable waste of 
time, and I am going to work to-morrow morn- 
ing. That’s decided.” 

**Do you happen to remember what day to- 
morrow represents?” asked Mr. Henderson. 

‘* What day?” she repeated. ‘ To-morrow 
is Wednesday, and it represents the middle of 
the week.” 
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she said, em- 
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** To-morrow is the 21st of July, and it repre- 
sents our wedding-day,” he said, quietly. 

“Oh, Morris!” Her face flushed vividly. 
‘*‘How ashamed I am! but then I never did 
forget it before: now did I?” 

‘*Shall you go to work to-morrow?” asked 
Mrs. Norris, mischievously. | 

‘*No, I think not,” was the laughing answer. | 
“JT must have one more holiday at least. And, | 
Morris, you and the Doctor must come up an 
hour earlier than usual.” And so it was settled. | 

Nora made herself bewitching in her prettiest 
white dress, and let her curls fall over her cheeks 
in brown abundance. The children were in a 
high state of excitement, and Ellen was delight- 
ed to have a chance ‘‘ to dress them once more,” 
as she said. They lived in calico frocks and 
gingham aprons at Fort Lee; but Ellen made 
them ‘‘ gorgeous” for this occasion, in tucked 
cambric and blue sashes, They all went down 
‘‘like a May-party,” as Mr. Henderson said 
when he met them, to welcome the two gentle- 
men at the steamboat landing and escort them 
up to the house. And there was so much merry 
chatter going on among them all as they walked 
up the shady road that Nora never noticed a 
cart, containing a large wooden box, that passed | 
them by on the way. Mrs. Norris did, and she | 
and Mr. Henderson exchanged conscious glances. 
Then she proposed suddenly that they should 
turn aside a little, just to show the Doctor a 
pretty spot where the brook made a bend, and 
the water foamed so charmingly among a bed 
of rocks. | 

This detained them ten minutes or more, and | 
before they reached the house the cart, empty | 
now, passed them again. It had left broad 
tracks, however, running through the open gate- 
way, and on the piazza were still further signs 
of it in a large empty packing-case, and a litter | 
of straw scattered around. 

‘* What is all this?” Noraexclaimed. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Sigly has had a box from the city !” 

‘*Come and see what was in it,” said Mr. | 
Henderson, and he led Nora into the parlor. | 
Something new in the disposition of the furni- | 
ture caught her eye at once, but she was hardly 
prepared for the surprise which awaited her in | 
the shape of a sewing-machine—the very one 
upon which she had practiced that day with so 
much interest. 

Her husband put his arms around her and | 
kissed her, as she stood in speechless astonish- 
ment. ‘It is for my little busy bee!” he said, | 
lovingly. “‘ It will make her work easier for her | 
in future, and help her not to forget her wedding- | 
day next time.” 

“What do you think of the ‘sensible wedding- | 
present’ now, Nora? and do you think you know 
the lady?” asked Mrs. Norris. 

On Christmas-day Nora presented her hus- | 
band with a set of shirts made up on her sewing- | 
machine; and at the same time she sent, as ‘ta 
thank-offering,” a dozen hospital wrappers to the | 
Sanitary Commission. They were not her first | 
contributions either. Thanks to the help of the 
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machine, she had time now to work for those 
outside of her own household; and more than 
one of our brave soldiers marched with comfort 
last winter, protected by the warm mittens and 
thick stockings which she had knitted. 


LITTLE JENNY. 
RESS the sweet lips together— 
They've no word more to say; 
Press the sweet eyes together— 
They look no love to-day ; 


Lay the sweet hands together— 

Sweet bonds that no longer enthrall ;: 
Lay the sweet feet together— 

They run no more at my call; 


Put the sweet curls together— 
They'll glisten no more in the sun; 
Put the sweet curls together, 
And leave to me only one— 


Only this, to kiss and to kiss 
When my heart is like to break; 
Put the sweet curls together, 
To pillow no more my cheek. 
Darling, she so loved the flowers. 
Yet holds them so loosely now! 
Can it be that in lovelier bowers 
Thou’rt careless of us below ? 


O Jenny! my life! my child! 
These cold lips with kisses I smother! 
O Jenny! my brain will go wild! 
Oh answer the cry of a mother! 
The robin this morning was here, 
The sparrow again I heard ; 
Yet listened no longer the ear 
Which welcomed the earliest bird. 


Ah! how could the robin sing, 

When no answering shout he found? 
Or float on a joyous wing, 

And ier little feet so bound ? 


Don’t bury her, please, very deep, 
Nor drop any stones on the cover; 

I think she will smile in her sleep 
At my step on the grass above her. 


Oh! not too deep—too deep— 
Too far from the blossoming clover; 
She will smile, ay, e’en in this sleep, 
At my kiss on the grass above her. 


And throw in the flowers above, 
*Twould grieve her to miss them so; 

They ever seemed glad of her love, 
And are doubly akin to her now. 


O God! with her earliest breath 
I gave her to Thee that morn 
When close by the gates of Death 
My own little darling was born! 


And now to the same dark gate 

I come with more sorrow and pain; 
And here with my darling I wait 

To give her to Thee again! 
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OUR PROPHETS. 
HE present aspect of things in Christendom 
is not such as to be especially flattering to 
our boasted seers, especially to those who stood 
godfathers to the new age, and undertook to 
speak for the whole future career of this new 
child of time. The illuminists who, about a 


century ago, saw the breaking up of the old or- | 


der of thought and action, who felt the first 
tremblings of the earthquake that was to shake 
the old priesthoods, hardly expected such a pos- 
ture of affairs as now exists in Europe and 
America. Imagine a meeting of the move- 
ment men, or radical thinkers, of the year 1763, 
and compare the probable programme of events 
which they would have marked out for the hun- 
dred years since with what has actually oc- 
curred. Suppose Voltaire, who was then at 
Ferney in the height of his glory, to have called 
around him, at his famous villa, Diderot, with 
a select few of the corps of writers who were 
hard at work upon that great Encyclopedia that 
was in his view wholly to dethrone the old idols 


and enthrone the new science; add to them 


Rousseau, who had just horrified the strait-laced | 


portion of Paris, both Protestant and Catho- 


lic, by his ‘*‘ Emile’—that eloquent plea for na- | 


ture above conventionalism in education; also 
Hume, who had. just finished his ‘‘ History of 
England ;” and Franklin, who had completed 


one mission to England, and was on the eve of | 


a new mission thither that was full of revolu- 
tionary omens—fancy these, and any other phi- 
losophers or radicals whom you please, gathered 


in the saloon, or chatting under the trees of | 


Ferney upon the probable doings of mankind for 


the coming century, and note down the words | 
We can not say pre- | 
cisely what their statements would be, but we | 


that fall from their lips. 


may be quite sure that they would be very 


nearly the reverse of the facts of subsequent his- | 


tory. They would have made witch work for the 


most part with the old faiths, manners, thrones, | 
and priesthoods, and hardly left an old idea or | 


institution standing. Grim Father Time, who 
does not give us their exact prophecy, gives us 


his own stubborn’ chronicle of reality; and teach- | 


es us that, with all our new light, a great many 
old things keep their foothold—that Europe still 


has her kings, that France is not yet ruled by | 
philosophers, the Pope is not driven from Rome, 


nor Diderot’s Cyclopedia put into the Vatican 
Library in place of the Acts of the Councils ; 
nor is America yet the undisputed home of lib- 
erty, the empire of the rights of man. The 
reign of ideas has not yet taken the place of the 


rule of constables and soldiers, nor has the Per- | 


petual Peace yet been inaugurated, which St. 
Pierre so eloquently set forth, with Rousseau for 
1 disciple and Kant for a successor. 
mies and navies as now exist in Europe are no 
proof that the lion and the lamb are lying down 
together; and our pacific America is astonish- 
ing the world by the vastness of her armaments 
and the extent and carnage of her civil war. 


Such ar- | 





| In fact, the whole host of theorists, alike the 
| most materialistic and the most ideal schools, 
have been strangely disappointed in the issue 
of affairs; and it is clearly seen now that all 
speculative opinions must give way before the 
stubborn facts and forces that in every age are 
developing themselves, whether we are expect- 
ing them or not. All thinkers of the doctrinair« 
class—and these are by far the most numerous 
of our schools of the prophets—are especially li- 
able to disappointment, and are generally wrong 
in their predictions, from the simple, but not 
always obvious fact, that not opinions, but in- 
terests and powers rule the world; and the most 
plausible abstractions, however eloquently af- 
firmed, are compelled to wait the slow method 
of historic development before they can become 
vital forces, and pass from a doctrinal into a 
dynamical relation. When was the doctrine 
of the rights of man ever affirmed more elo- 
| quently and bravely than by the French radi- 
cals, whether of the Gironde or of the Mount- 
ain? and when was it ever made clearer that 
this noble idea must travel in the slow historic 
and evolutionary path to triumph, instead of 
jumping at once to victory in an ideal enthusi- 
| asm or revolutionary paroxysm? Our America 
illustrates the same truth; and it was never more 
clear to us than now that our noble Declaration 
of Independence waits upon time for its fulfill- 
ment, and as yet men are not born nor bred 
fully free and equal in this country, and mill- 
ions of whites as well as blacks among us come 
| into the world and live with depressing encum- 
brances upon them. The right of suffrage, if 
extended to all, does not make all equal, and 
| May sometimes establish a tyranny of its own 
by enabling the many to oppress the few. Nor 
is entire equality before the civil law here wholly 
secure, nor is the poor man nor the rich man 
here always a match for his oppressor in the 
courts of justice or the ballot-box. ‘To effirm 
| an ideal, even honestly, is not to make it good in 
practice ; and the castles of the brain, like those 
in the air, amount to little until built patiently 
in wood, or iron, or stone. Nay, any shelter is 
| better than none in a storm, and a log-hut in 
the wilderness is better to the backwoodsman 
than a fairy palace in the air. The peril of all 
prophets lies in taking their air castles as es- 
tablished facts, and overlooking the slow pro- 
cesses of time and higtory. 

How far we may one day be able to foresee 
the future, is an interesting question; and how 
far, in some coming age, our new science may set 
up a school of prophets of its own that shall rival 
the old seers. In some respects we now go be- 
yond them; and Elijah and Isaiah would have 
been astonished at the accuracy with which an 
astronomer can now tell at precisely what mo- 
ment the sun shall be darkened or the moon 
fail to give her light. Moses and David would 
have been amazed at the exactness with which 
our statisticians can estimate the average num- 
her of diseases, casualties, and deaths, and show 
that the tide of life, like that of the ocean, tends 











toward a certain grade in its ebb and flow. Un- 
doubtedly the progress of mathematical science 
has given new precision for forethought, and we 
look ahead with far more certainty than men did 
in ages when the higher calculus. such as now 
measures the stars and tides, was unknown, and 
when the rudiments of common arithmetic were 
taught to but few. We have certainly gone very 
far in our knowledge of physical forces and laws, 
and in our great industrial enterprises and finan- 
cial plans we are able to make a tolerably satis- 
factory estimate of the time and means required 
for the execution of our purpose. Yet no cal- 
culation can take in all the factors of our for- 
tune, nor reckon with certainty upon all the 
things and forces that shape the future. Given 
the solar system and the law of gravitation, and 
we can calculate the path and position of each 
planet and satellite. But here on earth there 
are no such exact limits of objects and forces. 
We can not tell how many globes there are in 
this terrene firmament, nor what are their attri- 
butes, nor what their movements. All that 
we do on earth is subject to countless inter- 
ferences; and he is a marvelous man who ever 
saw a single plan of his own travel as calmly 
and uninterruptedly upon its path to its aim as 
this great globe in its sea of unresisting ether in 
its orbit about the sun. If we build even a 
solid stone-wall, we must wait on the temper of 
the weather and the moods of the men; and 
what should be done in a week may linger 
through the month; and if we send a stout 
ship upon her usual voyage, whether by wind or 
steam, no prescience of ours can master all the 
factors of her course and say precisely what 
weather she may encounter, what health or 
humor may possess her crew, or at what hour or 
even day she will reach her destination. Wher- 
ever we use material or men there is a margin 
of contingency that no prudence can wholly pre- 
judge. If our field of action were as smooth as 
a billiard table, and our plans as rounded and 
even as the balls, and our means as definite as 
the cue, the issue of the game would be by no 
means wholly clear; and no mathematician can 
calculate exactly the path of a single ball to its 
mark over a bed, where a single hair upon the 
cloth or the least tremor of the player’s hand 
may deflect it somewhat from its course. How 
much more uncertain is the game of life, as ina 
day’s business, a contested election, a battle, a 
lawsuit, a journey! Who can number and de- 
fine the balls and cues, or measure the table, or 
know all about the players upon that broad and 
changing field of affairs? Mr. Buckle has re- 
duced history, as nearly as any writer, to the 
movements upon a billiard table or chess board ; 
and according to him history deals only with 
two classes of topics—recounting, first, the ways 
in which man has been influenced by physical 
phenomena or by the outer world; and, sec- 
ondly, the effect on such phenomena which 
the wit and toil of man have been able to pro- 
duce. But, on this estimate, how vast and varied 
are the field and the forces, and how little as 
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yet we know the laws of nature, and the wit and 
toil of man that, according to him, are making 
history for us! But how miserably defective is 
Buckle’s definition ; and how constantly history 
is showing that life rests not only upon the facts 
of physical nature, but upon the world of thought 
and spirit, the inspirations of genius, the enthu- 
siasm of heroes, and the guidance of providen- 
tial men! Even if the inductive method were 
the only mode of reasoning, it would be long be- 
fore inductive science would become prophecy, 
and map out the field and the facts that are to 
come. But it is not the only mode, and our 
great deductive and intuitive thinkers are con- 
stantly giving new turns to thought and action 
by their arguments and insight. Yet neither 
our philosophers nor our seers, with all their 
light, have yet told us what is to come, and we 
find ourselves opening the newspaper every morn- 
ing to see for ourselves what a day has brought 
forth. Even where we think prophets have an- 
ticipated us, we wait for the fulfillment to teach 
us what was prophecy, and what was dream ; 
and skeptics will doubt whether the prophet 
imagined or foreknew the event, and the result 
were a lucky coincidence rather than a super- 
human prescience. We believe, indeed, that a 
vein of mystery runs through human life, and the 
things that are seen seem to border upon the 
things that are unseen ; and without believing all 
that the old supernaturalists or the new spiritu- 
alists claim for their positions, we can never 
ridicule all pretensions to supernatural illumina- 
tion. It may be that many persons are now 
forewarned of approaching danger or death; and 
we do not laugh at the excellent friends who tell 
us stories of such things. We have read, with 
great interest, a recent dissertation in German, by 
Lasaulx, which recounts the prophetic gifts of 
men of genius, and tries to show that the great- 
est events in the history of mankind have been 
foretold by genius, whether the coming of Christ, 
the discovery of America, or the rise of Napo- 
leon. But whatever may be the worth of such 
predictions, they wait for the event before they 
are accepted as such; and until the event stamps 
them as such, they remain in a throng of obscure 
passages that might have equal claims to pre- 
science if the event justified it. No; we are 
traveling on even now, not knowing what is to 
come; and the great thinkers and seers who help 
us the most do not so much show us what is 
coming, as give us the true light to go by and 
the true laws of conduct. They give us the star, 
and the compass, and the helm; but we must 
take the voyage for ourselves, and make our own 
log-book. We, as a nation, have all the lights 
of history, all the sages and lawgivers of our 
country and our race to instruct us; but how 
could we know what the two last years would 
bring upon us until we saw for ourselves—and 
who can tell us what this present year is to bring 
forth? Let us, in a very general way, review our 
position, and from a glance at our history illus- 
trate the facts, principles, and powers that are 
likely to shape our future. 
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Our future is surely a sealed book, and no 
thoughtful man is willing to risk his reputation 
by openly saying what is coming tc us as a na- 
tion. Our history has been full of surprises; 
and why should we wonder that in the present 
very peculiar emergencies we are still looking 
for surprises, and are aware of the uncertainties 
before us? What seems to us most solid and 
reliable is not wholly so, and the material con- 
ditions of our national life can not be predicted 
with entire certainty. We have reason to ex- 
pect, for example, crops of grain so abundant as 
to feed our own people, and win not only stores 
of gold but guaranties of peace from Europe ; yet, 
while we are secure against famine, we are not 
sure that every harvest will sustain our present 
affluence: and the rain and heat, the worm and 
the mildew, are mighty elements in deciding the 
welfare of nations. How wonderfully the pres- 
ent condition of our country has been brought 
about by facts purely material? Thus, without 
the cotton plant the present rebellion could ap- 
parently never have been, and slavery would 
either have died out as a non-paying institution, 
or, if it had continued to exist, it would have 
been so moderate and feeble as to fear to be ag- 
gressive, and content to hold an apologetic and 
defensive attitude. Nor would the cotton inter- 
est have dared to assail the integrity of the Union 
had that staple found equally successful culture 
elsewhere, and had New England, Great Britain, 


and France been able to supply their mills readi- | 


ly by the growth of other fields. The fathers of 
our Constitutional Republic, when discussing the 
destinies of the country, little thought what an 
humble thing was to shake it to its foundations, 
and that the downy fibres of the plant that had 
begun to rival flax in furnishing them with shirts 
and paper, was to weave the cord to bind a re- 
bellious confederacy together, and to threaten to 
weave the shroud of the old Union? What a 
commentary upon the force of mere abstractions, 
and the bearing of political and metaphysical 
theories! 


rial interest, and the cotton plant lifted up its 
white banner—fitting standard of the phantom 
of Death on the Pale Horse of the Apocalypse— 
not until then did the abstract questions become 
civil and military conflicts, and the appeal pass 
from the court of opinion to the arena of war. 
We may conceive of some similar novelty in 
agriculture working new revolutions in our af- 
fairs. If flax could pay up its old score against 
cotton, and replace it by some new process of 
culture or manufacture, or could some new plant 
be discovered that would supply cheaper cloth- 
ing, or could cotton be grown elsewhere in such 
quantity and cheapness as to break down the 
Southern market, the future of our country would 
be signally changed. 


But even in agricultural products we are great- | 


ly dependent upon human skill, especially upon 
human invention, and without Eli Whitney’s 
ingenuity the great Southern staple could never 


We might have discussed States 
rights and the rights of man for ages, but not | 
until the discussion turned upon a great mate- | 


| out them ? 


have become a ruling power in the world. Jef- 
ferson, we believe, in 1793 signed Whitney’s 
patent, and he probably never gave his signature 
to any document more important, excepting the 
Declaration of Independence, nor one more des- 
tined to test the power of that great instrument 
of our civilization. Whitney hit upon the prin- 
ciple of his machine in Georgia: but the inven- 
tive genius that originated it was born in him: 
for quite sure we are that while accomplishment, 
learning, and, to a certain extent, talents are 
made, genius is born; and the inventor deserves 


a place among the poets, although he may put 


his creations into wood or iron instead of verse 
or prose. Genius is born, not made; and who 
shall presume to set any limits to the power of 
native gifts over the destinies of men and na- 
tions? With us as a nation, more, externally, 
perhaps, has been owing to the genius of our in- 
ventors than to that of our poets, soldiers, or 
statesmen; and our Franklin, Whitney, and 
Fulton have made a stronger mark upon the 
country and age than any of our authors. Thus 
far in the present war mechanical genius has 
won the first honors; and no soldier nor states- 
man has written his name in history as boldly as 
the inventor of our new iron-clad ships, with 
their peculiar structure and armament. But for 
Timby’s Revolving Turret, partially adapted by 
Ericsson to the Monitor, our troops might have 
been driven from Fortress Monroe, and our great 
cities have been ravaged. What new inventions 
are to come from these fertile brains, or what 
daring genius is to revolutionize the art of war, 
and thereby perhaps secure the reign of peace ? 

The womb is the sealed book of our great 
apocalypse ; and who knows what wonders shall 
come out of it, or what great or strong men 
shall be born? Probably all marked aptitudes, 
as well as gifts of signal genius, are inborn; and 
what a commentary upon the chances of fortune 
and the vicissitudes we give, simply by reading 
the names of the men who have figured in his- 
tory within a hundred years! Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Watt, Wollaston, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Robespierre, Napoleon, Wel- 
lington, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Byron, Burns 
—what have these men and the like done for 
Europe, and what would Europe have done with- 
Who could have predicted them, or 
who can tell who are to be their successors on 
the scroll of fame? We think sometimes that 
great Nature is exhausted, that her game is 
played out, and that she can only repeat her- 
self; but she is always surprising us by her 
wealth, and, in the language of Wall Street, 
she is never so Aard up as not to have something 
over to lend to her needy children. We, as a 


| people, have not had a large proportion of men 


of great genius in public affairs, whether in the 
Cabinet, the Senate, or the Camp, yet we have 
abounded in men whose leading characteristics 
we can not but regard as inborn. Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Adams, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun—these 
names stand for men who are facts of nature as 
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well as of education, and we must trace to the 
womb a portion of the elements of their power 
over the nation and the age. Thus Washington 
is not usually called a man of native genius; but 
surely we can not deny that he had peculiar na- 
tive gifts for his position, and that his remarka- 
ble balance of character, his union of so much 
judgment with so much courage, such equa- 
nimity with force, such patience with high 
spirit, that this rare balance was the felicity of 
his birth as well as of his breeding, and we owe 


that he has done to his country. We surely 
make a very sorry estimate even of genius when 
we limit it solely to intellectual originality, and 
deny it to signal active force, or allow genius to 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Burns, and deny it to 
Frederick, Napoleon, and Nejison. We have 
for a long time believed that there is a genius 
of the wi// quite as marked and inborn as that 
of the intellect or the imagination. What we 
want perhaps more than any thing else is a man 
of great will to put power into the right direc- 
tion at this crisis of affairs. We seem to have 
men who think and speak and write very well, 
but no man of inspired force to be master of the 


situation. Our plan seems to have been good | 
enough, and if what has been put upon paper | 


had only been carried out with a mighty hand, 


Andrew Jackson was not a man of any great 
intellectual originality; but he surely was an 


original character, and by his native force of | 


will he has left more traces of himself upon 
American history than any one of his great con- 
temporaries. Daniel Webster, we think, over- 
threw Calhoun and Hayne in argument; but 
what would the triumph in the Senate chamber 
have amounted to if it had not been backed up 
by bayonet and cannon? What good would 
Webster’s argument have done had not Jackson 
sent the Frigate Constitution to Charleston Har- 
bor, and threatened to -hang the Nullifiers sky- 
high if they did not stop their nonsense? We 
have of late needed Jackson's iron will. If 
James Buchanan had possessed it, he would not 
have left a broken nation to his successors, nor 
have allowed his Cabinet to brow-beat him and 
to plunder the Treasury and the arsenals. If 
Abraham Lincoln had had it, the rebellion ap- 


parently might long ago have been crushed, and | 


we should not have been writing in our present 
vein of the uncertainties of the future. If our 
Generals had their fair share of it, their cam- 


compared with the grandeur of their promise. 
Discipline undoubtedly goes far toward making 
a soldier; but a great soldier must have a good 
foundation to build upon, and native force of 
will is essential to his greatness. 


and the library. 

We are waiting for a strong man to appear in 
the Cabinet or the field, and are ready to salute 
him by acclamation as hearty as ever shouted 
**God save the King!” But the shout has not 


| precedes the regeneration. 


the nation would have been saved before this. | ple rally at the call of some providential leader ; 


There is | 
genius for the camp as well as for the Cabinet | 


yet gone up, and the greatest movement known 
among nations has been thus far without an 
efficient head. Yet there is original power in 
the nation. The man is somewhere who is to 
shape the history of the country for the next 
half century. The rebels may have found their 
man, but we have not; and some of our most 
conspicuous leaders, who have been foremost to 


tell us of the good times that are coming as the 


result of their measures, shrink back affrighted 


| from the ghosts that their own spell has raised, 
to his mother no small part of the good service | 


and are astonished that the water-imp, who is 
making a deluge by his everlasting pouring of 


| water, will not sink back into his corner and be- 


come a broomstick or a blockhead, according to 
the old ballad, once more. 
It may be that no great man appears to lead 


us because God, in his providence, means to 
| make us a great people, and insists that we shall 


go alone or be our own leaders—a desirable re- 
sult indeed, yet hard to reach without previous 
training under an effective master ; for the great 
eras of the regeneration of the people have been 


| ushered in by some commanding personage man- 


ifestly born for his high mission. All the Chris- 
tian ages have repeated the first of these ages, 
and the born of God has led forth the procession 
of the new-born of humanity, as the incarnation 
Generally the peo- 


and there is in all large bodies of men, like all 


| masses of matter, a certain passivity that waits 


the touch of a master hand, the magic of a mas- 
ter spirit, as the great ocean waits the rising of 


| the moon to lift up its waters, and the broad 


acres look to the sunshine and the rain to soften 
and fertilize their glebe. We as a people are 
ready for a leader, and if no man in keeping 
with our good culture and moral convictions ap- 


| pears with the requisite gifts of command, we 


are in danger of being run away with by some 
strong, unscrupulous man who may put himself 


| at the head of the passions and interests of the 


hour. The devil will be likely to send usa leader 
if we do not accept one from God, and there are 
some mutterings and murmurs of the popular 


| breath that do not seem to portend an avatar 


wholly from the celestial spheres. 

What is to move and lead our people this 
year or the next ten years? Who is the man, 
what is the idea, what the policy, what the end ? 
Who knows? Our shrewdest wire-pullers have 
been puzzled to know what to do or which way 


| to turn, and some of them have gone through 
paigns would not have been so feeble in result | 


as many attitudes, postures, marches, and coun- 


ter-marches, as the figurantes of an old-fashioned 
| dance, or the German cotillion. Our people are, 


in the main, a thoughtful, serious, and prudent 
people; yet what they will do, or whose lead they 
will follow, is less clear than it would otherwise 
be, from the fact that it does not take much to 


| change votes enough from one side to the other 


to make the former minority the present major- 
ity. It would be easy to tell what our people 
would do, if every leading measure must have 
the assent of the great body of intelligent per- 
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sons; but public action is not always a fair test | 


of the real weight or quality of public opinion, 
since a few thousand votes that bear in them- 
selves no great intellectual or moral weight may 
shift the balancing power from one side to the 
other, and like the ballast-car on a steamboat 
may make the vessel and all within it lean to 
the other side, A nation in its corporate capac- 
ity must act as one mass, and the whole must 
move one way or the other, like a great boulder 
on the mountain side, which, however nicely 
poised upon its base and easily moved, perhaps 
by the hand of a child or the weight of a cham- 
ois, must move as one body, or as one body re- 
main at rest. It is hard, of course, to predict 
how a sufficient number of persons may be acted 
upon to change the centre of gravity, and to turn 
the body politic from one side to the other. It 
is all the more hard to predict this, becavse, while 
some persons are changing in one direction, 
others are moving in the opposite direction; and 
the result depends not upon a single change, but 
upon the resultant of all the changing forces. 
Undoubtedly, if we watch all the moving ele- 
ments either in any masses of matter or of per- 
sons, the tendencies in the course of time will be 
seen to arrange themselves according to a cer- 
tain method, and the winds and the tides of na- 
ture and the movements of public opinion have 
a certain method in their seeming madness. 
Watch the winds and tides for an hour, and all 
may seem caprice, and you can not tell the will 
of the waters and the air; but continue the ob- 
servation for a year, and a system of natural laws 
opens upon you, and you are ready to risk lives 
and property upon the result. So with the ele- 
ments of public opinion. Their motions for a 


} 






measures that would merge the States in the na- 
tion, or the nation in the States, have never been 
popular. The political system of America has 
been more and more distinctly defining itself 
since our Independence was declared ; and it is 
as clear now as ever, that the old Constitution 
was a fair and full embodiment of our organic 
national life, and the will of our people, with 
short exceptional periods, confirms that stated 
distribution of powers. 

But who can tell what is to come, now that 
the Deluge is upon us? After the Deluge, 
what? That is the great question. Are all 
State lines to be obliterated, and are we to be 
swallowed up, as some desire, by a great cen- 
tralized authority? or are the States to usurp 
the National powers, and to set themselves up 
as independent sovereignties? Who can tell? 
The signs of the times are very odd in one re- 
spect. It is strange that the two portions of our 
country in arms against each other are in some 
respects acting precisely against their nominal 
theory; and while the seceding States are urg- 
ing union so strongly with each other, the loyal 
States are foreboding, and in some respects pro- 
voking, disunion with each other. Secession is 
quite sure, in its own opinion, of being one, 
while Unionism is evidently afraid of becoming 
many. We have no great fears of the separation 
of the Northern States from each other, because 
we are confident that mutual interest, pride, 
history, and habit will keep them together. We 
are not disposed to discuss in these columns 
merely partisan questions ; but we are free to say 
that the recent signs of reaction in our Northern 


States come less from want of loyalty to the Na- 


day or year seem to be arbitrary and capricious, | 


wholly beyond the power of our calculation ; but 
observe a nation through a course of years, and 
we note an approach to consistent and continu- 
ous habit, or to a historical and constitutional 
life both of ideas and purposes. There are, in- 
deed, exceptionai periods in the body politic as 
in the human body, when the general currents 
of circulation are changed, and the relations of 
functions are disturbed, or fevers and manias in 
society as in medicine. Yet these exceptions 
prove the rule, and every nation tends to resume 
its old ways after the revolutionary fit is over. 
The method of civilization is historic and evolu- 
tionary, not theoretic and revolutionary ; and rev- 
olutions generally do good, not by breaking up 
the ancient order, but by removing the obstacles 
in the way of the rightful evolution of that order. 
Our American Revolution restored to us our lib- 
erty as British freemen, and guaranteed our lib- 
erty under laws very little different from the old 
colonial system. Our revolution was the method 
of evolution, and was historic, not merely ideal. 
Our institutions in the States and the Central 
Government are very much what they have been 
tending to become since the colonies were planted, 
and begun to approximate toward a central and 
protective head. We keep all the old habits of 
local liberty and central defense, and the extreme 


tional Government than from suspicion of ex- 
cessive centralization, and from determination 
to preserve personal or local rights inviolate. 
It can not be denied that we have been in dan- 
ger of having our historic rights trenched upon 
in the heats of war and the necessary invigora- 
tion of the central authority. We ought to sub- 
mit to all necessary military prerogative with 
patience and loyalty, yet we are sacredly to keep 
our essential liberties as citizens, and to resist 
all arbitrary arrests that trample upon State laws 
and personal security. We trust that a whole- 
some and not a pernicious use will be made 
of this jealousy of centralization, by suppressing 
the rebellion which is the occasion of it, and by 
making the nation so homogeneous and peace- 
ful as to have no need of an enormous standing 
army, an increasing public debt, and a military 
dictator. If we finish the rebellion at once upon 
any system of established liberty and order that 
restores the States and the nation to normal and 
stable relations, we resume our old health of 
circulation and simplicity of government. It is 
clear to us that of late the Central Government 
has had too much pressure of blood upon the 
head, and the concentration of so much patron- 
age in the hands of a few is not well either for pa- 
tron orclient. The enormous peculation of con- 
tractors comes, we think, not so much from any 
marvelous personal depravity, as from excessive 
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temptation, and it is never well for the public 
virtue either for wine or money to flow in rivers 
through the land. ‘The remedy for this excess- 
ive centralization is to be found, not in cutting 
off the head, but in duly stirring the members, 
and so bringing the head to its proper health 
and functions. Sustain our fundamental laws, 
and return to our old equilibrium soon, and we 
can easily manage our debt, disband most of our 
army, keep down turbulence at home, and re- 
buke insolence from abroad. 

What is to be the immediate issue of the pres- 
ent quarrel we can not venture to predict, and 
in civil war, as in drought, all signs fail, and 
weather-prophets are ridiculous. The rebellion 
is stronger every way than we supposed—not 
only more determined, but more sagacious, per- 
sistent, and self-sacrificing, and able not only to 
bring a great force into the field, but to give it 
an intensity of purpose rarely equaled in histo- 
ry. How will time tell upon the two parties, 
and who will be the first to yield ?—this is the 
question that time only can settle. Endurance 
wins, and in the long run bottom carries the day 
against speed. We have the most bottom, so 
far as numbers, arts, and wealth are concerned ; 
but the persistent wé/—this is the enduring 
power; and he whose will is most abiding is 
upon the rock, while his vacillating rival is upon 
the drifting sand. Evidently there must be 
limit to the persistency of one or both parties, 
and so enormous a fire must before long burn 
out. What both parties wish is clear; but what 
both really wid/ is not so clear, and we wait for 
an unequivocal development of the will of the 
people as to the amount of life, and treasure, 
and tranquillity which they are determined to 
spend in the war. 


Some things may occur to change the pulse of 


the people and create new social and political con- 
ditions. The rise of a great military leader would 
stir the heart of the nation anew, and the signs 
of a decided disposition in the Southern slaves to 
seize their own liberties under some command- 
ing chief of their own blood would change the 
aspects of affairs both at home and abroad. We 
wait, moreover, upon the action of European 
courts to a certain extent, and are quite sure 
that France would head a powerful mediation, if 
not a formidable intervention, if the way to do it 
were as clear as the will. As the signs now ap- 
pear, the problem is not solved as to what the 
year is to bring forth, and we take comfort not 
so much in any rosy anticipations of immediate 
victory and peace, as in trust in the general 
drift of our civilization, and in the benign provi- 
dence of Him who is Lord of Nations and Light 
of Men. Our religion does not enable us to 
write history in advance, and predict the issue 
of battles, crops, and elections ; but it does assure 
us of the final triumph of Christian civilization 
in its faith, energy, and humanity. Yet God’s 
ways are always taking us by surprise, and few 
things goas weexpected. The Christian religion 
began not as Jew or Gentile believed. For its 
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Messiah began His life in a stable, and ended it 
upon a cross; and all succeeding ages have in 
some way repeated the paradox. Thus far in 
the war God has not fulfilled our impatient 
hopes, nor given us the expected return for the 
seas of blood and treasure. But that we have 
not won the goud expected is no proof that we 
have not won any good. We have developed 
powers that else would have slumbered ; and we 
have brought our country nearer than ever to 
our hearts by paying the price of blood, which, 
when loyally given, is never paid in vain. We 
can not read the record of the great disappoint- 
ments of human hopes in history in utter de- 
spair, nor believe that noble purposes and deeds 
have ever utterly failed. Europe has not yet 
won all the liberty for which the zealots of the 
Protestant Reformation and the French Revolu- 
tion labored, suffered, and died. Yet liberty 
has not lost but gained by their efforts ; and even 
the despots whose will is called law are bound to 
respect the instincts of the age, and sometimes 
to do for the people better than the people have 
sometimes done for themselves. The annals of 
despotism are not therefore wholly without food 
for hope. 

Our greatest hope is not, however, to rest upon 
the success of this or that cherished plan, but 
upon the accomplishment of our providential 
destiny. Our raling ideas and forces are to be 
determined and adjusted, and we are to decide 
what shall be the nature of the relation that shall 
exist between the only two sections of our coun- 
try that are marked by characteristics essential- 
ly diverse. That North and South must in 
some respects always differ as they always have 
done, we sufficiently affirm when we say that 
heat and cold are not the same, and the black 
race is not the white one; but that North and 
South shall always, or for many years quarrel, 
we can not believe. The two will adjust their 
relations to each other in some way that shall 
be for the common good, and in the end there 
must be virtually but one nation in which the 
dualism of character shall secure true unity of 
life, as in the family the household is all the 
more one because the husband and the wife are 
not the same, but are man and woman. 

The prophet we can not play, but the patriot 
and the moralist we ought to be in good earnest 
without any play. We are to stand by our coun- 
try, and, in simple loyalty, sustain its laws, its 
credit, and its honor. When the issue comes 
we shall be ready to meet it whatever it may be; 
and the nation and mankind will then never 
charge us with any wrong to liberty, order, hu- 
manity, or religion. We shall! find, as we look 
and read on, that the book of destiny, though 
sealed, is still a book, and each seal as it is 
broken is revealing more and more of the writ- 
ing of God, and showing our history to be part 
of His great and glorious Apocalypse. The red 
dragon and the horned monsters appear, but the 
Eternal Word on snow-white steed goes forth 
conquering and to conquer. 
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QUAM. 

HAD been several months in Florida and 

had never had a cart-ride,-when one charm- 
ing May afternoon my young friend Josie came 
bursting into my room with a face radiant with 
expectation, and exclaimed. ‘‘ urrah fora ride! 
Woauldn’t you like a ride to Baymont this even- 
ing, Miss Jenny, in real ‘cracker’ style, with fa- 
ther to accompany us on horseback? Don’t say 
‘No’ now! The air from the beach will do us 
good, and you can find a plenty of new flowers 
on the way.” 

I had no thought of saying ‘‘ No” to such a 
proposal, and we were ordered to be ready in 
half an hour. 

Baymont was a little plantation a few miles 
down the coast, accessible by land by the very 
worst of roads, through pine woods and marshy 
prairie. ‘There was never any difficulty in mak- 
ing the excursion on horseback, or, in more 
peaceable times, in the boat; but we had been 
ill, and were unable to go so far by the former 
method, and the report of a great black war- 
steamer down the bay had driven nearly all 
small craft from the waters of Tampa. 

The ugliest horse on the place, old “‘Sancho,” 
was just the fellow for such an expedition. He 
was accordingly caught, and collared, and sad- 
dled, instead of harnessed. A leather strap 
passed over the saddle to support the cart-tongues, 
while iron chain-traces kept the beast at a re- 
spectful distance. 


The cart was a narrow two-wheel vehicle, | 


scarcely larger than a New York hand -cart. 
The back-board let down for ingress, but was 
firmly secured against a too unceremonious egress. 
It was altogether a most rustic arrangement, 
equaled by nothing I had ever seen, except a 
fur-trader’s team from the Selkirk Settlements ; 
but snug, nevertheless, and capable of contain- 
ing three seats if arranged téte-a-téte. We had 
but two leather-bottomed chairs, with sundry 
cushions and blankets for stowing away the 
juveniles. The dogs barked tumultuously, and 
the darkeys stood grinning around, while we de- 
posited, first a basket of refreshments, then our- 
selves in the ‘‘little red carriage”—as they called 
it—bandying their jokes all the time on poor 
*¢ Sancho,” who stood patiently biding his time. 
One of the younger ones evidently expected to 
be promoted to the seat of honor—the saddle 
as such teams usually take a mounted driver; 
but after an aside consultation, it was decided 
that with jive, old and young, in the vehicle, a 
fat postillion might prove too much for Sancho’s 
strength or courage. Mrs. C could hold 
the lines, while the General directed movements 
from his charger. 

* All ready now !” was the word of command 
as our escort, having made an end of inspection, 
vaulted into the saddle. ‘‘Call off Crocket! 
Let Cesar come along! Toshe, let us through 
the gates!” Those were the final orders, and 
in a few minutes we had passed the outer gate 
and were on the public highway, with sand to 
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| the horses’ fetlocks, and the sun pouring down 
with tropical fervor. 
‘*This way,” said the General, turning aside, 


after a little, into a forest trail. 
less sand and more shade now.” 

‘Isn't it pleasant here, and cool too?” the 
children asked. And we all responded ‘* coo/ 
and pleasant,” though somehow the words fell 
sideways from my lips ; for just that minute the 
cart passed from the summit of a ragged pal- 
metto root to a deep rut below, threatening an 
overturn of chairs, and, as I fully believed, a gen- 
eral annihilation. 

**Do look at Miss Jenny!” said Mrs. C , 
laughing immoderately. ‘‘ She looks ‘like she 
was skeered,’ as the darkeys say!” 

**T am not frightened,” I replied, putting as 
brave a face as I could upon the matter; ‘ but 
I do think we shall all get cured of dyspepsia 
this time.” 

**] think it’s nice!” said Josie. 
most as good as a stage-ride !” 

With bruises scarcely yet healed from a terri- 
ble stage-ride across the peninsula, I replied, 
more truthfully than before, that I thought it 
was just about equal to a Florida stage-ride. 

The woods were really grand, with their tall 
pines towering heavenward, reminding one of 
Tom Hood’s trees, whose ‘‘ giant tops stood 
close against the sky.” The myriad flowers be- 
neath them elicited perpetual praise. Some- 
times we could reach out and pull one, or break 
some blossoming shrub as we moved slowly for- 
ward. I found the bejaria here—a beautiful 
rhododendron, with orange-like buds and fra- 
grance—and mistook it at first for an azalia, 
though its blooms are regular, and much larger 
and whiter. Here, too, for the first time, I 
found the gay ‘‘Coral-tree” (Erythrina), with 
its lance-like scarlet banners. At every turn 
there was something new. 

Leaving the ‘“‘ piny woods,” as they are de- 
nominated, we entered an oak opening—not the 
gnarled old oaks of the Northern country, but 
the deep, glossy evergreen of the South, the no- 
blest of American forest trees. Throughout this 
whole region their branches are hung with the 
graceful tillandsia, whose drooping undulations 
always reminded me of church-yard willows— 
beautiful, but ‘“‘ mournfully solemn.” Unlike 
the summer willow, however, the tillandsia is a 
perpetual weeper, never fading, never brighten- 
ing with change of season or lapse of years. 
My first night’s journey in Florida was through 
a forest of these solemn-draped trees. I gazed 
upon them like one fascinated, peering down 
every dim wood-path to see if some spectral 
army were not in procession there, until a stran- 
ger’s voice broke the spell by inquiring whether 
I shuddered from the night air or from fear. 

To a little sandy prairie, covered with coarse 
sedge grass, dotted with myriad flowers, we 
came after leaving the opening. Though scarce- 
ly two miles from our starting-place the cart had 
had some heavy shocks, and we some sorry jolts. 
We were not sorry, therefore, to come to this 


** We will have 





**Oh, al- 








bit of prairie, although no sign of a road was 
visible. ‘The General led the way, and dis- 
mounting soon to hand me a new variety of the 
Deer-grass (Rhexia Virginica), discovered that 
one of our wheels was losing a tire. Here was 
a dilemma! We had passed no house; there 
was not one for two miles ahead. We could not 
go forward to Baymont, that was certain; and 
we were not strong enough to walk back. The 
wheel had to be strengthened in some way. 
With the aid of a pocket-knife two or three 
wooden wedges were shaped, and then forced 
between the tire and rim, shrunken with recent 
drought. With watchful care we might hope to 
reach home in safety. 

In the pine-woods on the other side of the 
prairie was a well of water by a deserted house. 
It would not be very far out of our way, the 
General said, if we took the beach road baek to 
town. 
and get a fine glimpse of the bay, since we had 
lost the one we were promised. 
was voted unanimously. 


Then, as we drove slowly along, they told me | 


the history of the house we were approaching. 
A planter from Georgia, who had a beautiful 


young invalid wife, built and furnished it for a | 


temporary residence. It was in a charming 
spot; a natural opening in the forest, elevated 
so as to command a fine view of the water as 
well as of the surrounding country, sloping grad- 
ually down to the bay. 
and orange-trees bending with unripe fruit, stood 
all around the rustic cottage. Broad verandas 
were on every side, with vines running wild even 
to the roof and chimney. The cottage looked 
charming still; but the negro-houses in the yard, 
with the palma-christi growing rank and neg- 


lected around them, looked deserted and deso- | 


late. 


Many reminiscences of the house were recalled | 


as we sat by the well before it, from the day the 
strangers first took possession, until the sadder 


one when the young wife was laid under the | 


pines near by to await a removal to the land of 


her childhood; since which time it had stood | 


tenantless and forsaken. I could not help think- 


ing, while listening to the mournful story, how | 


many such hopes of returning health had been 


disappointed ; how many, like that fair stranger, | 


had closed their eyes amidst scenes unfamiliar, 
afar from friends and home. 
‘*T think the wheel will stand a drive on the 


beach now,” the General said, as he dashed a} 


final bucket of water upon it. ‘If so we will 
not lose our trip entirely.” 
We started forward again. 


spread out blue and broad before us, dotted only 


here and there with a sail; for the rumor of war- | 


vessels had daunted even the bold fishermen of 
Tampa. 
distance, the latest arrival from Havana. 
did not wonder, gazing on the lovely scene, that 
men visionary and poetical, searching through 
the New World for a Fountain of Youth, should 
have called that green, flowery- skirted bay 


We could go there, wet the cart-wheel, | 


The diversion | 


Oleanders in full bloom, | 


The bay was | 


One solitary ship lay at anchor in the | 
We | 
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‘* Tempe.” We only marveled that the successor 
of the Spaniard could have so changed and cor- 
rupted the name from its sweet original. 

It was only a few hundred yards from the cot- 
tage down to the water-side, but the path, which 
had been a winding one, was so overgrown as to 
be pursued with extreme difficulty. With our 
careful escort we reached the end of it in safety, 
and discovered suddenly a smoke on the shelly 
beach, and a young negro sitting over it. We 
had come upon him so suddenly there was no 
chance to escape, even had he desired it, for one 
bound of Cesar would have brought him back 
in an instant. 

‘* A little darkey roasting oysters,” said Josie. 
** Let’s all get out and have some!” 

** Hush!” 
runaway. 


said her cousin, *‘I'll bet he’s a 


The General waited neither to listen to nor 
make comments, but dismounted directly, and 
stood face to face with the negro. 

‘What are you doing here?” he inquired, 
| sternly. 

** Roasting birds, Sir,” he replied, handing up 
a living young mocking-bird, while on the coals 
before him lay the body of another half-cooked. 

‘* Whose boy are you?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

The lad pointed down the bay, and said in a 
frightened tone, ‘‘My massa lives away down 
there, Sir; I’se forgot his name.” 

‘*No you haven't,” said the General, taking 
his saddle-strap and proceeding to tie the young 
runaway’s hands. 

‘* Don't tie me, Sir,’ 
looking for you. 

| Sir!” 

**Do you know me?” 

“No, Sir, don’t know you; but been hunting 
for you, Sir. Want to live with you. Won't 

you buy me, Sir?” 


’ 


said the boy, ‘‘ I've been 
I want to go home with you, 


‘*T can not unless I know your master’s name,” 
the General said, smiling. 

‘** He lives way down to ole Tampa, Sir.” 
Clay—don’t you know him ?” 

*“*T know Mr. Clay, but he lives more than 
twenty miles from here. Is he your master?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘* What is your name?” 

** Quam.” 

‘** How long since you left home ?” 

‘¢ Two days, Sir.” 

**Did your master whip you ?” 

**No, Sir; said he'd cut my yers off!” 

‘*Did you believe him ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; said so two times. 

‘* Who else is with you here in the woods ?” 

** Nobody, Sir.” 

**Don't tell me a lie, now. I believe there 
are more of you here, and I want to know just 
how many.” 

** Ain't no more, Sir.” 

Was the boy telling truth, we asked our- 
| selves, as we sat silent and almost breathless, 

listening to the foregoing conversation, or was 
| there a company of fugitives waiting in that 


Mr. 
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lonely spot an escape to the expected war-steam- | 


er? A number of persons had lost negroes re- 
cently; might they not be banded together for 
freedom? It was a serious question to us in- 
valid women and children, unarmed and help- 
less. We knew the General had not even a 
pistol with him, and we were more than two 
miles from a human habitation. 

**Isn't this a most singular adventure ?” he 
said, turning to us, with his bridle-rein in one 
hand and the end of the saddle-strap which 
bound the fugitive in the other. ‘The break- 
ing down, the turning aside, and finally com- 
ing to this spot so foreign to our purpose.” 

It was singular; and we were not sorry to 
give up our beach ride, and find ourselves once 
more out of the thick woods and in the direct 
path, rugged though it was, leading toward 
home. 

Quam made no effort to escape, but went 
trudging along before us, chatting with the 
General, and assuring him every now and then 
**he was out hunting for him.” There was an 
expression of imbecility on his otherwise fine 
face, and his simple words and ways interested 
us so much that before we reached home he had 
won half a dozen friends. 

“What will you do with him, General?” I 
asked, with a little visible anxiety, perhaps, as 
that gentleman assisted me from the “ red car- 
riage.” 

** Torture him,” he replied, with ill-concealed 
gravity, ‘‘after the manner of all slave-owners. 
According to the laws of this State, I must either 
lodge the boy in jail or become responsible for 
his value if he escapes.” 

Josie’s arms were around her father’s neck in 
a moment. 

**I know what you would say,” he said, ‘‘and 
will not send the little fellow any farther than 
the kitchen to appease his hunger. I prefer to 
accept the responsibility of keeping him.” 

Not many days after we saw an elderly gen- 
tleman riding up the carriage-way. The dogs 
having, as usual, given fair warning of the ap- 
proach of a stranger, every negro was out peep- 
ing through the paling, ready to open the gate. 
1] should have said every one but Quam, who was 
missing, which led Aunt Lissy to remark, ‘‘ Spec 
dat ar’s Quam’s ole masser. ‘Pears like the 
chile knew he’s comin’. If dat’s him he’s got 
the gift of ugly powerful large.” 

The man certainly looked plain-featured 
enough to justify Aunt Lissy’s remark, as he 
alighted and came up to the piazza where we 
were seated to inquire for the ‘‘ gentleman of 
the house.” He was directed to the office. In 
half an hour or so the General came from thence 
with the stranger, and after seeing him mount- 


ed, and dispatching an avant courrier to the | 


highway, he joined us upon the piazza. 


addressing himself to his daughter. 
‘* For how much, papa?” 
** One thousand dollars.” 
** Isn't he cheap?” 
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**T don’t know how that will prove. He isa 
stout, able-bodied boy; and though I don’t need 
him exactly, I feel an attachment for the little 
scamp. You will have something now to make 
you remember the broken cart-ride.” 

Mr. Clay had scarcely reached the outer gat 
before Quam made his appearance in the yard, 
turning somersaults and performing other g m- 
nastic feats, to the great amusement of the chil- 
dren, black and white, who all rushed out to 
question him, delighted with the little rogue’s 
smartness. 

‘Where were you, Quam, all the time the 
old fellow was here? Do tell us?” 

** Hid in de ditch.” 

“In the ditch! Oh, Quam! It's full of 
moccasins. Weren't you afraid ?” 

“Seed one—dats all. Warn't afeared ob 
him.” 


sé 


Father has bought you,” said Josie, ‘‘ and 
given you to me. 


Aren't you glad?” 

He grinned, turned a new somersault, and 
was off without any further expression of his 
feelings on the subject. 

Quam soon became a great favorite, simple as 
he seemed. His persistence in insisting that he 
was out hunting for the General was amusing, 
and so greatly attached his new master to him 
that he was allowed many privileges not in the 
usual order. One of these was a boat to row on 
the river when his day’s work was done, with 
Uncle Charles to teach him the practice of the 
oars, Charles, who was a most accomplished 
boatman, declared his pupil to be “a right 
smart chance,” and said he would soon be able 
to pull the ladies across the Hillsboro. 

And yet there was something mysterious about 
the boy, who, oaf-like one hour, was any thing 
but a fool the next. When alone he was always 
talking to himself, and gesticulating like an ora- 
tor. Ask the darkeys what he said, and they 
uniformly told the same story, ‘‘’Pears like he 
don’t know hisself! All fetich, like ole Quambo 
his fader, who come from Guinea!” But there 
seemed too much method in the boy’s mancen- 
vres; he played his games too skillfully into his 
own hands to warrant a full belief in his sim- 
plicity, notwithstanding his curious questions 
and monkey tricks. 

As Uncle Charles predicted, the boy soon be- 
came a ‘‘right smart” oarsman; but that was 
not the boundary of his ambition. Climbing to 
an old loft one day he discovered some half-worn 
sails. The next Sunday morning one of these 
was attached to his yawl, and Quam went bold- 
ly forth to try his skill as sailor. The whole 
family watched his assay from the front piazza, 
and orders were given to one of the men to get 
another boat ready in case of accident. 

‘** De berry debil in him for dare,” old Horace 


| said, as he departed to obey the command, rath 
‘* Well, Josie, I have bought Quam,” he said, | 


er reluctantly we thought; for we heard him 
mutter, * A triflin’, no account nigger no how.” 

There was a stiff breeze on the bay, and word 
was sent to the young adventurer by no means 
to go out of the river; so up and down, over 





and across he went, as though the wind were 
every way for his special accommodation. Some- 
times the little sail dipped almost to the water's 
edge, and the light craft seemed almost sure to 
overturn; but the next minute, by some lucky 
turn, it was all right again; and Quam, like all 
novices, was learning wit by experience and ob- 
servation. 

Wearied at length with watching his rash 
movement, the General gave orders to call him 
in; and after various unsuccessful attempts he 
brought his boat up squarely to the wharf, and 
for the rest of the day was a hero. 

Every Sunday morning the trial was repeated 
until it became no unusual thing to see Quam’s 


sail, no larger than the wing of the petrel, float- | 
ing away among the green islands of the bay. 


The water seemed to be his favorite element. 

‘* Ain’t you afeared, Gineral, that boy o’ yourn 
will be off one o’ these times ?” inquired a ‘* poor 
white trash” one day. 

‘Not in the least; nothing would tempt that 
boy to leave me!” 

‘*Wa’al, maybe you're right and I’m wrong; 
but a thousand are a heap o’ money to put in a 
leaky boat, and I allus notice these rur-way 
chaps is mighty onsartin.” 

Notwithstanding the General’s confidence 
there was something in the man’s words that im- 
pressed me as an echo of my own thoughts; 
but as I was only a Northerner, and knew very 
little about the strong ties of the ‘‘ Institution,” 
I hadn’t a word to say. 

Quam had been in the family several months, 
and all the while ‘‘ contented as a kitten,” as 
Aunt Lissy was wont to affirm, and so he ap- 
peared, and as happy too. Though he had 
made considerable progress in navigation he still 
talked gibberish and played the fool as much as 
ever. Uncle Charles said there was not a bet- 
ter ficld hand on the place, though ‘* Mar’s 
Jesse and Miss Josie would clean done spile him 
sure.” 

Late in autumn a sugar-planter who lived on 
the bay came to hire a hand to cut cane. Quam 
was just the boy he wanted, having been accus- 
tomed to the work on his old master’s plantation. 


Having little for him to do at home, he was let | 


for a month, and went off cutting capers and 
chewing a whip-stock, thus signifying to the 
other darkeys how he would soon be luxuriating 
on the sweet, juicy stalks of the cane, of which 
they are immoderately fond. 

**Oh, Quam! bring me home some green 
stalks,” called out Josie, as he rode away. 

“And bring me some red ones,” said her 
cousin. 

‘*And me all the little rattoons,” said black 
Toshe. 

Quam only grinned, chewed his stick, and 
promised nothing. 

A day or two after we sat fishing on the 
wharf in the warm sunshine. 
how at that very moment the chill November 
winds might be howling, or the rains sobbing 
around my far away New England home. ¥or 


I was thinking | 
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nearly half a year no word nor message from 
that home had reached the wanderer, and busy 
fancy had conjured a thousand ills during those 
long months of suspicious silence. I could not 
help feeling sad, though the tall pomegranate- 
trees, gay with myriad scarlet bells, hung over 
us, and the sweet cape-jessamines were white 
with snowy blossoms all around, and the air was 
full of the fragrance of roses. I said we were 
fishing, but the mottled sheep-heads were play- 
ing around one hook guiltless of bait, for 1 was 
thinking and not fishing. 

‘*Mr. Beaucardie’s new boat is coming up 
here to the wharf,” said one of the girls, arous- 
ing me from my reverie. ‘‘ Look! Miss Jennie. 
Isn’t it a beauty ?” 

It was a beauty indeed; light and graceful, 
jand bright, too, with its green paint, as any 

tropical bird. It had two sails, white as snow, 
I might have affirmed: but Josie said as white as 
cotton; for what did she, a child of the “‘ sum: } 
| South,” know of snow, or of its whiteness? The 
| boat just stopped in passing to drop us a string 
of golden bananas, the fruit of fruits, to my taste, 
| when freshly plucked. 
on their way to one of the orange-groves of old 
| Tampa, and promised us an abundance of sweet 
|China oranges, grape-fruit, and shaddock on 
| their return. 
A week went by, and we saw nothing of the 
| pretty boat and promised fruit. But in the 
}mean time the planter who had hired Quam 
| came to say he had quit two nights before, and 
{taken with him his best eane-knife, a loss he 
|could not replace on account of the blockade. 
He believed the culprit was lurking about home 
somewhere, and demanded an investigation. The 
negroes were all summoned to confession, but 
no one had seen any thing of Quam since he 
went off chewing the whip-stock. 

‘*What had become of the boy, and why had 
he taken the cane-knife ?” were questions we 
asked ourselves, and asked one another. The 
darkeys said he had gone to the swamps, and 
wanted the knife to dig roots with, and to defend 
himself if hunted. The General shook his head, 
said the boy had only got home-sick, and would 
not be long missing. We hoped he was right, 
for we had been told dark stories of the wolves 
and panthers, alligators and rattlesnakes of the 
Florida swamps, and the thought of poor Quam 
thus companioned was not pleasant. 
| A strict watch was set that night, induced 


Vv 


The Beaucardies were 





by the belief that he might come home to sleep 
and be off again in the morning for fear of pun- 


ishment. Crocket—the sagacious old black 


| blood-hound, whose youth had been spent in 
| hunting Seminoles in the tangled everglades— 
was stationed with a negro by the outer gate ; 
while another man, with the yellow bull-dog, 


| watched an opposite avenue. Aunt Lissy was 
counseled to lie down in the kitchen, as it was 
not unlikely the poor fellow might be hungry 
and seek there for food; and the General de- 
clared his own intention of sleeping with one 
eye and both ears open upon the hall lounge. 
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Josie lingered and cast most appealing glances 
to me. Knowing what was in her mind, and 
that she wished me to make an appeal for Quam 
in case he was caught, I said—‘‘ You will allow 
us to hold a court in the morning and try the 
offender before you inflict upon him any of Solo- 
mon’s judgments, will you not, General ?” 

‘* He richly deserves a whipping, and should 
have had it too, if he had run away from home,” 
he replied, laughing. ‘‘ As it is, I think it will 
be sufficient punishment to send him back with 
the knife, and make him ask Mr. M‘Loud’s for- 
giveness.” 

We were “ calculating without our host.” 

Neither dog-bark nor footfall disturbed the 
calm summer-like air of that autumn night. 
No Quam came for the roasted yams which Aunt 


Lissy had left for him on the kitchen table; no | 
dusky form disturbed the blanket and straw that | 


made his bed in the corner of the tool-shop. 
The only sounds heard during the night were 


the footsteps of his master, as he stole softly out 


to assure himself of the vigilance of the watch. 

The next morning found us all a little ‘‘ blue,” 
and it was proposed to go to Idleboro—a little re- 
treat away in the pine woods to which the fam- 
ily some two years before had fled from yellow- 
fever. As it had the reputation of being the re- 
sort of fugitives and cow-hunters, Josie suggest- 
ed we might possibly see or hear something of 
Quam. 

As we galloped along the solitary way every 
It 


charred stump and tree seemed dodging us. 
needed little imagination to induce the belief 
that the whole forest was alive with runaways, 
although the entire seven miles were passed with- 


out sight of a single human being. None but 
a practiced eye, I am certain, would ever have 
tracked the way to that silvan solitude. 

The mansion, which was of unhewn logs, con- 
sisted of one capacious apartment, with unhewn 
floor, and wooden shutters in place of windows. 
The kitchen, commonly a detached building in 
the South, lacked only a floor to rival the fam- 
ily residence, while the stables equaled either in 
pretension ; yet a family accustomed to both com- 
forts and luxuries bore away so many pleasant 
recollections of a five months’ residence here as 
to make it a spot of lasting interest. They had 
their horses, their books, a violin, and guitar. 
Only a little away, following a path they point- 
ed out, was a bend of the Hillsboro where they 
went to fish for perch and mullet, and occasion- 
ally they took a tent and went over to Rocky 
Point for oysters, camping out all night upon 
the beach, and returning next day with carts 
heavily laden with the precious bivalves. Thrice 
a week a negro left in town came to a shanty in 
the woods and dropped the mail, with such stores 
as they needed from time to time. And this 
was Idleboro. 


We were looking for Quam, who had proba- | 


bly never heard of the place. There was not a 
print in the sand around to show that any foot 


had pressed it for weeks; so after taking our | 


lunch and gathering a flower or two, as memo- 


rials of a spot which one at least of the party 
would never revisit, we mounted again and were 
off on a new route homeward. Two hours 
brought us to the great gate, beside which Toshe 
was asleep in the sun until aroused by Crocket 
to duty. 

‘“Mr. Frazer wants to see Mar’ser Jesse! 
Spec he’s hearn tell suffin bout Quam,” she 
said, rubbing her eyes open as we entered. 

‘* Frazer is a croaker,”’ said the General, 
‘*who does not believe in niggers. He thinks 

| the world was made just large enough for white 
| people !” 

| Aa ck could not help reflecting, ‘thinks 
many a poor white man, in a land where every 
avenue of labor is choked and effectually closed 
by servitude.” 

The man met us in the yard, and said, while 
we were dismounting, ‘‘ Wa’al, Gineral, Beau- 
cardie’s lost his boat !”’ 

‘* Ah! how was that? 
hold of it?” 

‘*Edzactly! That's what we think, without 
no trouble of coming for it. You see Beancar- 
| die’s been down to old man Phillippe’s for a 
| week or so. Wednesday night he loaded his 
| boat with oranges and oysters, reckoning on a 
|right smart start in the morning. But when 
| morning come, boat and all was missing.” 

“It may have got detached, and floated off.” 

**Tt got unhitched, any how. A man down 

| on one of the keys below Old Tampa noticed a 
| boat just about daybreak, with one man in it all 
| to himself, putting acrost the bay in the direc- 
| tion of the light-house. Thar’s where the war- 
| steamers is, you know, just outside, and the 
| man calculated somebody was going with news 
|to the Yankees. He hailed the boat to the top 
of his lungs, bat it had a fair breeze, and was 
| going it with oars besides, and it hadn’t no no- 
| tion to stop and let on about its business. The 
man thinks it got fetched up in a squall though 
| afore it reached the vessel, as a powerful tough 
one come on that forenoon. But if it didn’t go 
down, the Yankees has got it fairly.” 

‘* Was the man black or white ?” the General 
asked, with a flushed cheek and flashing eyes. 

‘*That’s what he couldn't well tell. He wore 
a wide-brim palmeter all pulled down over his 
face till his color was no account. Then it 
warn’t fairly light ; but M‘Loud says it was your 
boy for sure!” 

‘‘T think it was,” said the General, with the 
air of one awaking to a painful conviction. ‘I 
think I was deceived in Quam, and that he is a 
grand rascal!” 

There were no more watches set for the run- 
away, though it was not certain he took the 
boat, as two or three white men disappeared 
about the same time; but as the white men had 
boats of their own, every one believed it, espe- 
cially as he was reputed to have been at the 
| plantation of his old master, which adjoined 
| Phillippe’s, the very night the boat disappeared. 
Several months after the event I made my 
}own escape from ‘‘ Dixie,” but have nowhere 
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met Quam. Amidst a group of contrabands at 
Hilton Head was one who favored him in his 
monkey tricks, but it was not he. A ragged 
young darkey with a feather in his cap, beating 
a drum down by the New York Battery, after- 
ward arrested my attention, and caused me to 
sing out, “Stop, driver!” Face to face with 
the sable drummer, I expected to hear him say, 
‘‘ T was looking for you, Miss ;” but the creature 
only stared in stupid astonishment, leaving me 
to repeat my first order, ‘‘ On to the St. Nicho- 
las!” Quite recently I fancied I had found him 
sure in a group of ‘‘ citizens of African descent” 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, not far from the foot 
of Capitol Hill. It proved to be only another 
of my blunders, and Quam is still ‘‘ non est in- 
ventus /”’ Whether his little sail-boat reached 
the blockaders in safety, and he still lives, or 
whether, through the stormy waves of the Bay 
of Tampa, he passed to the immortal freedom 
of the skies, I can not tell. If any of the read- 
ers of this article can solve the mystery, I beg 
for a sequel. 





LEMORNE VERSUS HUELL. 
HE two months I spent at Newport with 
Aunt Eliza Huell, who had been ordered to 

the sea-side for the benefit of her health, were 
the months that created all that is dramatic in 
my destiny. My aunt was troublesome, for she 
was not only out of health, but in a lawsuit. 
She wrote to me, for we lived apart, asking me 
to accompany her—not because she was fond of 
me, or wished to give me pleasure, but because 
I was useful in various ways. Mother insisted 
upon my accepting her invitation, not because 
she loved her late husband’s sister, but because 
she thought it wise to cotton to her im every 
particular, for Aunt Eliza was rich, and we— 
two lone women—were poor. 

I gave my music-pupils a longer and earlier 
vacation than usual, took a week to arrange my 
wardrobe—for I made my own dresses—and then 
started for New York, with the five dollars which 
Aunt Eliza had sent for my fare thither. I ar- 
rived at her house in Bond Street at 7 a.m., 
and found her man James in conversation with 
the milkman. He informed me that Miss Hu- 


ell was very bad, and that the housekeeper was | 


still in bed. I supposed that Aunt Eliza was 
in bed also, but I had hardly entered the house 
when I heard her bell ring as she only could 
ring it—with an impatient jerk. 

‘* She wants hot milk,” said James, ‘‘ and the 
man has just come.” 

I laid my bonnet down, and went to the kitch- 


en. Saluting the cook, who was an old acquaint- | 
ance, and who told me that the ‘‘divil” had been | 


in the range that morning, I took a pan, into 
which I poured some milk, and held it over the 
gaslight till it was hot; then I carried it up to 
Aunt Eliza. 

** Here is your milk, Aunt Eliza. You have 
sent for me to help you, and I begin with the 
earliest opportunity.” 


“I looked for you an hour ago. Ring the 
bell.” 

I rang it. 

‘* Your mother is well, I suppose. She would 
have sent you, though, had she been sick in bed.” 

‘*She has done so. She thinks better of my 
coming than I do.” 

The housekeeper, Mrs. Roll, came in, and 
Aunt Eliza politely requested her to have break- 
fast for her niece as soon as possible. 

‘*T do not go down of mornings yet,” said 
Aunt Eliza, ‘‘ but Mrs. Roll presides. See that 
the coffee is good, Roll.” 

**It is good generally, Miss Huell.” 

**You see that Margaret brought me my 
milk.”’ 

** Ahem!” said Mrs. Roll, marching out. 

At the beginning of each visit to Aunt Eliza 
I was in the habit of dwelling on the contrast 
between her way of living and ours. We lived 
from ‘‘ hand to mouth.” Every thing about her 
wore a hereditary air; for she lived in my grand- 
father’s house, and it was the same as in his day. 
If I was at home when these contrasts occurred 
to me I should have felt angry; as it was, I felt 
them as in a dream—the china, the silver, the 
old furniture, and the excellent fare soothed me. 

In the middle of the day Aunt Eliza came 
down stairs, and after she had received a visit 
from her doctor, decided to go to Newport on 
Saturday. It was Wednesday; and I could, if 
I chose, make any addition to my wardrobe. I 
had none to make, I informed her. What were 
my dresses ?—had I a black silk? she asked. 
I had no black silk, and thought one would be 
unnecessary for hot weat her. 

‘*Who ever heard of a girl of twenty-four 
having no black silk! You have slimsy mus- 
lins, I dare say ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

** And you like them ?” 

‘* For present wear.” 

That afternoun she sent Mrs. Roll out, who 
returned with a splendid heavy silk for me, 
which Aunt Eliza said should be made before 
Saturday, and it was. I went to a fashionable 
dress-maker of her recommending, and on Fri- 
day it came home, beautifully made and trimmed, 
with real lace. 

‘* Even the Pushers could find no fault with 
this,” said Aunt Eliza, turning over the sleeves 
and smoothing the lace. Somehow she smug- 
gled into the house a white straw-bonnet, with 
white roses; also a handsome mantilla. She 
held the bonnet before me with a nod, and de- 
posited it again in the box, which made a part 
of the luggage for Newport. 

On Sunday morning we arrived in Newport, 
and went to a quiet hotel inthe town. James 
was with us, but Mrs. Roll was left in Bond 
Street, in charge of the household Monday 
was spent in an endeavor to make an arrange- 
ment regarding the hire of a coach and coach- 
man. Several livery-stable keepers were in at- 
tendance, but nothing was settled, till I suggest- 
ed that Aunt Eliza should send for her own car- 
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riage. James was sent back the next day, and 
returned on Thursday with coach, horses, and 
William her coachman. That matter being fin- 
ished, and the trunks being unpacked, she de- 
cided to take her first bath in the sea, expecting 
me to support her through the trying ordeal of 
the surf. As we were returning from the beach 
we met a carriage containing a number of per- 
sons with a family resemblance. 

When Aunt Eliza saw them she angrily ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Am I to see those Uxbridges every 
day ?” 

Of the Uxbridges this much I knew—that the 
two brothers Uxbridge were the lawyers of her 
opponents in the lawsuit which had existed three 
or four years. I had never felt any interest in 
it, though I knew that it was concerning a tract 
of ground in the city which had belonged to my 
grandfather, and which had, since his day, be- 
come very valuable. Litigation was a habit of 
the Huell family. So the sight of the Uxbridge 
family did not agitate me as it did Aunt Eliza. 

‘* The sly, methodical dogs! but I shall beat 
Lemorne yet!” 

‘* How will you amuse yourself then, aunt ?” 

‘*T'll adopt some boys to inherit what I shall 
save from his clutches.” 

The bath fatigued her so she remained in her 
room for the rest of the day; but she kept me 
busy with a hundred trifles. I wrote for her, 
computed interest, studied out bills of fare, till 
four o’clock came, and with it a fog. Never- 
theless I must ride on the Avenue, and the car- 
riage was ordered. 

** Wear your silk, Margaret ; it will just about 
last your visit through—the fog will use it up.” 

**T am glad of it,” I answered. 

**You will ride every day. Wear the bon- 
net I bought for you also.” 


** Certainly ; but won’t that go quicker in the | 


fog than the dress ?” 

** Maybe; but wear it.” 

I rode every day afterward, from four to six, 
in the black silk, the mantilla, and the white 
straw. When Aunt Eliza went she was so on 
the alert for the Uxbridge family carriage that 
she could have had little enjoyment of the ride. 
Rocks never were a passion with her, she said, 
nor promontories, chasms, or sand. She came 
to Newport to be washed with salt-water; when 
she had washed up to the doctor’s prescription 
she should leave, as ignorant of the peculiar 
pleasures of Newport as when she arrived. She 
had no fancy for its conglomerate societies, its 
literary cottages, its parvenue suits of rooms, its 
saloon habits, and its bathing herds. 

I considered the rides a part af the contract 
of what was expected in my two months’ per- 
formance. I did not dream that I was enjoying 
them, any more than I supposed myself to be 
enjoying a sea-bath while pulling Aunt Eliza to 
and fro in the surf. Nothing in the life around 
me stirred me, nothing in nature attracted me. 
I liked the fog; somehow it seemed to emanate 
from me instead of rolling up from the ocean, 
and to represent me. Whether I went alone or 
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not, the coachman was ordered to drive a cer- 
tain round; after that I could extend the ride 
in whatever direction I pleased, but I always 
said, ‘‘ Any where, William.” One afternoon, 
which happened to be a bright one, I was riding 
on the road which led to the glen, when I heard 
the screaming of a fiock of geese which were 
waddling across the path in front of the horses. 
I started, for I was asleep probably, and, look- 
ing forward, saw the Uxbridge carriage, filled 
with ladies and children, coming toward me; 
and by it rode a gentleman on horseback. His 
horse was rearing among the hissing geese, but 
neither horse nor geese appeared to engage 
him; his eyes were fixed upon me. The horse 
swerved so near that its long mane almost 
brushed against me. By an irresistible impulse 
I laid my ungloved hand upon it, but did not look 
at the rider. Carriage and horseman passed on, 
and William resumed his pace. <A vague idea 
took possession of me that I had seen the horse- 
| man before on my various drives. I had a vi- 
sion of a man galloping on a black horse out of 
| the fog, and into it again. I was very sure, 
however, that I had never seen him on so pleas- 
ant a day as this! William did not bring his 
| horses to time; it was after six when I went 
into Aunt Eliza’s parlor, and found her impa- 
tient for her tea and toast. She was crosser 
than the occasion warranted; but I understood 
it when she gave me the outlines of a letter she 
desired me to write to her lawyer in New York. 
Something had turned up, he had written her; 
|the Uxbridges believed that they had ferreted 
out what would go against her. I told her that 
| I had met the Uxbr'dge cagriage. 
|} ‘*Qne of them is in New York; how else 
| could they be giving me trouble just now ?” 
| **'There was a gentleman on horseback beside 
the carriage.” 

** Did he look mean and cunning?” 

**He did not wear his legal beaver up, I 
|think; but he rode a fine horse and sat it 
well.” 

‘* A lawyer on horseback should, like the beg- 
gar of the adage, ride to the devil.” 

‘* Your business now is the ‘ Lemorne?’” 

** You know it is.” 

‘*T did not know but that you had found 
something besides to litigate.” 

‘‘Tt must have been Edward Uxbridge that 
you saw. He is the brain of the firm.” 

‘*You expect Mr. Van Horn ?” 

‘‘Oh, he must come; I can not be writing 
letters.” 

We had been in Newport two weeks when 
Mr. Van Horn, Aunt Eliza’s lawyer, came. He 
said that he would see Mr. Edward Uxbridge. 
Between them they might delay a term, which 
he thought would be best. ‘‘ Would Miss Hu- 
| ell ever be ready for a compromise ?” he jesting- 
ly asked. 

‘* Are you suspicious ?” she inquired. 

‘*No; but the Uxbridge chaps are clever.” 

He dined with us; and at four o’clock Aunt 
| Eliza graciously asked him to take a seat in the 


| 
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carriage with me, making some excuse for not | 


going herself. 

**Hullo!” said Mr. Van Horn when we had 
reached the country road, ‘‘there’s Uxbridge 
And he waved his hand to him. 

It was indeed the black horse and the same 
rider that I had met. He reined up beside us, 
and shook hands with Mr. Van Horn. 

“We are required to answer this new com- 
plaint ?” said Mr. Van Horn. 

Mr. Uxbridge nodded. 

‘And after that the judgment ?” 

Mr. Uxbridge laughed. 

‘*T wish that certain gore of land had been 
sunk instead of being mapped in 1835.” 

‘*The surveyor did his business well enough, 
I am sure.” 

They talked together in a low voice for a few 
minutes, and then Mr. Van Horn leaned back 
in his seat again. ‘‘ Allow me,” he said, # to 
introduce you, Uxbridge, to Miss Margaret Hu- 
ell, Miss Huell’s niece. Huell vs. Brown, you 
know,” he added, in an explanatory tone; for 
I was Huell vs. Brown's daughter. 


now.” 


“Oh!” said Mr. Uxbridge, bowing, and look- 


ing at me gravely. I looked at him also; he 
was a pale, stern-looking man, and forty years 
old certainly. I derived the impression at once 
that he had a domineering disposition, perhaps 
from the way in which he controlled his horse. 

** Nice beast that,” said Mr. Van Horn. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, laying his hand on its 
mane, so that the action brought immediately 
to my mind the recollection that I had done so 
too. I would not meet his eye again, however. 

‘* How long shall you remain, Uxbridge ?” 

‘*T don’t know. You are not interested in the 
lawsuit, Miss Huell?” he said, putting on his 
hat. 

‘*Not in the least; nothing of mine is in- 
volved.” 

“We'll gain it for your portion yet, Miss 
Margaret,” said Mr. Van Horn, nodding to Mr. 
Uxbridge, and bidding William drive on. He 
returned the next day, and we settled into the 
routine of hotel life. A few mornings after, she 
sent me to a matinée, which was given by some 
of the Opera people, who were in Newport 
strengthening the larynx with applications of 
brine. 
the audience were making the usual hum and 
stir, I saw Mr. Uxbridge against a pillar, with 
his hands incased in pearl-colored gloves, and 
holding a shiny hat. 


me. 

‘*You have not been much more interested 
in the music than you are in the lawsuit,” he 
said, seating himself beside me. 


“The tutoyer of the Italian voice is agreea- | 


ble, however.” 
‘*Tt makes one dreamy.” 
** A child.” 
**Yes, a child; not a man ner a woman.” 
“Tteach music. I can not dream over ‘one, 
two, three.’ ”’ 


VE 


When the concert was half over, and | 


He turned half away | 
| 
when he caught my eye, and then darted toward | 
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‘* You—a music teacher !” 

‘** For six years.” 

I was aware that he looked at me from head 
to foot, and I picked at the lace on my invaria- 
ble black silk; but what did it matter whether 
I owned that I was a genteel pauper, represent- 
ing my aunt's position for two months, or not ? 

** Where ?” 

“In Waterbury.” 

‘* Waterbury differs from Newport.” 

a | suppose so.” 

** You suppose !” 

A young gentleman sauntered by us, and Mr. 
Uxbridge called to him to look up the Misses 
Uxbridge, his nieces, on the other side of the 
hall. 

** Paterfamilias Uxbridge has left his brood 
in my charge,” he said. ‘‘I try to do my duty,” 
and he held out a twisted pearl-colored glove, 
which he had pulled off while talking. What 

| white nervous fingers he had! I thought they 
might pinch like steel. 

‘* You suppose,” he repeated. 

‘*T do not look at Newport.” 

‘*Have you observed Waterbury ?’ 

‘**T observe what is in my sphere.” 

© Oh!” 

He was silent then. The second part of the 
concert began; but I could not compose myself 
to appreciation. Either the music or I grew 
|chaotic. So many tumultuous sounds I heard 
—of hope, doubt, inquiry, melancholy, and de- 
or did I feel the emotions which these 
words express? Or was there magnetism steal- 
ing into me from the quiet man beside me? He 
left me with a bow before the concert was over, 
and I saw him making his way out of the hall 
when it was finished. 

I had been sent in the carriage, of course ; but 
several carriages were in advance of it before the 
walk, and I waited there for William to drive 
up. When he did so, I saw by the oscillatory 
motion of his head, though his arms and whip- 
hand were perfectly correct, that he was inebri- 
ated. It was his first occasion of meeting fel- 
low-coachmen in full dress, and the occasion 
had proved too much for him. My hand, how- 
ever, was on the coach door, when I heard Mr. 
Uxbridge say, at my elbow, 

**Tt is not safe for you.” 

‘¢ Oh, Sir, it is in the programme that I ride 
home from the concert.’”’ And I prepared to 
step in. 

‘*T shall sit on the box, then.” 

‘** But your nieces ?” 

‘« They are walking home, squired by a youn- 
ger knight.” 

Aunt Eliza would say, I thought, ‘‘ Needs 
must when a lawyer drives;” and I concluded 
to allow him to have his way, telling him that 
|he was taking a great deal of trouble. He 
thought it would be less if he were allowed to 
| sit inside; both ways were unsafe. 

Nothing happened. William drove well from 
habit; but James was obliged to assist him to 
dismount. Mr. Uxbridge waited a moment at 
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the dane, ond so there was quite a little sensa- | 
tion, which spread its ripples till Aunt Eliza 
was reached. She sent for William, whose only 
excuse was ‘‘ dampness.” 

‘*Uxbridge knew my carriage, of course,” 
she said, with a complacent voice. 

‘*He knew me,” I replied. 

** You do not look like the Huells.” 

**T look precisely like the young woman to 
whom he was introduced by Mr. Van Horn.” 

**Oh ho!” 

** He thought it unsafe for me to come alone 
under William’s charge.” 

‘* Ah ha!” 

No more was said on the subject of his coming 
home with me. Aunt Eliza had several fits of 
musing in the course of the evening while I read 
aloud to her, which had no connection with the 
subject of the book. As I put it down she said 
that it would be well for me to go to church the 
next day. I acquiesced, but remarked that my 
piety would not require the carriage, and that 
I preferred to walk. Besides, it would be well 
for William and James to attend divine service. 
She could not spare James, and thought William 
had better clean the harness, by way of penance. 

The morning proved to be warm and sunny. 
I donned a muslin dress of home manufacture 
and my own bonnet, and started for church. I 
had walked but a few paces when the conscious- 
ness of being free and alone struck me. I halt- 
ed, looked about me, and concluded that I would 
not go to church, but walk into the fields. I 
had no knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
fields; but I walked straight forward, and after 
a while came upon some barren fields, cropping 
with coarse rocks, along which ran a narrow 
road. I turned into it, and soon saw beyond 
the rough coast the blue ring of the ocean—vast, 
silent, and splendid in the sunshine. I founda 
seat on the ruins of an old stone-wall, among 
some tangled bushes and briers. There being 
no Aunt Eliza to pull through the surf, and no 
animated bathers near, I discovered the beauty 
of the sea, and that I loved it. 

Presently I heard the steps of a horse, and, to 
my astonishment, Mr. Uxbridge rode past. I 
was glad he did not know me. I watched him 
as he rode slowly down the road, deep in thought. 
He let drop the bridle, and the horse stopped, as 
if accustomed to the circumstance, and pawed 
the ground gently, or yawed his neck for pas- 
time. Mr. Uxbridge folded his arms and raised 
his head to look seaward. It seemed to me as 
if he were about to address the jury. I had 
dropped so entirely from my observance of the 
landscape that I jumped when he resumed the 
bridle and turned his horse to come back. I 
slipped from my seat to look among the bushes, 
determined that he should not recognize me; 
but my attempt was a failure—he did not ride 
by the second time. 

“Miss Huell!” And he jumped from his 
saddle, slipping his arm through the bridle. 

“Tama runaway. What do you think of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill?” 
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‘““T approve of returning property to its “Own- 
ers.” 

‘<The sea must have been God's temple ‘first, 
instead of the groves.’ 

“‘T believe the Saurians were an Ofthodox 
tribe.” 

‘* Did you stop yonder to ponder the Sea ?” 

“‘T was pondering ‘ Lemorne vs. Huell.’” 

He looked at me earnestly, and then gave a 
tug at the bridle, for his steed was inclined to 

make a crude repast from the bushes, 

‘*How was it that I did not detec 
once?” he continued. = 

** My apparel is Waterbury appar 

“Ah!” 

We walked up the road slowly till we came 
to the end of it; then I stopped for him to un- 
derstand that I thought it time for him to leave 
me. He sprang into the saddle. 

*‘Give us good-by!” he said, bringing his 
horse close to me. 

‘* We are not on equal terms; 
ble afoot to salute you.” 

‘* Put your foot on the stirrup then.” 

A leaf stuck in the horse's forelock, and I 
pulled it off and waved it in token of farewell. 
A powerful light shot into his eyes when he saw 
my hand close on the leaf. 

‘*May I come and see you?” 
abruptly. ‘TI will.” 

‘*T shall say neither ‘ No’ nor ‘ Yes.’” 

He rode on at a quick pace, and I walked 
homeward, forgetting the sense of liberty I had 
started with, and proceeded straightway to Aunt 
Eliza. 

“T have not been to church, aunt, but to 
walk beyond the town; it was not so nominated 
in the bond, but I went. The taste of freedom 
was so pleasant that I warn you there is danger 
of my ‘striking.’ When will you have done 
with Newport ?” 

**T am pleased with Newport now,” she an- 
swered, with a curious intonation, ‘‘I like it.” 

**T do also.” 

Her keen eyes sparkled. 

**Did you ever like any thing when you were 
with me before ?” 

‘Never. I will tell you why I like it: be- 
cause I have met, and shall probably meet, Mr. 
Uxbridge. I saw him to-day. He asked per- 
mission to visit me.” 

“Let him come.” 

‘** He will come.” 

But we did not see him either at the hotel or 
when we went abroad. Aunt Eliza rode with 
me each afternoon, and each morning we went to 
the beach. She engaged me every moment when 
at home, and I faithfully performed all my tasks. 
I clapped to the door on self-investigation— 
locked it against any analysis or reasoning upon 
any circumstance connected with Mr. Uxbridge. 
The only piece of treachery to my code that I 
was guilty of was the putting of the leaf which 
I brought home on Sunday between the leaves 
of that poem whose motto is, 

**Mariana in the moated grange.” 


Fou at 


"at 
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I feel too hum- 


he asked, 








On Saturday morning, nearly a week after I 
saw him on my walk, Aunt Eliza proposed that 
we should go to Turo Street on a shopping ex- 
cursion; she wanted a cap, and various articles 
besides. As we went into a large shop I saw 
Mr. Uxbridge at a counter buying gloves; her 
quick eye caught sight of him, and she edged 
away, saying she would look at some goods on 
other side; I might wait where I was. As 
he turned to go out he saw me and stopped. 

‘*‘T have been in New York since I saw you,” 

»said. ‘* Mr. Lemorne sent for me.” 

‘‘There is my aunt,” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘T shall not go away soon again,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I missed Newport greatly.” 

I made some foolish reply, and kept my eyes 


the 


on Aunt Eliza, who dawdled unaccountably. | 
He appeared amused, and after a little talk went | 


away. 

Aunt Eliza’s purchase was a rose-colored moire 
antique, which she said was to be made for me; 
for Mrs. Bliss, one of our hotel acquaintances, 


had offered to chaperon me to the great ball | 


which would come off in a few days, and sh: 
had accepted the offer for me. 

‘*There will be no chance for you to take a 
walk instead,” she finished with. 

‘*T can not dance, you know.” 

** But you will be there.” 

I was sent to a dress-maker of Mrs. 
recommending; but I ordered the dress to be 
made after my own design, long plain sleeves, 
and high plain corsage, and requested that it 
should not be sent home till the evening of the 
ball. Before it came off Mr. Uxbridge called, 
and was graciously received by Aunt Eliza, who 
could be gracious to all except her relatives. 
I could not but perceive, however, that they 
watched each other in spite of their lively con- 
versation. ‘To me he was deferential, but went 
over the ground of our acquaintance as if it had 
been the most natural thing in the world. But 
for my life-long habit of never calling in ques- 
tion the behavior of those I came in contact with, 
and of never expecting any thing different from 
that I received, I might have wondered over his 
visit. Every person’s individuality was sacred 
to me, from the fact, perhaps, that my own in- 
dividuality had never been respected by any per- 
son with whom I had any relation—not even by 
my own mother. 

After Mr. Uxbridge went, I asked Aunt Eliza 
if she thought he looked mean and cunning? 
She laughed, and replied that she was bound to 
think that Mr. Lemorne’s lawyer could not look 
otherwise. 

When, on the night of the ball, I presented 
myself in the rose-colored moire antique for her 
inspection, she raised her eyebrows, but said 
nothing about it. 

‘*T need not be careful of it, I suppose, aunt?” 

‘* Spill as much wine and ice-cream on it as 
you like.” 

In the dressing-room Mrs. Bliss surveyed me. 

‘**T think I like this mass of rose-color,” she 
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said. ‘*Your hair comes out in contrast so 
brilliantly. Why, you have not a single orna- 
ment on!” 

“Tt is so easy to dress without.” 

This was all the conversation we had together 
d she introduced 
juaintance to fulfill her matronizing 
As I was no dancer I was left alone 
most of the time, and amused myself by gliding 
from window to window along the wall, that it 
might not be observed that I was a fixed flower. 
| Still I suffered the annoyance of being stared at 


uring the evening, except when 
some act 
duties. 


by wandering squads of young gentlemen, the 
**curled darlings” of the ball-room. I borrowed 
Mrs. Bliss’s fan in one of her visits for a pro- 
tection. With that, and the embrasure of a re- 
mote window where I finally stationed myself, I 
hoped to escape further notice. 
the 


The music of 
celebrated band which played between the 
recalled the 
charmed Faust : 
“And the flutter 
Ribbons of drapery 
Cover the plains, 
Cover the bowers, 
Where lovers, 
Deep in thought, 
Give themselves for life.” 
The voice of Mrs. Bliss broke its spell. 
“*T bring an old friend, Miss Huell, and he 
tells me an acquaintance of yours.” 
It was Mr. Uxbridge. 
“TI had no thought of meeting you, Miss 
| Huell.” 
And he coolly took the seat beside me in the 
window, leaving to Mrs. Bliss the alternative of 
standing or of going away; she chose the latter. 
‘*T saw you as soon as I came in,” he said, 
‘** sliding from window to window, like a vessel 
hugging the shore in a storm.” 
|  ‘**With colors at half-mast; I have no danc- 
ing partner.” 

‘How many have observed you ?” 

‘* Several young gentlemen.” 

** Moths.” 

‘Oh no, butterflies.’ 

‘*'They must keep away now.” 

** Are you Rhadamanthus ?” 
** And Charon, too. I would have you row 
in the same beat with me.” 

‘Now you are fishing.” 

**Won’t you compliment me. Did I ever look 
| better ?”’ 

His evening costume was becoming, but he 
| looked pale, and weary, and disturbed. But if 
| we were engaged for a tournament, as his be- 
| havior indicated, I must do my best at telling. 

So I told him that he never looked better, and 
asked him .how I looked. He would look at 
me presently, he said, and decide. Mrs. Bliss 
skimmed by us with nods and smiles; as she 
vanished our eyes followed her, and we talked 
| vaguely on various matters, sounding ourselves 
| 


| dances chorus of spirits which 





and each other. When a furious redowa set 
in which cut our conversation into rhythm he 
pushed up the window and said, ‘* Look out.” 

| T turned my face to him to do so, and saw 
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the moon at the full, riding through the strip of | The spirit deste again floated through my 
sky which our vision commanded. From the “mind: 

moon our eyes fell on each other. After a mo- “Where lovers, 

ment’s silence, during which I returned his Deep in thought, 

steadfast gaze, for I could not help it, he said ; Cee Caceres Die GA” 

‘Tf we understand the impression we make| I was not allowed to give myself—I was taken, 
upon each other, what must be said?” | **Noheel-taps,” he whispered, ‘‘ to the bottom 

I made no reply, but fanned myself, neither | quaff.” 
looking at the moon, nor upon the redowa, nor| ‘Take me home, will you?” 
upon any thing. ‘* Mrs. Bliss is not ready.” 

He took the fan from me. ‘¢ Tell her that I must go.” 

‘** Speak of yourself,” he said. He went behind her chair and whispered some- 

‘* Speak you.” | thing, and she nodded to me to go without 

**T am what I seem, a man within your | her. 
sphere. By all the accidents of position and cir- | When her carriage came up, [ think he gave 
cumstance suited to it. Have you not learned it?” | the coachman an order to drive home in a round- 

‘“*T am not what I seem. I never wore so | about way, for we were a long time reaching it. 
splendid a dress as this till to-night, and shall | I kept my face to the window, and he made no 
not again.” | effort to divert my attention. When we came 

He gave the fan such a twirl that its slender | to a street whose thick rows of trees shut out the 
sticks snapped, and it drooped like the broken | moonlight my eager soul longed to leap out 
wing of a bird. into the dark and demand of him his heart, soul, 

‘“Mr. Uxbridge, that fan belongs to Mrs. | life, for me. 

Bliss.” ‘*T struck him lightly on the shoulder; he 

He threw it out of the window. seized my hand. 

‘*You have courage, fidelity, and patience— ‘¢Oh, I know you, Margaret; you are mine!” 
this character with a passionate soul. I am sure ** We are at the hotel.” 
that you have such a soul?” He sent the carriage back, and said that he 

**T do not know.” would leave me at my aunt’s door. He wished 

‘*T have fallen in love with you. It happened | that he could see her then. Was it magic that 
on the very day when I passed } you on the way | made her open the door before I reached it ? 
to the Glen. I never got away from the re-| ‘‘Have you come on legal business?” she 
membrance of seeing your hand on the mane | asked him. 
of my horse.” ** You have divined what I come for.” 

He waited for me to speak, but I could not; ‘“‘Step in, step in; it’s very late. I should 
the balance of my mind was gone. Why should | have been in bed but for neuralgia. Did Mr. 
this have happened to me—a slave? As it had | Uxbridge come home with you, Margaret ?” 
happened, why did I not feel exultant in the| ‘‘ Yes, in Mrs. Bliss’s carriage; I wished to 
sense of power which the chance for freedom | come before she was ready to leave.” 
with him should give ? ‘* Well, Mr. Uxbridge is old enough for your 

‘‘What is it, Margaret? your face is as sad | protector, certainly.” 
as death.” ‘*T am forty, ma’am.” 

‘* How do you call me ‘ Margaret ?’” ‘‘Do you want Margaret ?” 

“ As I would call my wife—Margaret.” “lan.” 

He rose and stood before me to screen my! ‘‘ You know exactly how much is involved in 
face from observation. I supposed so, and en- | your client’s suit ?” 
deavored to stifle my agitation. ‘‘ Exactly.” 

‘* You are better,” he said, presently. ‘‘Come| ‘ You know also that his claim is an unjust 
go with me and get some refreshment.” And | one.” 
he beckoned to Mrs. Bliss, who was down the ‘“*Do 1?” 
hall with an unwieldy gentleman. | ‘*T shall not be poor if I lose; if I gain, Mar- 

‘* Will you go to supper now?” she asked. _| garet will be rich.” 

‘*We are only waiting for you,” Mr. Ux-| ‘‘‘ Margaret will be rich!’” he repeated, ab- 
bridge answered, offering me his arm. sently. 

When we emerged into the blaze and glitter} ‘‘ What! have you changed your mind re- 
of the supper-room I sought refuge in the shadow | specting the orphans, aunt?” 
of Mrs. Bliss’s companion, for it seemed to me, ‘She has, and is—nothing,” she went on, 
that I had lost my own. |not heeding my remark. ‘‘ Her father married 

“ Drink this Champagne,” said MY. Uxbridge. | below his station; when he died his wife fell 
“ Pay no attention to the Colonel on your left; | back to her place—for he spent his fortune—and 
he won't expect it.” | there she and Margaret must remain, unless Le- 

‘* Neither must you.” | morne is defeated.” 

“Drink.” | * Aunt, for your succinct biography of my 

The Champagne did not prevent me from re- | position many thanks.” 
flecting on the fact that he had not yet asked “Sixty thousand dollars,” she continued. 
whether I loved him. | ‘Van Horn tells me that, as yet, the firm of 
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Uxbridge Brothers have only an income—no 
capital.” 

«Tt is true,” he answered, musingly. 

The clock on the mantle struck two. 

‘‘A thousand dollars for every year of my 
life,” she said. “You and I, Uxbridge, know 
the value and beauty of money.” 

‘Yes, there is beauty in money, and”—look- 
ing at me—‘* beauty without it.” 

“The striking of the clock,” I soliloquized, 
‘* proves that this scene is not a phantasm.” 

‘« Margaret is fatigued,” he said, rising. ‘‘ May | 
I come to-morrow ?” 
‘‘Itis my part only,” replied Aunt Eliza, “ to 
» that she is, or is not, Cinderella.” 

‘Tf you have ever thought of me, aunt, as an 
individual, you must have seen that I am not 
averse to ashes.” 

He held my hand a moment, and then kissed 
1e with a kiss of appropriation. 

‘* He is in love with you,” she said, after he 
**T think I know him. He has 
found beauty ignorant of itself; he will teach 
you to develop it.” 

The next morning Mr. Uxbridge had an in- 
terview with Aunt Eliza before he saw me. 

When we were alone I asked him how her 
eccentricities affected him; he could not but 
consider her violent, prejudiced, warped, and 
whimsical. I told him that I had been taught | 
to accept all that she did on this basis. Would 
this explain to him my silence in regard to her? 

**Can you endure to live with her in Bond 
Street for the. present, or would you rather re- 
turn to Waterbury ?” 

‘She desires my company while she is it 
Newport only. 
long before.” 

“‘T understand her. Law is a game, in her 
estimation, in which cheating can as easily be 
carried on as at cards.” 

‘* Her soul is in this case.’ 

‘* Her soul is not too large for it. 
ride this afternoon ?” 

[ promised, of course. From that time till he 
left Newport we saw each other every day, and 
though I found little opportunity to express my 
own peculiar feelings, he comprehended many 
of my wishes, and all my tastes. I grew fond 
of him hourly. Had I not reason? Never was 
friend so considerate, never was lover more de- | 
voted. | 

When he had been gone a few days, Aunt 
Eliza declared that she was ready to depart from 
Newport. The rose-colored days were ended! 
In two days we were on the Sound, coach, 
horses, servants, and ourselves 

It was the Ist of September when we arrived 
in Bond Street. A week from that date Sam- 
uel Uxbridge, the senior partner of Uxbridge 
Brothers, went to Europe with his family, and 
I went to Waterbury, accompanied by Mr. Ux- 
bridge. He consulted mother in regard to our 
marriage, and appointed it in November. In 
October Aunt Eliza sent for me to come back | 
to Bond Street and spend a week. 


se 
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had gone. 


1 
I have never been with her so | 


Will you 








She had | 
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| heard also the clock strike two. 


> 
> 
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While 
which I 
had never before observed, and conferred with 
Mrs. Roll on the matter. ‘* She do be awak« 
nights a deal, and that’s the reason,” Mrs. Roll 
said. Her manner was the same in other re- 
She said she would not give me any 
thing for my wedding outfit, but she paid my 
fare from Waterbury and back. 

She could not spare me to go out, she told 
Mr. Uxbridge, and in consequence I saw little 
of him while there. 

In November we were married. 


some fine marking to do, she wrote. 
there I noticed a restlessness in her 


spects. 


Aunt Eliza 
was not at the wedding, which was a quiet one. 
Mr. Uxbridge desired me to remain in Water- 
bury till spring. He would not decide about 
taking a house in New York till then; by that 
time his brother might return, and if possible 
we would go to Europe for a few months. I 
acquiesced in all his plans. Indeed I was not 
consulted; but I was happy—happy in him, and 
happy in every thing. 

The winter passed in waiting for him to come 
to Waterbury every Saturday; and in the en- 
joyment of the two days he passed with me. In 
March Aunt Eliza wrote me that Lemorne was 
beaten! Van Horn had taken up the whole 
contents of his snuff-box in her house the even- 
ing before in amazement at the turn things had 
taken. 

That night I dreamed of the scene in the ho- 
tel at Newport. I heard Aunt Eliza saying, 
“If I gain, Margaret will be rich.” And I 
As it struck 
I said, ‘* My husband is a scoundrel,” and woke 


| with a start. 
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IPE, red lips, and a dimpled chin; 
\ Cheeks where the lily and rose were wed, 
And hair of so pale an amber shade 
It seemed a halo around her head. 
Bright was the smile of her baby mouth, 
And all so deep the blue of her eyes, 
That when they opened their ivory lids 
They must have caught the hue of the skies 


I said, when a boy, “I will buy me ships, 
The wind shall waft them across the sea, 

I will fill them with cargoes rich and rare; 
A prince among merchants I will be— 
Heavily laden my ships shall come home 
With fruits and spices and costly wines; 
And I will sail in the best of them all, 

To visit the land where the red gold shines. 


“I will build me a palace of marble high: 
Smyrnian carpets shall cover the floors, 
The walls shall be frescoed with curious art, 
And inlaid with gold the ivory doors; 

And Elsie Vane, she shall be my queen, 
With pearls in her hair as white as milk, 
She shall sit on a throne of arabesque, 
And rest on a couch of tufted silk.” 


I have bought me no ships, though I've growr 
I have built me no palace of marble high; 
Only a poet unknown to the world, 

And not a prince among merchants, am I-- 
And Elsie Vane, she died when a child; 

An angel came to her bed one day, 

He kissed her lids till she fell asleep, 

And bore her soul on his wings away. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. CROSBIE MEETS AN OLD CLERGYMAN ON 
HIS WAY TO COURCY CASTLE. 

OR the first mile or two of their 
Crosbie and Bernard Dale sat, for the most 
part, silent in their gig. Lily, as she ran down 
to the church-yard corner, and stood there look- 
ing after them with her loving eyes, had not 
been seen by them. But the spirit of her devo- 
tion was still strong upon them both, and they 
felt that it would not be well to strike at once 
into any ordinary topic of conversation. And, 
moreover, we may presume that Crosbie did feel 


much at thus parting from such a girl as Lily | 
with whom he had lived in close inter- | 


Dale, 
course for the last six weeks, and whom he 
loved with all his heart—with all the heart that 
he had for such purposes. In those doubts as 
to his marriage which had troubled him he had 
never expressed to himself any disapproval of 
Lily. He had not taught himself to think that 
she was other than he would have her be, that 
he might thus give himself an excuse for part- 
ing from her. Not as yet, at any rate, had he 
liad recourse to that practice, so common with 
men who wish to free themselves from the bonds 
with which they have permitted themselves to 
be bound. Lily had been too sweet to his eyes, 
to his touch, to all his senses, for that. He had 
enjoyed too keenly the pleasure of being with her, 
and of hearing her tell him that she loved him, 


to allow of his being personally tired of her. | 


journey | 


ALLINGTON. 


| He had not been so spoiled by his club life but 
that he had taken exquisite pleasure in all her 
nice country ways, and soft, kind-hearted, wom- 
anly humor. He was by no means tired of 
Lily. Better than any of his London pleas 
was this pleasure of making love in the green 
fields to Lily Dale. It was the consequences of 
it that affrighted him. Babies, with their be- 
longings, would come; and dull evenings, ove: 
a dull fire, or else the pining grief of a disap- 
pointed woman. He would be driven to be 
careful as to his clothes, 


because the ordering 
of a new coat would entail a serious expenditure. 
He could go no more among countesses and their 
daughters, because it would be out of the ques- 
tion that his wife should visit at their houses. 
| All the victories that he had ever won must be 
given up. He was thinking of this even while 
the gig was going round the corner near the par- 
sonage house, and while Lily’s eyes were still 
blessed with some view of his departing back ; 
but he was thinking also, that moment, that 
there might be other victory in store for him; 
that it might be possible for him to learn to 
like that fireside, even though babies should 
be there, and a woman opposite to him intent 
on baby cares. He was struggling, as best he 
knew how; for the solemnity which Lily had 


| imparted to him had not yet vanished from his 


spirit. 

““T hope that, upon the whole, you feel con- 
tented with your visit?” said Bernard to him, 
| at last. 

‘Contented? Of course I do.” 

‘*That is easily said, and civility to me per- 
|; haps demands as much. But I know that you 
have, to some extent, been disappointed.” 

** Well, yes. I have been disappointed as re- 
gards money. It is of no use denying it.” 

**T shonld not mention it now, only that I 
| want to know that you exonerate me.” 

| I have never blamed you—neither you nor 
| any body else, unless, indeed, it has been myself.” 

**You mean that you regret what you've 
done ?” 

‘*No, I don’t mean that. I am too devoted- 
ly attached to that dear girl whom we have just 
left to feel any regret that I have engaged my- 
self to her. But I do think that, had I man- 
aged better with your uncle, things might have 
been different.” 

*“T doubt it. Indeed I know that it is not 
so, and can assure you that you need not make 
yourself unhappy on that score. I had thought, 
as you well know, that he would have done 
something for Lily—something, though not as 
much as he always intended to do for Bell 
But you may be sure of this, that he had made 
up his mind as to what he would do. Nothing 
that you or I could have said would have changed 
him.” 

‘‘ Well, we won't say any thing more about 


” 


it,” said Crosbie. 
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Then they went on again in silence, and ar- 
rived at Guestwick in ample time for the train. 


‘* Let me know as soon as you get to town,” 
said Crosbie. 
‘‘Oh, of course. I'll write to 


you before 
that. : 

And so they parted. As Dale turned and 
went, Crosbie felt that he liked him less than 

had done before; and Bernard, ¢ 
vas driving him, came to the conclusion that 
would not be fellow 
brother-in-law as he had been as a chance friend. 
‘He'll give us trouble in some way, and I’m 
sorry that I brought him down.” That was 
Dale’s inward conviction in the matter. 

Crosbie’s way from Guestwick lay, by railway, 
to Barchester, the cathedral cit 
next county, from whence he p 


so, as he 


Crosbie 80 gor a as a 


lying in the 
posed to have 
himself conveyed over to Courcy. There had, 
in truth, been no cause for his very early de 
all arrivals at 
country houses should take place at some hour 
He 
termined to be so soon upon the road by a feel- 
ing that it would be well for him to get over 
those last hours. Thus he found himself in 
Barchester at eleven o’clock, with nothing on 
his hands to do; and, having nothing else to 
do, he went to church. There was a full serv- 
ice at the cathedral, and as the verger marshal- 
ed him up to one of the empty stalls a little 


parture, as he was aware that 


not much previous to dinner. had been de- 


spare old man was beginning to chant the Lita- | 


ny. **T did not 


} 


mean to fall in for all this,” 
said Crosbie to himself, as he settled himself 
with his arms on the cushion. But the peculiar 
charm of that old man’s voice soon attracted 
him—a voice that, though tremulous, 


nim 


was yet 
strong; and he ceased to regret the saint whose 
honor and glory had occasioned the length of 
that day’s special service. 

** And who is the old gentleman who chanted 
the Litany ?” he asked the verger afterward, as 
he allowed himself to be shown round the mon- 
uments of the cathedral. 

‘*That’s our precentor, Sir; Mr. Harding. 
You must have heard of Mr. Harding.’’ But 
Crosbie, with a full apology, confessed his igno- 
rance. 

‘‘ Well, Sir, he’s pretty well known too, though 
he is so shy like. He’s father-in-law to our dean, 
Sir; and father-in-law to Archdeacon Grantly 
also.” 

‘* His daughters have all gone into the pro- 
fession, then ?” 

‘* Why, yes; but Miss Eleanor—foz I remem- 
he was married at 
they lived at the hospital—” 

** At the hospital ?” 

‘‘Hiram’s Hospital, Sir. He was warden, 
you know. You should go and see the hospital, 
Sir, if you never was there before. Well, Miss 
Eleanor—that was his youngest—she married 
Mr. Bold as her first. But now she’s the dean’s 
lady.” 

**Oh! the dean's lady, is she ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed. And what do you think, Sir? 


ber her before s all—when 


545 

Mr. Harding might have been dean himself if 
he’d liked. They did offer it to him.” 

* And he refused it?” 

** Indeed he did, a.” 

** Nolo decanari. I never heard of that be- 
fore. What made him so modest ?” 

‘ Just that, Sir; 


past his seventy now 


He's 
but he 
A deal m 


To see him 


because he is modest. 
-ever so much; 
just as modest as a young girl. 
modest than some of them. 
his grand-danghter together ! 

** And who is his grand-daughter ?” 

“Why, Lady Dumbello, as will be the Mar- 
chioness of Hartletop.” 

“T know Lady Dumbello,” 


meaning, however, to boast to the verger 


anc 
and 


” 


said Crosbie—not 
of his 
noble acquaintance. 

“Qh, do you, Sir?” said the man, uncon- 
sciously touching his hat at this sign of great- 
ness in the stranger; though in truth he had 
no love for her ladyship. ‘‘ Perhaps you're go- 
ing to be one of the party at Courcy Castle.” 

‘* Well, I believe I am.” 

** You'll find her ladyship there before you 
She lunched with her aunt at the deanery as 
she went through yesterday, finding it too much 
trouble to go out to her father’s at Plumpstead 
Her father is the archdeacon, you know. They 
do say—but her ladyship is your friend!” 

‘No friend at all—only a very slight acquaint- 
ance. 


} 


she 


She’s quite as much above my line as 
is above her father’s.” 

‘* Well, she is above them all. They say sh 
would hardly as much as speak to the old gen- 
tleman.” 

‘* What, her father?” 

‘©No, Mr. Harding—he that chanted the Lit- 


any just now. There he is, Sir, coming out of 


| the deanery.” 


They were now standing at the door leading 
out from one of the transepts, and Mr. Harding 
passed them as they were speaking together 
He was a little, withered, shambling old man, 
with bent shoulders, dressed in knee-breeches 
and long black gaiters, which hung rather loose- 
ly about his poor old legs—rubbing his hands 
one over other And yet he 
walked quickly—not tottering as he walked, but 
with an uncertain, doubtful step. 


the as he went. 
on 

The verger, 
as Mr. Harding passed, put his hand to his head, 


and Crosbie also raised his hat. Whereupon 


, Mr. Harding raised his, and bowed, and turned 


round as though he were about to speak. Cros- 
bie felt that he had never seen a face on which 
traits of human kindness were more plainly writ- 
But the old man did not speak. He turn- 
ed his body half round, and then shambled back, 
as though ashamed of his intention, and passed 
on. 

‘He is of that sort that they make the angels 
of,” ‘But they can’t make 
many if they want them all as good as he is. 
I’m much obliged to you, Sir.” And he pock- 
eted the half-crown which Crosbie gave him. 

“So that’s Lady Dumbello’s grandfather,” 
said Crosbie to himself, as he walked slowly 


ten. 


said the verger. 
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round the close toward the hospital, by the path 
which the verger had shown him. He had no 
great love for Lady Dumbello, who had dared 
to snub him—even him. ‘They may make an 
angel of the old gentleman,” he continued to 
say; ‘‘but they'll never succeed in that way 
with the grand-daughter.” 

He sauntered slowly on over a little bridge ; 
and at the gate of the hospital he again came 
upon Mr. Harding. ‘‘I was going to venture 
in,” said he, *‘to look at the place. But per- 
haps I shall be intruding ?” 

‘*No, no; by no means,” said Mr. Harding. 
‘*Pray come in. I can not say that I am just 
at home here. I do not live here—not now. 
But I know the ways of the place well, and can 
make you welcome. That’s the warden’s house. 
Perhaps we won't go in so early in the day, as 
the lady has a very large family. An excellent 


lady, and a dear friend of mine—as is her hus- 


band.” 

** And he is warden, you say ?” 

‘Yes, warden of the hospital. You see the 
house, Sir. Very pretty, isn’t it? Very pretty. 
To my idea it’s the prettiest built house I ever 
saw.” 

‘*T won't go quite so far as that,” said Crosbie. 

‘* But you would if you'd lived there twelve 
years, as I did. I lived in that house twelve 
vears, and I don’t think there’s so sweet a spot 
on the earth’s surface. Did you ever see such 
turf as that ?” 

‘* Very nice indeed,”’ said Crosbie, who began 
to make a comparison with Mrs. Dale’s turf at 
the Small House, and to determine that the 
Allington turf was better than that of the hos- 
pital. 

**T had that turf laid down myself. There 
were borders there when I first came, with hol- 
lvhocks, and those sort of things. The turf 
was an improvement.” 

‘* There's no doubt of that, I should say.” 

‘*The turf was an improvement, certainly. 
And I planted those shrubs, too. There isn’t 
such a Portugal laurel as that in the county.” 

‘* Were you warden here, Sir?” And Cros- 
bie, as he asked the question, remembered that, 
in his very young days, he had heard of some 
newspaper quarrel which had taken place about 
Hiram’s hospital at Barchester. 

‘*Yes, Sir. I was warden here for twelve 
years. Dear, dear, dear! If they had put any 
gentleman here that was not on friendly terms 
with me it would have made me very unhappy— 
very. But, as it is, I go in and out just as I 


like; almost as much as I did before they— But | 
There were reasons | 


they did not turn me out. 
which made it best that I should resign.” 

“And you live at the deanery now, Mr. 
Harding ?” 

**Yes; I live at the deanery now. But I am 
not dean, you know. My son-in-law, Dr. Ar- 
abin, is the dean. I have another daughter 
married in the neighborhood, and can truly say 
that my lines have fallen to me in pleasant 
places.” 








Then he took Crosbie in among the old men, 
|into all of whose rooms he went. It was an 
alms-house for aged men of the city ; and before 
, Crosbie had left him Mr. Harding had explain- 
ed all the circumstances of the hospital, and of 
the way in which he had left it. ‘I didn’t like 
| going, you know; I thought it would break my 
heart. But I could not stay when they said such 
things as that—I couldn’t stay. And, what is 
more, I should have been wrong to stay. I see 
it allnow. But when I went out under that 
arch, Mr. Crosbie, leaning on my daughter's 
arm, I thought that my heart would have bro- 
ken.” And the tears even now ran down the old 
man’s cheeks as he spoke. 

It was a long story, and it need not be re- 
peated here. And there was no reason why it 
should have been told to Mr. Crosbie, other than 
| this—that Mr. Harding was a fond, garrulous 
old man, who loved to indulge his mind in rem- 
iniscences of the past. But this was remarked 
| by Crosbie, that, in telling his story, no word 
| was said by Mr. Harding injurious to any one. 
And yet he had been injured—injured very deep- 
ly. ‘It was all for the best,” he said, at last; 
‘especially as the happiness has not been denied 
to me of making myself at home at the old place. 
I would take you into the house, which is very 
comfortable—very ; only it is not always con- 
venient early in the day, where there’s a large 
family.” In hearing which Crosbie was again 
made to think of his own future home and lim- 
ited income. 

He had told the old clergyman who he was, 
and that he was on his way toCourey. “ Where, 
as I understand, I shall meet a grand-daughter 
of yours.” 
| ‘*Yes, yes; she is my grandchild. She and 
I have got into different walks of life now, so 
that I don’t see much of her. They tell me that 
she does her duty well in that sphere of life to 
which it has pleased God to call her.” 

‘* That depends,” thought Crosbie, ‘‘ on what 
the duties of a viscountess may be supposed to 
be.” But he wished his new friend good-by, 
without saying any thing further as to Lady 
Dumbello, and at about six o’clock in the even- 
ing had himself driven up under the portico of 
Courcy Castle. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


COURCY CASTLE, 





Courcy Caste was very full. In the first 
place, there was a great gathering there of all 
the Courcy family. The earl was there—and 
the countess, of course. At this period of the 
year Lady De Courcy was always at home; but 
the presence of the earl himself had heretofore 
| been by no means so certain. He was a man 
| who had been much given to royal visitings and 
| attendances, to parties in the Highlands, to— 
;no doubt necessary—prolongations of the Lon- 
don season, to sojournings at certain German 
watering-places, convenient, probably, in order 
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that he might study the ways and ceremonies of | 


German Courts—and to various other absences 
from home, occasioned by a close pursuit of his 
own special aims in life ; for the Earl De Courey 
had been a great courtier. But of late gout, 
Jumbago, and perhaps also some diminution in 
his powers of making himself generally agreea- 
ble, had reconciled him to domestic duties, and 
the earl spent much of his time at home. The 
countess, in former days, had been heard to 
complain of her lord’s frequent absence. But it 
is hard to please some women—and now she 
would not always be satisfied with his presence. 

And all the sons and daughters were there— 
excepting Lord Porlock, the eldest, who never 
met his father. The earl and Lord Porlock were 
not on terms, and indeed hated each other as 
only such fathers and such sons can hate. The 
Honorable George De Courcy was there with 
his bride, he having lately performed a mani- 
fest duty, in having married a young woman 
with money. Very young she was not—having 
reached some years of her life in advance of thir- 
ty; but then, neither was the Honorable George 
very young; and in this respect the two were 
not ill-sorted. The lady’s money had not been 
very much—perhaps thirty thousand pounds or 
so. But then the Honorable George’s money 
had been absolutely none. Now he had an in- 


come on which he could live, and therefore his 
father and mother had forgiven him all his sins, 


and taken him again to their bosom. 
marriage was matter of great moment, for the 
elder scion of the house had not yet taken to him- 
self a wife, and the De Courcy family might have 
to look to this union for an heir. The lady her- 
self was not beautiful, or clever, or of imposing 
manners—nor was she of high birth. But neither 
was she ugly, nor unbearably stupid. 


birth—seeing that, from the first, she was not 


supposed to have had any—no disappointment | 


was felt. Her father had been a coal-merchant. 
She was always called Mrs. George, and the ef- 


fort made respecting her by every body in and | 


about the family was to treat her as though she 
were a figure of a woman, a large well-dressed 


resemblance of a being, whom it was necessary | 


for certain purposes that the De Courcys should 
carry in their train. Of the Honorable George 
we may further observe, that, having been a 


spendthrift all his life, he had now become | 


strictly parsimonious. Having reached the dis- 
creet age of forty, he had at last learned that 
beggary was objectionable; and he therefore 
devoted every energy of his mind to saving shil- 
lings and pence wherever pence and shillings 
might be saved. When first this turn came upon 
him both his father and mother were delighted 
to observe it; but, although it had hardly yet 
lasted over twelve months, some evil results 
were beginning to appear. Though possessed 
of an income, he would take no steps toward 
possessing himself of a house. 
paternal mansion, either in town or country; 
drank the paternal wines, rode the paternal 


Her man- | 
ners were, at any rate, innocent; and as to her 


He hung by the | 
|of the election out of his own pocket, and as 
| George De Courcy certainly could not have paid 


horses, and had even contrived to obtain his 
wife’s dresses from the maternal milliner. In 
the completion of which little last success, how- 
ever, some slight family dissent had showed it- 
self. 

The Honorable John, the third son, was also 
at Courcy. He had as yet taken to himself no 
wife, and as he had not hitherto made himself 
conspicuously useful in any special walk of life 
his family were beginning to regard him as a 
burden. Having no income of his own to save, 
he had not copied his brother’s virtue of parsi- 
mony ; and, to tell the truth plainly, had made 
himself so generally troublesome to his father, 
that he had been on more than one oceasion 
threatened with expulsion from the family roof 
But it is not easy toexpelason. Human fledge- 
lings can not be driven out of the nest like young 
birds. An Honorable John turned adrift into 
absolute poverty will make himself heard of in 
the world—if in no other way, by his ugliness as 
he starves. A thorough-going ne’er-do-well in 
the upper classes has eminent advantages on his 
side in the battle which he fights against respect- 
ability. He can’t be sent to Australia against 
his will. He can't be sent to the poor-house 
without the knowledge of all the world. He 
can't be kept out of tradesmen’s shops ; nor, with- 
out terrible scandal, can he be kept away from 
the paternal properties. The earl had threatened, 


}and snarled, and shown his teeth; he was an 
And the | 


angry man, and a man who could look very an- 
gry; with eyes which could almost become red, 
and a brow that wrinkled itself in perpendicular 
wrinkles, sometimes very terrible to behold. But 
he was an inconstant man, and the Honorable 


| John had learned to measure his father, and in 


an accurate balance. 

I have mentioned the sens first, because it is 
to be presumed that they were the elder, seeing 
that their names were mentioned before those 
of their sisters in all the peerages. But there 
were four daughters—the Ladies Amelia, Rosina, 
Margaretta, and Alexandrina. They, we may 
say, were the flowers of the family, having so 
lived that they had created none of those family 
feuds which had been so frequent between their 
father and their brothers. They were discreet, 
high-bred women, thinking, perhaps, a little too 


|much of their own position in the world, and 


somewhat apt to put a wrong value on those ad- 
vantages which they possessed, and on those 
which they did not possess. The Lady Amelia 
was already married, having made a substan- 
tial if not a brilliant match with Mr. Mortimer 
Gazebee, a flourishing solicitor, belonging to a 
firm which had for many years acted as agents 
to the De Courcy property. Mortimer Gazebee 
was now member of Parliament for Barchester, 
partly through the influence of his father-in-law. 
That this should be so was a matter of great dis- 
gust to the Honorable George, who thought that 
the seat should have belonged to him. But as 
Mr. Gazebee had paid the very heavy expenses 
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. 
them, the justice of his claim may be question- 
able. Mrs. Gazebee was now the happy mother 
of many babies, whom she was wont to carry 
with her on her visits to Courcy Castle, and had 
become an excellent partner to her husband. 
He would perhaps have liked it better if she had 
not spoken so frequently to him of her own high 
position as the daughter of an earl, or so fre- 
quently to others of her low position as the wife 
of an attorney. But, on the whole, they did 
very well together, and Mr. Gazebee had gotten 
from his marriage quite as much as he expected 
when he made it. 

The Lady Rosina was very religious; and I 
do not know that she was conspicuous in any 
other way, unless it might be that she somewhat 
resembled her father in her temper. It was of 


the Lady Rosina that the servants were afraid, | 


especially with reference to that so-called day 
of rest which, under her dominion, had become 


to many of them a day of restless torment. It | 


had not always been so with the Lady Rosina; 
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her you could not remember it. After a first 
acquaintance you could meet her again and not 
| know her. After many meetings you would fail 

to carry away with you any portrait of her feat- 
| ures. But such as she had been at twenty, such 
| was she now at thirty. Years had not robbed 
| her face of its regularity, or ruffled the smooth- 
| ness of her too even forehead. Rumor had de- 
| Claved that on more than one, or perhaps more 
| than two occasions, Lady Alexandrina had been 
already induced to plight her troth in return for 
proffered love; but we all know that Rumor, 
when she takes to such topics, exaggerates the 
| truth, and sets down much in malice. The 
| lady was once engaged, the engagement lasting 
for two years, and the engagement had been 
broken off owing to some money difficulties be- 
tween the gentlemen of the families. Since 
| that she had become somewhat querulous, and 
| Was supposed to be uneasy on that subject of her 
hay-making. Her glass and her maid assured 
| her that her sun shone still as brightly as ever; 








but her eyes had been opened by the wife of a| but her spirit was becoming weary with waiting, 


great church dignitary in the neighborhood, and 
she had undergone regeneration. How great 
may be the misery inflicted by an energetic, un- 
married, healthy woman in that condition—a 
woman with no husband, or children, or duties, 
to distract her from her work—I pray that my 
readers may never know. 

The Lady Margaretta was her mother's favor- 
ite, and she was like her mother in all things— 
except that her mother had been a beauty. The 
world called her proud, disdainful, and even in- 
solent; but the world was not aware that in all 
that she did she was acting in accordance with a 
principle which had called for much self-abne- 
gation. She had considered it her duty to be a 
De Courcy and an earl’s daughter at all times ; 
and consequently she had sacrificed to her idea | 
of duty all popularity, adulation, and such ad- 
miration as would have been awarded to her as 
a well-dressed, tall, fashionable, and by no means 
stupid young woman. To be at all times in 
something higher than they who were manifest- 
ly below her in rank—that was the effort that 
she was ever making. But she had been a good 
daughter, assisting her mother, as best she might, 
in all family troubles, and never repining at the 
cold, colorless, unlovely life which had been 
vouchsafed to her. 


| and she dreaded lest she should become a terror 
to all, as was her sister Rosina, or an object of 
interest to none, as was Margaretta. It was 
from her especially that this message had been 
sent to our friend Crosbie; for during the last 
spring in London she and Crosbie had known 
each other well. Yes, my gentle readers; it is 
true as your heart suggests to you. Under such 
circumstances Mr. Crosbie should not have gone 
to Courcy Casile. 

Such was the family circle of the De Courcys. 
Among their present guests I need not enumer- 
ate many. First and foremost in all respects 
was Lady Dumbello, of whose parentage and po- 
sition a few words were said in the last chapter. 
She was a lady still very young, having as yet 
been little more than two years married. But 
in those two years her triumphs had been many 
—so many, that in the great world her standing 
already equaled that of her celebrated mother- 
in-law, the Marchioness of Hartletop, who, for 
twenty years, had owned no greater potentate 
than herself in the realms of fashion. But Lady 
Dumbello was every inch as great as she; and 
men said, and women also, that the daughter-in- 
law would soon be the greater. 

‘*T’'ll be hanged if I can understand how she 
does it,” a certain noble peer had once said to 





Alexandrina was the beauty of the family, | 
and was in truth the youngest. But even she 
was not very young, and was beginning to make 
her friends uneasy lest she, too, should let the 
precious season of hay-harvest run by without | 
due use of her summer's sun. She had, per- | 
haps, counted too much on her beauty, which 
had been beauty according to law rather than | 
beauty according to taste, and had looked, prob- 
ably, for too bounteous a harvest. That her, 
forehead, and nose, and cheeks, and chin were | 
well-formed, no man could deny. Her hair| 
was soft and plentiful. Her teeth were good, 
and her eyes were long and oval. But the 
fault of her face was this—that when you left 





| fool could do as she does. 


Crosbie, standing at the door of Sebright’s, dur- 
ing the latter days of the last season. ‘She 
never says any thing to any one. She won't 
speak ten words a whole night through.” 

‘*T don’t think she has an idea in her head,” 
said Crosbie. 

‘Let me tell you that she must be a very 
clever woman,” continued the noble pecr. ‘* No 
Remember, she’s 
only a parson’s daughter; and as for beauty—” 

**T don't admire her for one,” said Crosbie. 


**T don’t want to run away with her, if you 
mean that,” said the peer; ‘‘but she is hand- 
some, no doubt. 
likes i:.” 


I wonder whether Dumbello 


Dumbello did like it. It satisfied his ambi- 
tion to be led about as the senior lackey in his 
wife’s train. He believed himself to be a great 
man because the world fought for his wife’s pres- 


ence; and considered himself to be distinguished 
even among the eldest sons of marquises, by the 
greatness reflected from the parson’s daughter 
whom he had married. He had now 
brought to Courcy Castle, and felt himself proud 

of his situation because Lady Dumbello had made 

considerable difficulty in according this week to 

the Countess de Courcy. 

And Lady Julia de Guest was already there, 
the sister of the other old earl who lived in the 
next county. She had only arrived on the day 
before, but had been quick in spreading the news 
as to Crosbie’s engagement. ‘‘ Engaged to one 
of the Dales, is he?’’ said the countess, with a 
pretty little smile, which showed plainly that 
the matter was one of no interest to herself. 
‘* Has she got any money?” 

‘*Not a shilling, I should think,” said the | 
Lady Julia. 

‘* Pretty, I suppose?” suggested the count- 


been 


CSS. 
‘Why, yes; she is pretty—and a nice girl. 

I don’t know whether her mother and uncle were 

very wise in encouraging Mr. Crosbie. I don’t 

hear that he has any thing special to recommend 

him—in the way of money, I mean.” 

‘**T dare say it will come to nothing,” said the 
countess, who liked to hear of girls being en- 
raged and then losing their promised husbands. 
She did not know that she liked it, but she did; 
and already had pleasure in anticipating poor | 
Lily’s discomfiture. 
angry with Crosbie, feeling that he was making 
his way into her house under false pretenses. | 

And Alexandrina also was angry when Lady 
Julia repeated the same tidings in her hear- 
“T really don’t think we care very much 
about it, Lady Julia,” said she, with a little 
toss of her head. ‘That's three times we've | 
been told of Miss Dale’s good fortune.” 

‘*The Dales are related to you, I think ?” 
said Margaretta. 

**Not at all,” said Lady Julia, bristling up. 
‘¢The lady whom Mr. Crosbie proposes to marry | 
is in no way connected with us. Her cousin, | 
who is the heir to the Allington property, is my 
nephew by his mother.”” And then the subject 
was dropped. 

Crosbie, on his arrival, was shown up into his 
room, told the hour of dinner, and left to his de- 
He had been at the castle before, and | 
knew the ways of the house. So he sat himself | 
down to his table, and began a letter to Lily. 
But he had not proceeded far, not having as yet 
indeed made up his mind as to the form in which 
he would commence it, but was sitting idly with 
the pen in his hand, thinking of Lily, and think- 
ing also how such houses as this in which he 
now found himself would be soon closed against | 
him, when there came a rap at his door, and be- 
fore he could answer the Honorable John en- | 
tered the room. 


Sut not the less was she | 


ing. 


vices. 
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| told us, then. 


| cares for nothing on earth except money. 
| never saw such a fellow. 


| they'll find no change in me. 
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** Well, old fellow,” 
**how are you?” 
had been intimate 
ourcy, but never felt for him either friendship 
or liking. Crosbie did not like such men 
John De Courcy; but nevertheless, they called 
each other old fellow, poked each other's ribs, 
and were very intimate. 
‘** Heard you were here,” 
orable John; 


said the Honorable John, 


Crosbie with John De 


C 


continued the Hon- 
‘so I thought I would come up 
and look after you. Going to be married, ain't 
you?” 

** Not that I know of,” said Crosbie. 

** Come, we know better than that. The 
men have been talking about it for the last three 
I had her name quite pat 
I’ve forgot it now. Hasn't got a tanner; 
she?” And the Honorable John had now seated 
himself upon the table. 

**You seem to know a great deal more about 
it than I do.” 

‘Tt is that old woman from Guestwick who 


wo- 
days. yesterday, but 


has 


The women will be 
If there’s nothing in it, it’s 
what I call a d—— shame. Why should they 
always pull a fellow to pieces in that we 
They were going to marry me the other 

** Were they indeed, though ?” 

‘*To Harriet Twistleton. You know Harriet 
Twistleton? An uncommon fine girl, you know. 
3ut I wasn’t going to be caught likethat. I’m 
very fond of Harriet—in my way, you know; 
but they don’t catch an old bird like me with 
chaff.” 

**T condole with Miss Twistleton for what she 
has lost.” 

**T don’t know about condoling. But upon 
my word that getting married is a very slow 
thing. 

Crosbie declared that he had not as yet had 
that pleasure. 

‘* She’s here now, you know. I wouldn’t have 
taken her, not if she’d had ten times thirty thou- 
sand pounds. By Jove, no. But he likes it 
well enough. Would you believe it now? he 
You 
But I'll tell you what, 
his nose will be out of joint yet, for Porlock is 
going to marry. I heard it from Colepepper, 
who almost lives with Porlock. As 
Porlock heard that she was in the family way he 
immediately made up his mind to cut him out.” 

““That was a great sign of brotherly love,” 
said Crosbie. 

**T knew he’d do it,” said John; ‘‘and sol 
told George before he got himself spliced. But 
he would go on. If he’d remained as he was for 
four or five years longer there would have been 
no danger; for Porlock, you know, is leading 
the deuce of a life. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
didn’t reform now, and take to singing 
or something of that sort.” 

“There’s no knowing what a man may come 
to in this world.” 

**By George, no. 


at you at 
once, you'll find. 


iy? 


day!” 


Have you seen George’s wife ?” 


soon as 


psalms 


But I'll tell you what, 
If I marry it will 
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not be with the intention of giving up life. I 
say, old fellow, have you got a cigar here ?” 
“¢ What, to smoke up here do you mean ?” 
‘“Yes; why not? we’re ever so far from the 
women.” 

‘* Not while I am occupier of this room. 
sides, it’s time to dress for dinner.” 
‘*Ts it? So it is, by George! 
to have a smoke first, I can tell you. 
a lie about your being engaged , eh ?’ 

‘* As far as I know, it is,” said Crosbie. 
then his friend left him. 


Be- 


But I mean 


’ 
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So it’s all | 








of his own engagement. Then he remembered 
the easy freedom with which his position had 


| been discussed throughout the whole neighbor- 
| hood of Allington, and felt for the first time that 
|the Dale family had been almost indelicate in 
ltheir want of reticence. 


‘*T suppose it was 
done to tie me the faster,” he said to himself, as 
he pulled out the ends of his cravat. ‘*Whata 
fool I was to come here, or indeed to go any 
where, after settling myself as I have done!” 


And | And then he went down into the drawing-room. 


It was almost a relief to him when he found 


What was he to do at once, now, this very | that he was not charged with his sin at once. 
day, as to his engagement? He had felt sure | He himself had been so full of the subject that 


that the report of it would be carried to Courey 
by Lady Julia De Guest, but he had not settled 
down, upon any resolution as to what he would 
do in consequence. It had not occurred to him 
that he would immediately be charged with the 
offense, and called upon to plead guilty or not 
guilty. He had never for a moment meditated 
any plea of not guilty, but he was aware of an 
aversion on his part to declare himself as en- 
gaged to Lilian Dale. It seemed that by doing 
so he would cut himself off at once from all 
pleasure at such houses as Courcy Castle; and, 
as he argued to himself, why should he not enjoy 
the little remnant of his bachelor life? As to 
his denying his engagement to John De Courcy 
—that was nothing. Any one would under- 
stand that he would be justified in concealing a 
fact concerning himself from such a one as he. 
The denial repeated from John’s mouth would 
amount to nothing—even among John’s own sis- 
ters. But now it was necessary that Crosbie 
should make up his mind as to what he would 
say when questioned by the ladies of the house. 
If he were to deny the fact to them the denial 
would be very serious. And, indeed, was it 
possible that he should make such denial with 
Lady Julia opposite to him ? 

Make such a denial! And was it the fact 
that he could wish to do so—that he should 
think of such falsehood, and even meditate on 
the perpetration of such cowardice? He had 
held that young girl to his heart on that very 
morning. He had sworn to her, and had also 
sworn to himself, that she should have no rea- 
son for distrusting him. He had acknowledged 
most solemnly to himself that, whether for good 
or for ill, he was bound to her; and could it be 
that he was already calculating as to the prac. 
ticability of disowning her? In doing so must 
he not have told himself that he was a villain ? 
But in truth he made no such calculation. His 
object was to banish the subject, if it were possi- 
ble to do so; to think of some answer by which 
he might create a doubt. It did not occur to 
him to tell the countess boldly that there was no 
truth whatever in the report, and that Miss Dale 
was nothing to him. But might he not skill- 
fully laugh off the subject, even in the presence 
of Lady Julia? Men who were engaged did so 
usually, and why should not he? It was gen- 


erally thought that solicitude for the lady’s feel- | 
ings should prevent a man from talking openly | said Crosbie. 





he had expected to be attacked at the moment 
of his entrance. He was, however, greeted with- 
out any allusion to the matter. ‘The countess, 
in her own quiet way, shook hands with him as 


| though she had seen him only the day before. 


The earl, who was seated in his arm-chair, asked 
some one, out loud, who the stranger was, and 


| then, with two fingers put forth, muttered some 


apology for a welcome. But Crosbie was quite 
up to that kind of thing. ‘* How do, my lord?” 
he said, turning his face away to some one else 
as he spoke; and then he took no further notice 
of the master of the house. ‘ Not know him, 
indeed!” Crippled though he was by his matri- 
monial bond, Crosbie felt that, at any rate as 
yet, he was the earl's equal in social importance. 
After that, he found himself in the back part of 
the drawing-room, away from the elder people, 
standing with Lady Alexandrina, with Miss 
Gresham, a cousin of the De Courcys, and sun- 
dry other of the younger portion of the assem- 
bled community. 

**So you have Lady Dumbello here?” said 
Crosbie. 

‘*Oh yes; the dear creature!” said Lady Mar- 
garetta. ‘‘It was so good of her to come, you 
know.” 

‘*She positively refused the Duchess of St. 
Bungay,” said Alexandrina. ‘I hope you per- 
ceive how good we’ve been to you in getting you 
to meet her. People have actually asked to 
come.” 

‘*T am grateful; but, in truth, my gratitude 


| has more to do with Courcy Castle and its ha- 


bitual inmates than with Lady Dumbello. Is 


| he here?” 


‘*Oh yes! he’s in the room somewhere. 
There he is, standing up by Lady Clandidlem. 
He always stands in that way before dinner. 
In the evening he sits down much after the same 
fashion.” 

Crosbie had seen him on first entering the 
room, and had seen every individual in it. He 
knew better than to omit the duty of that scru- 
tinizing glance; but it sounded well in his line 
not to have observed Lord Dumbello. 

* And her ladyship is not down ?” said he. 

‘* She is generally last,” said Lady Margaretta. 

‘*And yet she has always three women to 
dress her,” said Alexandrina. 

‘But when finished, what a success it is!” 


‘ Indeed it is!” said Margaretta, with energy. 
Then the door was opened, and Lady Dumbello 
entered the room. 

There was immediately a commotion among 
them all. Even the gouty old lord shuffled up 
out of his chair, and tried, with a grin, to look 
sweet and pleasant. The countess came forward, 

oking very sweet and pleasant, making little 
complimentary speeches, to which the viscount- 
ess answered simply by a gracious smile. Lady 
Clandidlem, though she was very fat and heavy, 
left the viscount, and got up to join the group. 
Baron Potsneuf, a diplomatic German of great 
celebrity, crossed his hands upon his breast and 
made a low bow. The Honorable George, who 
had stood silent for the last quarter of an hour, 
suggested to her ladyship that she must have 
found the air rather cold; and the Ladies Mar- 
garetta and Alexandrina fluttered up with lit- 
tle complimentary speeches to their dear Lady 
Dumbello, hoping this and beseeching that, as 
though the ** Woman in White” before them had 
been the dearest friend of their infancy. 

She was a woman in white, being dressed in 
white silk, with white lace over it, and with no 
other jewels upon her person than diamonds. 
Very beautifully she was dressed ; doing infinite 
credit, no doubt, to those three artists who had, 
between them, sueceeded in turning her out of 
hand. And her face, also, was beautiful, with 
a certain cold, inexpressive beauty. She walked 
up the room very slowly, smiling here and smil- 
ing there; but still with very faint smiles, and 
took the place which her hostess indicated to 
her. One word she said to the countess and 
two to the earl. Beyond that she cid not open 
her lips. All the homage paid to her she re- 
ceived as though it were clearly her due. She 
was not in the least embarrassed, nor did she 
show herself to be in the slightest degree ashamed 
of her own silence. She did not look like a fool, 
nor was she even taken for a fool; but she con- 
tributed nothing to society but her cold, hard 
beauty, her gait, and her dress. We may say 
that she contributed enough, for society acknowl- 
edged itself to be deeply indebted to her. 

The only person in the room who did not 
move at Lady Dumbello’s entrance was her hus- 
band. But he remained unmoved from no want 
of enthusiasm. A spark of pleasure actually 
beamed in his eye as he saw the triumphant en- 
trance of his wife. He felt that he had made 
a match that was becoming to him as a great 
nobleman, and that the world was acknowledg- 
ing that he had done.his duty. And yet Lady 


Dumbello had been simply the daughter of a} 


country parson, of a clergyman who had reach- 
ed no higher rank than that of an archdeacon. 
‘*How wonderfully well that woman has edu- 
cated her!” the countess said that evening, in 
her dressing-room, to Margaretta. The woman 
alluded to was Mrs. Grantly, the wife of the par- 
son and mother of Lady Dumbello. 

The old earl was very cross because destiny 
and the table of precedence required him to take 
out Lady Clandidlem to dinner. He almost in- 
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sulted her as she kindly endeavored to assist him 
in his infirm step rather than to lean upon him. 

| ‘*Ugh!” he said, ‘it’s a bad arrangement 
that makes two old people like you and me be 
sent out together to help each other.” 

‘* Speak for yourself,” said her ladyship, with 
alaugh. ‘I, at any rate, can get about with- 
out any assistance’—which, indeed, was true 
enough. 

‘It’s well for you!” growled the ear], as he 
got himself into his seat. 

And after that he endeavored to solace his 
pain by a flirtation with Lady Dumbello on his 
left. The earl’s smiles and the earl’s teeth, 
when he whispered naughty little nothings to 
pretty young women, were phenomena at which 
men might marvel. Whatever those naughty 
nothings were on the present occasion, Lady 
Dumbello took them all with placidity, smiling 
graciously, but speaking hardly more than mon- 
osyllables. 

Lady Alexandrina fell to Crosbie’s lot, and 

he felt gratified that it was so. It might be 
necessary for him, as a married man, to give up 
such acquaintances as the De Courcys, but he 
should like, if possible, to maintain a friendship 
with Lady Alexandrina. What a friend Lady 
Alexandrina would be for Lily, if any such 
friendship were only possible! What an ad- 
vantage would such an alliance confer upon that 
dear little girl; for, after all, though the dear 
little girl’s attractions were very great, he could 
not but admit to himself that wanted a 
something —a way of holding herself and of 
speaking, which some people call style. Lily 
| might certainly learn a great deal from Lady 
Alexandrina; and it was this conviction, no 
doubt, which made him so sedulous in pleasing 
that lady on the present occasion. 

And she, as it seemed, was well inclined to be 
pleased. She said no word to him during din- 
ner about Lily; and yet she spoke about the 
Dales and about Allington, showing that she 
knew in what quarters he had been staying; 
and then she alluded to their last parties in Lon- 

| don—those occasions on which, as Crosbie now 
remembered, the intercourse between them had 
almost been tender. It was manifest to him 
that at any rate she did not wish to quarrel with 
him. It was manifest, also, that she had some 
little hesitation in speaking to him about his en- 
gagement. He did not for the moment doubt 
that she was aware of it. And in this way mat- 
ters went on between them till the ladies left 
the room. 

** So you're going to be married too,”’ said the 
Honorable George, by whose side Crosbie found 
himself seated when the ladies were gone. 
bie was employing himself upon a walnut, and 
| did not find it necessary to make any answer. 

‘‘Tt’s the best thing a fellow can do,” con- 
tinued George; “that is, if he has been careful 
to look to the main chance—if he hasn’t been 
caught napping, you know. It doesn’t do for a 

|man to go hanging on by nothing till he finds 
himself an old man.” 
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‘*You've feathered your own nest, at any 
rate.” 

“Yes; I’ve got something in the scramble, 
and I mean to keep it. Where will John be 
when the governor goes off the hooks? Porlock 
wouldn’t give him a bit of bread and cheese and 
a glass of beer to save his life—that is to say, 
not if he wanted it.” 

‘*I'm told your elder brother is going to be 
married.” 

‘* You've heard that from John. He’s spread- 
ing that about every where to take a rise out of 
me. Idon’t believe a word of it. Porlock nev- 
er was & marrying man, and, what’s more, from 
all I hear, I don’t think he’ll live long.” 

In this way Crosbie escaped from his own dif- 
ficulty, and when he rose from the dinner-table 
had not as yet been driven to confess any thing 
to his own discredit. 

But the evening was not yet over. When he 
returned to the drawing-room he endeavored to 
avoid any conversation with the countess her- 
self, believing that the attack would more prob- 
ably come from her than from her daughter. 
He therefore got into conversation first with 
one and then with another of the girls, till at 
last he found himself again alone with Alexan- 
drina. 

‘*Mr. Crosbie,” she said, in a low voice, as 
they were standing together over one of the dis- 
tant tables, with their backs to the rest of the 
company, ‘‘I want you to tell me something 
about Miss Lilian Dale.” 

‘* About Miss Lilian Dale!” he said, repeat- 
ing her words. 

‘* Is she very pretty ?” 

‘Yes, she certainly is pretty.” 

** And very nice, and attractive, and clever, 
and all that is delightful? Is she perfect ?” 

‘*She is very attractive,” said he; ‘‘but I 
don’t think she’s perfect.” 

** And what are her faults ?” 

‘*That question is hardly fair, is it? Sup- 
pose any one were to ask me what were your 
fuults, do you think I should answer the ques- 
tion ?” 


‘‘T am quite sure you would, and make a | 


very long list of them too. But as to Miss 
Dale, you ought to think her perfect. Ifa gen- 
tleman were engaged to me, I should expect him 
to swear before all the world that I was the very 
pink of perfection.” 

‘* But supposing the gentleman were not en- 
gaged to you?” 

“That would be a different thing.” 

‘“‘T am not engaged to you,” said Crosbie. 
**Such happiness and such honor are, I fear, 
very far beyond my reach. But, nevertheless, 
I am prepared to testify as to your perfection 
any where.” 

** And what would Miss Dale say ?” 

** Allow me to assure you that such opinions 
as I may choose to express of my friends will be 
my own opinions, and not depend on those of 
any one else.” 

‘“*And you think, then, that you are not 


bound to be enslaved as yet? How many 
more months of such freedom are you to en- 
joy a 

Crosbie remained silent for a minute before 
he answered, and then he spoke in a serious 
** Lady Alexandrina,” said he, ‘‘ I would 
beg from you a great favor.” 

‘*What is the favor, Mr. Crosbie ?” 

‘‘T am quite in earnest. Will you be good 
enough, kind enough, enough my friend, not to 
connect my name again with that of Miss Dale 
while I am here?” 

‘* Has there been a quarrel] ?” 

“No, there has been no quarrel. I can not 
explain to you now why I make this request ; 
but to you I will explain it before I go.” 

‘*Explain it to me!” 

‘*T have regarded you as more than an ac- 
quaintance—as a friend. In days now past 
there were moments when I was althost rash 
enough to hope that I might have said even 
more than that. I confess that I had no war- 
rant for such hopes, but I believe that I may 
still look on you as a friend ?” 

**Oh yes, certainly,” said Alexandrina, in a 
very low voice, and with a certain amount of 
tenderness in her tone. ‘‘I have always re- 
garded you as a friend.’ 

** And therefore I venture to make the re- 
quest. The subject is not one on which I car 
speak openly, without regret, at the present mo- 
ment. But to you, at least, I promise that I 
will explain it all before I leave Courcy.”’ 

He, at any rate, succeeded in mystifying 
Lady Alexandrina. ‘‘I don’t believe he is en- 
gaged a bit,” she said to Lady Amelia Gazebee 
that night. 

‘* Nonsense, my dear. 


voice. 


Lady Julia wouldn't 
speak of it in that certain way if she didn’t 


krow. Of course he doesn’t wish to have it 
talked about.” 
‘*If ever he has been engaged to her he has 
broken it off again,” said Lady Alexandrina. 
**T dare say he will, my dear, if you give 
him encouragement,” said the married sister, 
with great sisterly good-nature. 


——.@——— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LILY DALE’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


Crospie was rather proud of himself when 
he went to bed. He had succeeded in baffling 
the charge made against him without saying 
any thing as to which his conscience need con- 
demn him. So, at least, he then told himself. 
The impression left by what he had said would 
be that there had been some question of an en- 
gagement between him and Lilian Dale, but 
that nothing at this moment was absolutely fix- 
ed. Butin the morning his conscience was not 
quite so clear. What would Lily think and 
say if she knew it all? Could he dare to tell to 
her, or to tell any one, the real state of his 
mind? 

















As he lay in bed, knowing that an hour re- 
mained to him before he need encounter the per- 
ils of his tub, he felt that he hated Courcy Cas- 
tle and its inmates. Who was there, among 
them all, that was comparable to Mrs. Dale and 
her daughters? He detested both George and 
John. He loathed the earl. As to the count- 
ess herself, he was perfectly indifferent, regard- 
ing her as a woman whom it was well to know, 
hut as one only to be known as the mistress of 
Courcy Castle and a house in London. As to 
the daughters, he had ridiculed them all from 
time to time—even Alexandrina, whom he now 
professed to love. Perhaps, in some sort of 
way. he had a weak fondness for her; but it 
was a fondness that had never touched his heart. 
He could measure the whole thing at its worth 
—Courcy Castle with its privileges, Lady Dum- 
bello, Lady Clandidlem, and the whole of it. 
He knew that he had been happier on that lawn 
at Allington, and more contented with himself, 
than ever he had been even under Lady Hartle- 
top’s splendid roof in Shropshire. Lady Dum- 
bello was satisfied with these things, even in the 
inmost recesses of her soul; but he was not a 
male Lady Dumbello. He knew that there 
was something better, and that that something 
was wWituin his reach. 

But, nevertheless, the air of Courcy was too 
much for him. In arguing the matter with 
himself he regarded himself as one infected with 
a leprosy from which there could be no recov- 
ery, and who should, therefore, make his whole 
life suitable to the circumstances of that lep- 
rosy. It was of no use for him to tell himself 
that the Small House at Allington was better 
than Courcy Castle. Satan knew that heaven 
was better than hell; but he found himself to 
be fitter for the latter place. Crosbie ridiculed 
Lady Dumbello, even there among her friends, 
with all the cutting words tit his wit could 
find; but, nevertheless, the privilege of staying 
in the same house with her was dear to him. 

t was the line of life into which he had fallen, 
and he confessed inwardly that the struggle to 
extricate himself would be too much for him. 
All that had troubled him while he was yet at 
Allington, but it overwhelmed him almost with 
dismay beneath the hangings of Courcy Castle. 

Had he not better run from the place at once? 
He had almost acknowledged to himself that he 
repented his engagement with Lilian Dale, but 
he still was resolved that he would fulfill it. He 
was bound in honor to marry ‘‘ that little girl,” 
and he looked sternly up at the drapery over his 
head as he assured himself that he was a man 
of honor. Yes; he would sacrifice himself. As 
he had been induced to pledge his word, he would 
not go back from it. He was too much of a man 
for that! 

But had he not been wrong to refuse the re- 
sult of Lily’s wisdom when she told him in the 
field that it would be better for them to part? 
He did not tell himself that he had refused her 
offer merely beeause he had not the courage to 
accept it on the spur of the moment. No. ‘He 
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had been too good to the 


her word.” 


poor girl to take her 
It was thus he argued on the 
matter within his own breast. He had been too 
true to her; and now the effect would be that 
they would both be unhappy for life! He could 
not live in content with a family upon a small 
He was well aware of that. No one 
could be harder upon him in that matter than 
was he himself. But it was too late now 
remedy the ill effects of an early education. 

It was thus that he debated the matter as he 
lay in bed—contradicting one argument by an- 
other over and over again, but still in all of 
them teaching himself to think that this en- 
gagement of his was a misfortune. Poor Lily! 
Her last words to him had conveyed an assur- 
ance that she would never distrust him. And 
she also, as she lay wakeful in her bed on this 
the first morning of his absence, thought much 
of their mutual vows. How true she would be 
to them! How she would be his wife with all 
her heart and spirit! It was not only that she 
would love him; but in her love she would 
serve him to her utmost; serve him as regard- 
ed this world, and, if possible, as regarded the 
nent. 

‘* Bell,” she said, ‘‘I wish you were going to 
be married too.” 

** Thank’ye, dear,” said Bell. 
shall some day.” 

“Ah! but I'm not joking. It seems such a 
And I can’t expect you to talk 
to me about it now as you would if you were 
in the same position yourself. Do you think I 
shall make him happy ?” 

‘*Yes, I do, certainly.” 

‘* Happier than he would be with any one 
else that he might meet? I dare not think 
that. I think I could give him up to-morrow, 
if I could see any one that would suit him bet- 
ter.” What would Lily have said had she been 
made acquainted with all the fascinations of 
Lady Alexandrina De Courcy ? 

The countess was very civil to him, saying 
nothing about his engagement, but still talking 
to him a good deal about his sojourn at Alling- 
ton. Crosbie was a pleasant man for ladies in 
a large house. Though a sportsman, he was 
not so keen a sportsman as to be always out 
with the gamekeepers. ‘Though a politician, he 
did not sacrifice his mornings to the perusal of 
blue-books or the preparation of party tactics. 
Though a reading man, he did not devote him- 
self to study. Though a horseman, he was not 
often to be found in the stables. He could sup- 
ply conversation when it was wanted, and could 
take himself out of the way when his presence 
among the women was not needed. Between 
breakfast and lunch on the day following his 
arrival he talked a good deal to the countess, 
and made himself very agreeable. She contin- 
ued to ridicule him gently for his prolonged 
stay among so primitive and rural a tribe of 
people as the Dales, and he bore her little sar- 
casm with the utmost good-humor. 

**Six weeks at Allington without a move! 
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serious thing. 
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Why, Mr. Crosbie, you must have felt yourself 
to be growing there.” 

‘So I did—like an ancient tree. Indeed, I 
was so rooted that I could hardly get away.” 

‘¢ Was the house full of people all the time?” 

‘“There was nobody there but Bernard Dale, 
Lady Julia’s nephew.” 

‘** Quite a case of Damon and Pythias. Fan- 
cy your going down to the shades of Allington 
to enjoy the uninterrupted pleasures of friend- 
ship for six weeks.” 

‘* Friendship and the partridges.” 

‘* There was nothing else, then ?” 

“Indeed there was. There was a widow with 
two very nice daughters, living, not exactly in 
the same house, but on the same grounds.” 

“Oh, indeed. That makes such a differ- 
ence, doesn’t it? You are not a man to bear 
much privation on the score of partridges, nor a 
great deal, I imagine, for friendship. But when 
you talk of pretty girls—” 

‘*It makes a difference, doesn't it ?” 

‘*A very great difference. I think I have 
heard of that Mrs. Dale before. And so her 
girls are nice ?” 

“* Very nice indeed.” 

‘** Play croquet, I suppose, and eat syllabubs 
on the lawn? But, really, didn’t you get very 
tired of it?” 

**Oh dear, no. 
long.” 

**Going about with a crook, I suppose ?” 

‘* Not exactly a live crook ; but doing all that 
kind of thing. 
pigs.” 

** Under the guidance of Miss Dale 

** Yes; under the guidance of Miss Dale.” 

**[’'m sure one is very much obliged to you 
for tearing yourself away from such charms, and 
coming to such unromantic people as we are. 
But I fancy men always do that sort of thing 
once or twice in their lives; and then they talk 
of their souvenirs. I suppose it won’t go be- 
yond a souvenir with you?” 

This was a direct question, but still admitted 
of a fencing answer. ‘‘It has, at any rate, giv- 
en me one,” said he, ‘‘ which will last me my 
life !” 

The countess was quite contented. That 
Lady Julia’s statement was altogether true she 
had never for a moment doubted. That Cros- 
bie should become engaged to a young lady in 
the country, whereas he had shown signs of be- 
ing in love with her daughter in London, was 
not at all wonderful. Nor, in her eyes, did such 
practice amount to any great sin. Men did so 
daily, and girls were prepared for their so doing. 
A man in her eyes was not to be regarded as 
safe from attack because he was engaged. Let 
the young lady who took upon herself to own 
him have an eye to that. When she looked 
back on the past careers of her own flock she 
had to reckon more than one such disappoint- 
ment for her own daughters. Others besides 
Alexandrina had been so treated. Lady De 
Courcy had had her grand hopes respecting her 


I was happy as the day was 


9” 


I learned a great deal about | 


SS 


| girls, and after them moderate hopes, and again 
,after them bitter disappointments. Only one 
had been married, and she was married to an 
attorney. It was not to be supposed that she 
would have any very high-toned feelings as to 
Lily’s rights in this matter. 

Such a man as Crosbie was certainly no great 
match for an earl’s daughter. Such a marriage, 
indeed, would, one may say, be but a poor tri- 
umph. When the countess, during the last sea- 

|son in town, had observed how matters were 
| going with Alexandrina, she had cautioned her 
child, taking her to task for her imprudence. 
But the child had been at this work for fourteen 
years, and was weary of it. Her sisters had 
been at the work longer, and had almost given 
it up in despair. Alexandrina did not tell her 
parent that her heart was now beyond her con- 
trol, and that she had devoted herself to Crosbie 
forever; but she pouted, saying that she knew 
very well what she was about, scolding her mo- 
|}ther in return, and making Lady De Courcy 
| perceive that the struggle was becoming very 
| weary. And then there were other considera- 
|tions. Mr. Crosbie had not much certainly in 
| his own possession, but he was a man out of 
whom something might be made by family in- 
| fluence and his own standing. He was not a 
| hopeless, ponderous man, whom no leaven could 
raise. He was one of whose position in soci- 
ety the countess and her daughters need not be 
ashamed. Lady De Courcy had given no ex- 
| pressed consent to the arrangement, but it had 
|come to be understood between her and her 
| daughter that the scheme was to be entertained 
as admissible. 

Then came these tidings of the little girl down 
j at Allington. She felt no anger against Cros- 
jbie. To be angry on such a subject would be 
| futile, foolish, and almost indecorous. It was 
|a part of the game which was as natural to her 
| as fielding is to a cricketer. One can not have 
it all winnings at any game. Whether Crosbie 
should eventually become her own son-in-law or 
not, it came to her naturally, as a part of her 
duty in life, to bowl down the stumps of that 
young lady at Allington. If Miss Dale knew 
the game well and could protect her own wick- 
et, let her do so. 

She had no doubt as to Crosbie’s engagement 
with Lilian Dale, but she had as little as to his 
being ashamed of that engagement. Had he 
| really cared for Miss Dale he would not have 








| left her to come to Courcy Castle. Had he been 


really resolved to marry her he would not have 
warded all questions respecting his engagement 
with fictitious answers. He had amused him- 
self with Lily Dale, and it was to be hoped that 
the young lady had not thought very seriously 
about it. That was the most charitable light in 
which Lady De Courcy was disposed to regard 
the question. 

It behooved Crosbie to write to Lily Dale be- 
fore dinner. He had promised to do so imme- 


diately on his arrival, and he was aware that he 





would be regarded as being already one day be- 











yond his promise. Lily had told him that she 
would live upon his letters, and it was absolute- 
ly necessary that he should furnish her with her 
first meal. So he betook himself to his room 
in sufficient time before dinner, and got out his 
pen, ink, and paper. 

He got out his pen, ink, and paper, and then 
he found that his difficulties were beginning. I 
beg that it may be understood that Crosbie was 
not altogether a villain. He could not sit down 
and write a letter as coming from his heart, of 
which as he wrote it he knew the words to be 
false. He was an ungenerous, worldly, incon- 
stant man, very prone to think well of himself, 
and to give himself credit for virtues which he 
did not possess; but he could not be false with 
premeditated cruelty to a woman he had sworn 
to love. He could not write an affectionate, 
warm-hearted letter to Lily without bringing 
himself, at any rate for the time, to feel toward 
her in an affectionate, warm-hearted way. There- 
fore he now sat himself to work, while his pen 
yet remained dry in his hand, to remodel his 
thoughts, which had been turned against Lily 
and Allington by the craft of Lady De Courey. 
It takes some time before a man can do this. 
He has to struggle with himself in a very un- 
comfortable way, making efforts which are often 
unsuccessful. It is sometimes easier to lift a 
couple of hundred-weights than to raise a few 
thoughts in one’s mind which at other moments 
will come galloping in without a whistle. 

He had just written the date of his letter 
when a little tap came at the door, and it was 
opened. r 

**T say, Crosbie,” said the Honorable John, 
‘**didn’t you say something yesterday about a 
cigar before dinner ?” 

** Not a word,” said Crosbie, in rather an an- 
gry tone. 

‘Then it must have been me,” said John. 
“But bring your case with you, and come down 
to the harness-room, if you won’t smoke here. 
I've had a regular little snuggery fitted up there; 
and we can go in and see the fellows making 
up the horses.” 

Crosbie wished the Honorable John at the 
mischief. 

**T have letters to write,” said he. 
sides, I never smoke before dinner.” 

“That's nonsense. I’ve smoked hundreds 
of cigars with you before dinner. Are you go- 
ing to turn curmudgeon, too, like George and 
the rest of them? 
to the world! I suppose the fact is, that little 
girl at Allington won’t let you smoke.” 

‘The little girl at Allington—” began Cros- 
bie; and then he reflected that it would not be 
well for him to say any thing to his present com- 
panion about that little girl. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what it is,” said he. ‘I really have got letters 
to write which must go by this post. There’s 
my cigar-case on the dressing-table.” 

‘*T hope it will be long before I’m brought to 
such a state,” said John, taking up the cigars in 
his hand. 


” 


“ Be- 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


I don’t know what's coming | 
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‘* Let me have the case back,’’ said Crosbie. 

**A present from the little girl, I suppose ?” 
said John. ‘All right, old fellow! you shall 
have it.” 

** There would be a nice brother-in-law for a 
man!” said Crosbie to himself, as the door closed 
behind the retreating scion of the De Courey 
family. And then, again, he took up his pen. 
The letter must be written, and therefore he 
threw himself upon the table, resolved that the 
words should come and the paper be filled : 


**Courncy Caste, October, 186— 

‘*Dearest Lity,—This is the first letter I ever wrote 
to you, except those little notes when I sent you my com- 
pliments discreetly; and it sounds soodd. You will think 
that this does not come as soon as it should; but the truth 
is that, after all, I only got in here just before dinner yes- 
terday. I staid ever so long in Barchester, and came 
across such a queer character. For you must know I 
went to church, and afterward fraternized with the cler- 
gyman who did the service; such a gentle old soul—and, 
singularly enough, he is the grandfather of Lady Dumbel- 
lo, who is staying here. I wonder what you'd think of 
Lady Dumbello, or how you'd like to be shut up in the 
same house with her for a week? 

‘+ But with reference to my staying at Barchester, I 
must tell you the truth now, though I was a gross impos- 
tor the day that I went away. I wanted to avoid a part- 
ing on that last morning, and therefore I started much 
sooner than I need have done. I know you will be 
angry with me; but open confession is good for the soul. 
You frustrated all my little plan by your early rising: and 
as I saw you standing on the terrace, looking after us as 
we went, I acknowledged that you had been right, and 
that I was wrong. When the time came,I was ve ry glad 
to have you with me at the last moment. If you remem- 
ber, Lily, you can not think how different this place is 
from the two former ones; nor how much I prefer the 
sort of life which belongs to the latter. Since then I 
have been what the world calls worldly, but you will 
have to cure me of that. I have questioned myself very 
much since I left you, and I do not think that I am quite 
beyond the reach of a cure. At any rate, I will put my- 
self trustingly into the doctor's hands. I k>ow it is hard 
for a man to change his habits; but I can with truth say 
this for myself, that I was happy at Allington, enjoying 
every hour of the day, and that here I am ennuyé by ev- 
ery body, and nearly by every thing. One of the girls of 
the house I do like; but as to other people, I can hardly 
find a companion among them, let alone a friend. How- 
ever, it would not have done for me to have broken away 
from all such alliances too suddenly 

** When I get up to London—and now I really am anx- 
| ious to get there—I can write to you more at my ease, and 
more freely than I do here. I know that I am hardly my- 
self among these people—or rather, I am hardly myself 
as you know me, and as I hope you always will know me. 
But, nevertheless, I am not so overcome by the miasma 
but what I can tell you how truly Ilove you. Even though 
my spirit should be here, which it is not, my heart would 
be on the Allington lawns. That dear lawn and that dear 
bridge! 

“ Give my kind love to Bell and your mother. I feel al- 
ready that I might almost say my mother. And Lily, my 
darling, write to me at once. I expect your letters to me 
to be longer, and better, and brighter than mine to you. 

3ut I will endeavor to make mine nicer when I get back 
to town. 

**God bless you! 


very 


Yours, with all my heart, A. C." 


As he had waxed warm with his writing he 
had forced himself to be affectionate, and, as he 
flattered himself, frank and candid. Neverthe- 
less, he was partly conscious that he was pre- 
paring for himself a mode of escape in those 
allusions of his to his own worldliness; if escape 
should ultimately be necessary. ‘‘ I have tried,” 
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he would then say; ‘‘I have struggled honest- He read his letter over, felt satisfied with it, 
ly, with my best efforts for success; but I am | and resolved that he might now free his mind 
not good enough for such success.” I do not | from that consideration for the next forty-eight 
intend to say that he wrote with a premeditated | hours. Whatever might be his sins he had done 
intention of thus using his words; but as he | his duty by Lily! And with this comfortable 
wrote them he could not keep himself from re- | reflection he deposited his letter in the Courcy 
flecting that they might be used in that way. | Castle letter-box. : 











DEAD. 


Hearts that are fresh as the morn in May, 
I hear you asking how she died :— 

Was it the hour of a passion’s might ? 

Or on some stormy sea, whose tide 
Engulfed her love, and faith beside ? 





PRINKLE them over with pansy leaves, 
‘lhe child-like robes she used to wear; 
Fold them away from our troubled sight. 
Oh, senseless fabrics! Still forbear 

To bring her back so glad and fair. 








Nay, did you think that the power of spells 
With Egypt's necromancers died ? 

Draw from the depths of an ancient chest 
Its faded treasures cast aside : 

The wearers’ forms in them abide. 


Favoring winds and the dawn arose 

To launch a ship for a southern shore. 
Snowy her sails as the foam she tossed 
From wave to wave. Such promise bore 
No ship of all that sailed before. 





Smiling, you scatter these withered leaves :— 
Go gather roses blown to-day. 

Never for us will there bloom again 

Sweet flowers as those you cast away: 

She wore them once, when fresh as they. 


Never a pilot more true and bold; 

The helmsman, sleepless, sat as doom ; 
Onward she sped, and the breeze from land 
Came fraught with sweet and strange perfume 
That blew from banks now bright with bloom, 


Look for no gems; ah! she did not need 
A borrowed radiance in those days. 

Can you remember the eyes that seemed 
To shed warm sunlight in their gaze? 
Not sparkling, gem-like, stony rays. 


Southward still sailing the breeze and sun 
With poppied kisses sealed the eyes. 
Vainly the pilot appealed, ‘‘ Awake!’ 
**Q stay!” the helmsman said, * To rise 
Would break this dream of Paradise.” 


” 


Silk-worms then wove her no costly webs; 
She wore these simple tissues here, 
Floating in brightness, as one but late 
Come, ‘trailing glories,” from that sphere 
Whose splendors fade so early here. 


Slowly the treacherous sands had moored 

The drifting bark to a foreign shore; 

Song of the sirens the helmsman lulled; 

At midnight only low wirds bore 

Faint calls from the isle they sought no more, 


Cover them over with pansy leaves, 
The types of tender thoughts, which lie 
Prisoned like them in the oaken chest, 
With girlhood’s fading robes to die, 
Lest life with us be an endless sigh. 


Slowly the cruel, deceitful waves 
Destroyed the oaken timbers brown; 
Lovely as cruel they flowed once more 
Above the sands where fleets might drown. q 
But no one knew when the ship went down. 


Leave us no magical forms to bid 
The fair young face of the Long Ago— 


Now do you know ?—It was thus she died; 
Thus slowly died to the life whose ways, 


Reverent eyes and untroubled brow— 
Rise vision-like to mock our woe; 
No, call her dead—it is better so. 


Don’t think, because she is dead, she lies 

At rest in the church-yard, eold and chill:— 
Life such as butterflies share in June, 

As gay as they, she is living still. 

She breathes, and speaks, and smiles at will. 


But to the dreams of her ardent youth, 
The aspirations that once fed 

Blossoms of Eden within her soul— 

To us who watched that growth, and said 
She drew us heavenward—she is dead. 


Yearly she comes to her early home :— 
The calm delights of summer days, 
Banners of flame in the autumn woods, 
From her sealed senses win no praise— 
So all unused to Nature’s ways. 


Sadly the eloquent priest of God 
Entreats the soul from earth to rise:— 
Never a tremulous cloud obscures 
The brilliant beauty of her eyes ; 
So cold and dead her spirit lies. 


Eternally bright with the smile of God, 
Are lone and dark to that lower gaze 
Which only looks to man for praise. 


Woe to the ship that shall leave her course 
To drift for years in silent seas. 

Glorious isles for which youth embarked— 
Woe to the soul that turns from these 

To sit at rest in courts of ease. 


This is the work you have wrought, O world! 


Is this your sepulchre painted fair? 
Show us the honors that will outweigh 
The womanhood you buried there!— 
This is the fruit of selfish care. 


This is the harvest of weak desire 
For careless days and nights of mirth ; 


For robes that are rich as a queen should wear, 


And winning flatteries. Were they worth 
The stifling of that higher birth? 


Bury the relics that will recall 
The splendid life she might have led, 
With its unfaltering toil and love. 
And God grant balm to eyes that shed 
Such tears as ours, now she is dead. 


eee 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR R cord closes on the 9th of Fs bruary. The 
month has been marked by several serious re- 
verses and some considerable successes. 

The repulse of our attack upon Vicksburg was 
severe and decisive. The expedition, under the 
immediate command of General W. T. Sherman, 
rendezvoused at Memphis and Helena, and set out on 
ts passage down the river on the 21st of December : 
passing down the Mississippi, it entered the Yazoo, 
which empties into the Mississippi about ten miles 
above Vicksburg, on the 26th. The design was to at- 
tack the city from the rear. Our troops advanced, 
but found the rear of the town strongly fortified. 
Severe fighting took place on the three following 
davs, our troops forcing their way to within two 
miles of the city. The enemy in the mean while 
having received large reinforcements, made a de- | 
termined attack upon our troops, forced them from 
the positions which they had won, and on Tuesday, 
the 30th, we occupied just the position of Saturday. 
he fleet took little part in the operations. The | 
gun-boat Benton engaged a battery on the river; but | 
after an hour’s action was hauled off, having re- | 
ceived some damage. 
mander, was mortally wounded. On the 2d of | 
January General M‘Clernand arrived and assumed 
the command. A council of war was held, at which | 
the principal naval and military officers were pres- | 
nt. It was determined that it was useless to attack 
Vicksburg with the present force, and the attempt 
was abandoned. Our loss is stated at 600 killed and 
1409 wounded, and 400 prisoners. The loss of the 
enemy is unknown; their own accounts represent 
it to have been considerably less.—The expedition 


Commodore Gwin, her com- 


Port Arkansas was captured on the 11th, 
with about 5000 prisoners; this was followed on the 
20th by the capture of three other forts on the White | 


Arkansas. 


i 
| 
| 
then set out up the Arkansas and White rivers, inte 
' 
| 


River—St. Charles, Duval’s Bluff, and Des Are. | 
fhe main body of the expedition returned to the 
front of Vicksburg, and having been largely rein- | 
forced, operations there have been recommenced. | 
The troops were landed on the Louisiana side of the 
Mississippi, and an attempt was commenced to open | 
the canal, begun last year, across the isthmus 
formed by a bend of the river, and thus turn the 
channel of the river from before Vicksburg. If this 
succeeds, Vicksburg will be left some miles distant 
from the channel, and its importance as command- 
ing the navigation of the river will be destroyed. 
Port Hudson, 228 miles below Vicksburg, and 164 
miles above New Orleans, will in that case be the 
only strong point commanding the Mississippi in the | 
hands of the insurgents. 

Galveston, Texas, was recaptured by the Confed- 
erates on New-Year’s Day. Early in the morning 
four gun-boats, protected by cotton bales, came down 
the river, and commenced an attack upon the steam- 
er Harriet Lane ; this was captured by boarding, aft- | 
er her commander, Captain Wainwright, and almost | 
all of his crew had been killed. The flag-ship West- | 
Jield was ashore in another channel, and took no 
part in the action. Commodore Renshaw, fearing 
that the vessel would fall into the hands of the en- 
emy, ordered the crew to be transferred to trans- 
ports, and the ship to be blown up. By some acci- 
dent the explosion took place before the boat con- | 
taining the Commodore himself got away, and he, 
with his first lieutenant and the whole boat’s crew, 
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| perished. 


| few hundred, while the enemy, 


A simultaneous attack was made by land 
upon our small force in the town, numbering only a 
under General Ma- 
gruder, are estimated at 5000. Our entire loss is 
stated at 160 killed, and 300 prisoners; though Gen- 
eral Magruder, in his dispatch says, ‘*I have taken 
600 prisoners, and a large quantity of valuable stores, 
arms, etc. The //arrvet Lane is but little injured.” 
It is reported that this vessel has succeeded in es- 
caping the blockade, and is at sea, ready to prey upon 
our commerce.—On the 17th of January our fleet 
cruising off Galveston discovered a steamer, which 
on being hailed from the //atteras, a small gun-boat, 
announced herself to be the English steam-sloop 
Spiffive. A boat was dispatched toward her, but it 
had hardly left the Hatteras when the stranger 
opened fire, and in a few minutes sunk our vessel; 
the boat’s crew was subsequently picked up by an- 
other vessel of our fleet. It is not « rtainly known 
what vessel the stranger was; at first it was pre- 
sumed to be the Alabama; but it is now gene rally 
supposed that it was the Confederate steamer Florida, 
formerly known as the Oreto, built at Liverpool, and 
sold to the enemy. It is known that she had es- 
caped the blockade at Mobile.—On the 22d of Janu- 
ary Sabine Pass, near Gaiveston, was also possessed 
by the Confederate fleet, upon which occasion, ac- 
cording to the dispatch of the commander, one ship, 
one schooner, a large amount of stores and ammuni- 
tion, and 109 prisoners fell into their hands. 

On the 8th of January the Confederates, 6000 
strong, under General Marmaduke, made an attack 
upon Springfield, Missouri, the scene of several pre- 
vious battles, in one of which the gallant General 
Lyon was killed. Our forces were greatly inferior 
in number, but succeeded in repulsing the attack, 
the enemy retreating with considerable loss, leaving 
their wounded in our hands. A skirmish 
place on the 29th of January near Suffolk, in Vir- 
ginia, in which a body of the enemy, under General 
Pryor, were repulsed in an attempt to cross the 
Blackwater, by our troops under General Corcoran. 
——tThe iron-clad steamer Montauk has had two or 
three engagements with the Confederate battery 
M‘Allister, near Savannah, which defends the Ogee- 
chee River, where the steamer Nashville is lying. 
The Confederate papers state that the turret of the 
Montauk was seriously injured; this, however, is 
contradicted by dispatches received by our Govern- 
ment, which say that she lay for hours under the 
guns of the fort, whose guns had no effect upon her. 
The immediate design of this attack by a single ves- 
sel appears to have been to test the qualities of the 
new ‘ Monitors,” to which class the Montauk be- 
longs. The enemy, in considerable force, made 
an attack, on the 3d of February, upon Fort Donel- 
son, but were repulsed with considerable loss, while 
our own was very slight. ° 

The Army of the Potomac has remained almost 
entirely quiet during the month, A second attempt 
to cross the Rappahannock was arranged by General 

surnside, to be made on the 20th of January. It 
was hoped that the enemy would be taken by sur- 
prise. The Commanding General issued an order 
of the day announcing that the Army of the Poto- 
mac was ‘‘about to meet the enemy once more,” 
and that the ‘auspicious moment had arrived to 
strike a great and mortal blow to the rebellion, and 


took 


| gain that decisive victory which is due to the coun- 


try.” Buton the previous night a severe rain-storm 
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set in, which in a few hours rendered the roads im- | 
passable for artillery. The bridges over which the 

passage was to be made were not ready; and the 

enemy were found to be ready to dispute our pas- 

sage; and the order for the advance was counter- | 
manded. It is affirmed, however, with apparent 

probability, that the failure to carry out the move- | 
ment was owing to dissatisfaction on the part of some | 
of our leading generals, quite as much as to the un- 

favorable change in the weather. At all events, on | 
the morning of the 24th of January General Burn- 
side, at his own request, was relieved from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, and General | 
Hooker was appointed in his place. Generals Frank- 
lin and Sumner were at the same time “relieved” | 
from the command of the right and left grand divi- 

sions of this army, and ordered to report to head- 

quarters at Washington. The real grounds for this | 
change still remain to be developed. General Burn- | 
side, in taking leave of his command, said to the 

army that ‘the short time that he has directed its 

movements had not been fruitful of victory, nor any 
considerable advancement of our line; but it has | 
again demonstrated an amount of courage, patience, | 
and endurance that, under more favorable cireum- | 
stances, would have accomplished great results. | 
Continue to exercise these virtues ; give to the brave 
and skillful General who has so long been identified 
with your organization, and who is now to command 
you, your full and cordial support and co-operation, 
and you will deserve success.” General Hooker, in | 
assuming the command, said that he should require 

the cheerful and zealous co-operation of every officer 

and soldier. The enemy, he said, ‘in equipment, 

intelligence, and valor, is our inferior. Let us nev- 

er hesitate to give him battle wherever we can find 

him.” This order of the day closes with a cordial | 
tribute to the late commander of this army. 

On the 31st of January two Confederate iron-clad 
gun-boats, with three steamers, issued from the port | 
of Charleston to attack our blockading fleet lying 
off the harbor. Our accounts of this affair came at 
first from Confederate sources, and must be taken 
with considerable allowance. According to these | 
accounts the gun-boats first attacked the national | 
gun-boat Mercedita, and in a few minutes sunk her, 
and also disabled another vessel, the Keystone State, 
when the remainder of our blockading fleet put out | 
to sea and disappeared. Whereupon General Beau- | 
regard, commanding at Charleston, and Commodore 
Ingraham, the naval commander, issued a procla- | 
mation declaring that ‘‘ About five o'clock this 
morning the Confederate States naval force on this 
station attacked the United States blockading fleet | 
off the harbor of the city of Charleston, and sunk, 
dispersed, and drove off and out of sight for the time 
the entire hostile fleet. Therefore we, the under- | 
signed commanders respectively of the Confederate | 
States naval and land forces in this quarter, do here- 
by formally declare the blockade by the United 
States of the said city of Charleston, South Carolina, | 
to be raised by a superior force of the Confederate | 
States from and after this 31st day of January, 1863.” | 
It is further added that a vessel was placed by Gen- 
eral Beauregard at the disposal of the foreign consuls 
at Charleston, in order that they might see for them- 
selves that no blockade existed; that the French, | 
British, and Spanish consuls accepted the invitation, 
and proceeding five miles beyond the usual anchor- | 
age of the blockaders could see nothing of them; 
that upon their return they held a meeting and unan- 
imously agreed that the blockade had been legally | 


| State, 


raised.—Our own later reports, however, put a very 
different aspect upon the whole affair. According 
to them, the Anglo-Southern iron steamer Pyin- 
cess Royal, loaded with arms and ammunition, and 
having on board all the machinery for the construc- 
tion of an iron ram, was captured in attempting to 
run the blockade; her captain and pilot made their 
escape in a small boat, got to Charleston, and the 
attack of the Confederate rams was made mainly for 
the purpose of recapturing the steamer. Thy v at- 
tacked the Mercedita first. One ram, the Pulmetio 
State, struck her, causing her to heel over, and. at 
the same time firing a shot which entered one of her 
boilers, causing the death of three persons. The 
Palmetto, supposing that the Wercedita was sinking 
went against the steamer Keystone Stvte, and sent a 
shot through her steam-drum, causing the death of 21 
persons by shot andsteam. The other ram advanerd 
upon our gun-boat //ousatonic, which was guardi 

the captured Prinéess Royal, which was got off safe 
ly and sent to Philadelphia, where she has arrived. 
She is a very valuable prize, having unusual speed, 
Thus foiled in their main object, the assailing rams 
returned to Charleston. Both the Merceditu a 

Keystone State were got off, the latter being disa 
bled, the former scarcely injured. The Keysfove 
in tow of another steamer, put out to sea, fol- 
lowed for a while by the other vessels to ascertain 
if she needed assistance. They resumed their posi 


| tion the same day; and on the next were joined by 


the Jronsides, our new mailed steamer. Thus it ap- 
pears that there was no legal raising of the block- 
ade. An attack was made, under cover of a heavy 
fog, upon our blockading fleet, which simply changed 
its position, and was for a time invisible in the fog, 
but never abandoned the blockade; but on the con- 
trary reappeared off the harbor on the same day, 


augmented by reinforcements from our iron-clads, 


and were about to open a determined assault upon 
the defenses of Charleston. We record the different 
reports of this affair before Charleston because grave 


international complications may possibly grow out 


of it. If, as is claimed by the Confederate procla- 
mation, the blockade was legally raised, then accord- 
ing to the interpretation which they put upon the 
law of nations in this respect, it can not be renewed 
until after an interval of sixty days, with due notice 
given, so that for this time Charleston will be a free 
port open to the traffic of the world. The cotton 
which remains in the Confederate States may be 
shipped through this port to Europe, and arms, am- 
munition, and clothing be received in exchange to 
any extent. We can not doubt that both France 
and England would gladly avail themselves of any 
plausible pretext for declaring the port of Charleston 
legally opened. 

In Congress the principal business has been the 
consideration of the subject of raising funds for the 
support of the Government and for carrying on the 
war. Various modifications have been made in the 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
of which an abstract was given in our last Record. 
These amendments relate to points of detail, the 
general principles being retained. A joint resolu- 
tion, appropriating $100,000,000, to be reckoned in 
as a part of the amount to be raised under the pro- 
posed financial bill, passed both Houses. In his 
message approving of the resolution the President 
urged upon Congress the necessity of restricting the 
issue of paper currency, and of taxing the circula- 
tion of bank notes. —The debates have taken a wide 
range, covering, in effect, the whole conduct of the 
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war and the general policy of the Government. 


They embrace the general emancipation scheme, | 


the employment of colored soldiers, and the arbi- 
trary arrests made by authority of Government. 
In the discussion upon the bill for indemnifving the 
President and others for acts done in consequence 
f the suspension of the habeas corpus act Senator 

Saulsbury, of Maryland, in the course of a violent 
peech, sty led the President *‘ an imbecile ;” he was 
called to order, and, persisting in his violent con- 

ict, was placed in custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and a motion for his expulsion was intro- 
luced. He subsequently apologized for his con- 
duet, and the motion was withdrawn. Exciting 
lebates have taken place upon bills introduced for 
indemnifying the States of Maryland, Missouri, and 
Western Virginia for the emancipation of their 
slaves. No definite action has been had as yet upon 
these important measures. 

The Court-Martial appointed to try Major-General 
Fitz John Porter upon charges preferred by General 
Pope of grave misconduct before the enemy, and 
disobedience of orders, after a session of 45 days, 
found the accused guilty of the main points in the 
charge, and sentenced him to be ‘‘ cashiered, and to 
be forever disqualified from holding any office of trust 
or profit under the Government of the United States.” 
The sentence was formally approved and indorsed by 
the President on the 21st of January. 

The Legislature of New York convened on the 1st 
of January. In the Senate there is a large Repub- 
lican majority. In the House there are an equal 
number of Democrats and Republicans. A long 
struggle, marked at times by scenes of disgraceful 
confusion and excitement, took place for the election 
of Speaker. At length the Republicans agreed to 
vote for Mr. Callicot, a Democrat, for Speaker, with 
an understanding that they should have the Clerk, 
and that the remaining offices should be equally di- 
vided. Two Democrats, abandoning their party can- 
didate, voted for Mr. Callicot, who was thus elected 
on the 26th, on the ninety-third ballot. A number 
of Democrats refused to act upon the Committees to 
which they were appointed by the Speaker. On the 
3d of February the Legislature proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator in place of Mr. King. 
In the House, on the first ballot, 64 votes were cast 
for Mr. Morgan, Republican, late Governor of the 
State, 62 for Mr. Corning, Democrat, and one each 
for Fernando Wood and General Dix. On the sec- 
ond ballot the Republicans all voted for General Dix, 
in order that a nomination could be made, so that 
the two Houses could go into joint ballot. At 
the joint session Mr. Morgan, who had been nomin- 
ated by the Senate, was elected, receiving 86 votes, 
and Mr. Corning 70.—In Pennsylvania Charles R. 
Buckalew, Democrat, was elected to fill the seat, in 
the United States Senate, of David Wilmot, Re- 
publican, by two majority over Mr. Cameron, late 
Secretary of War, and now Minister to Russia.—In 
Vew Jersey James W. Wall, Democrat, was chosen 
by a vote of 53 to 22 for Mr. Field to fill the place of 
the late Senator Thompson. Mr. Wall was a few 
months ago arrested on charge of dislovalty.—In 
Illinois Wm. R. Richardson, Democrat, has been 
elected Senator, to fill the seat now occupied by Mr. 
Browning, Republican, whose term, however, does 
not expire until 1865. 

The Message of President Davis, delivered on the 
12th of January, gives a general summary of the af- 
fairs of the Contederacy, from a Southern point of 
view. He thinks if the South act with the same 





vigor which they have already manifested that this 
will be the closing year of the war, which he says is 
now carried on for no other purpose than revenge and 
plunder. Though the advent of peace would be 
hailed with joy, yet the determination of the South 
was becoming stronger every day not to surrender 
their sovereignty and independence. The decision 
of the powers of Europe not to recognize the South- 
ern Confederacy is severely condemned, and they are 
declared to be responsible for the continuance of the 
war and for the sufferings which it has caused to 
the ir subjects. Moreover, their decision prohibiting 
either party from bringing prizes into their ports 
was in reality effective against the Confederates 
alone, depriving them of the only means of main- 
taining with any approach to equality the struggle 
on the ocean. Another cause of grievance against 
the European Powers is their policy respecting the 
blockade, which Mr. Davis declares to be in direct 
contravention of the principles agreed upon in 1856, 
|} and to which the Southern Government had formal 
ly acceded. ‘* Neutral Europe,” he says, ‘‘ remained 
passive when the United States, with a naval force 
insufficient to blockade the coast of a single State, 
proclaimed a paper blockade of thousands of miles of 
coast ;” and the few ports before which any naval 
force was stationed were so insufficiently guarded 
that hundreds of entries have been effected. Upon 
a review of the whole matter, Mr. Davis asserts that 
foreign Governments, while proclaiming neutrality, 
have made this nominal rather than real, and that 
they have alternately waived and asserted the rights 
of neutrals ‘‘in such a manner as to bear with great 
severity upon us and to confer signal advantages 
upon the enemy.” He adds, however, that the Gov- 
ernments of Europe are beginning to appreciate the 
true interests of mankind as involved in the war on 
this continent, and that it may be safely concluded 
that the claims of the Confederacy to a recognition 
will soon be acknowledged. Mr. Davis then goes on 
to charge the United States with having conducted 
the war with every conceivable atrocity. The 
emancipation proclamation of President Lincoln is 
especialiy denounced, and Mr. Davis reiterates his 
purpose, unless otherwise directed by Congress, ** to 
deliver to the several State authorities all commis 
sioned officers of the United States that may here- 
after be captured by our forces in any of the States 
embraced in this proclamation, that they may be 
dealt with in accordance with the laws of those 
States, providing for the punishment of criminals 
engaged in exciting servile insurrection.” This 
proclamation, he adds, renders any idea of a recon- 
struction of the Union impossible; for “‘it has es- 
tablished a state of things which can lead to but 
one of three possible consequences—the extermina- 
tion of the slaves, the exile of the whole white popu- 
lation of the Confederacy, or absolute and total sep- 
aration of these States from the United States.—In 
regard to the finances of the Confederacy, increased 
taxation is recommended, which he thinks will be 
cheerfully borne. He says in conclusion, that the 
armies of the Confederacy are larger and better 
equipped and disciplined than ever before ; and that 
the war and blockade have stimulated the produc- 
| tion of many articles for which the people had here- 
| tofore looked abroad ; ‘‘ our fields no longer whitened 
| by cotton that can not be exported, are devoted to 
| the production of cereals and the growth of stock 
| formerly purchased with the proceeds of cotton.”— 
| The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
‘that the expenditures of the War Department for 
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the year were $340,000,000, and the whole expend- 
iture of the Government $417,000,000, while its 
revenues, derived almost entirely from loans, were 
$458, 000,000.—A resolution has been introduced into 
the Confederate Congress for taking possession by 
the Government of all the cotton in the country, be- 
yond the quantity required for domestic use. It 
makes it felony to sell, buy, or conceal cotton; pun- 
ishes with death the sale or transfer of it to a citizen 
of the United States, or its exportation by any per- 
son, this right being vested in the Government. 
Owners of cotton are to deliver it to the Government 
at such times and places as may be directed by the 
President, and are to be paid for it in Confederate 
bonds at the rate of fifteen cents per pound, 

Reid Sanders, son of George N. Sanders, who was 
formerly a prominent politician in New York, bearer 
of dispatches from the Confederate Government, was 
intercepted by our blockading fleet off Charleston, 
and a part of his dispatches secured. Portions of 
these have been made public. One from Mr. Ben- 
jamin, the Secretary of War, to Mr. Slidell at Paris, 
dated September 26, gives a resumé of the events 
of the preceding three months. It estimates the 
losses of the United States forces, by sickness, cas- 
ualty, and capture during the campaign, at 349,500 
men. Of these 100,000 are attributed to M‘Clel- 
lan’s ariny in the Peninsula; Halleck’s, in the West, 
at 100,000; Pope's, in Virginia, 30,000 ; and the par- 
tisan war in Missouri and Arkansas at 25,000. 
M‘Clellan, it is said, entered the Peninsula with 
100,000 men, received 58,000 reinforcements, and 
escaped with only 55,000.—Another dispatch to Sli- 
dell at Paris and Mason at London intimates that 
MM. Theron and Tabouele, French consuls at Gal- 
veston and Richmond, had been detected in an at- 
tempt to induce the State of Texas to secede from 
the Confederacy and form a separate nation. Mr. 
Benjamin endeavors to explain this action on the 
theory that the French Emperor, having determined 
to conquer Mexico and retain it as a colony, was de- 


sirous of interposing a weak power between the Con- | 


federate States and his new colony, in order that he 
might be secure against any interference wi h his 
plans in Mexico; or that the French Government, 
wishing to secure an independent source of cotton 
supply to offset that possessed by Great Britain in 
India and Egypt, desired to take under its protec- 


tion the State of Texas, which, after having been | 


acknowledged as an independent republic, would be 
in effect a mere French colony. The Secretary, by 
direction of the President, had ordered both of these 
consuls to leave the country, but had subsequently, 
having received satisfactory explanations, rescinded 
the order as respected M. Tabouele, the consul at 
Richmond; and he thinks it possible that M. The- 
ron may have acted in the matter on his own re- 
sponsibility, without orders from his Government. 


The whole matter, he adds, is one of great delicacy, | 


and its treatment is left to Mr. Slidell, after hav- 
ing ascertained whether these movements were dic- 
tated by the French Cabinet.—In a dispatch to Mr. 
Mason, the Secretary expresses his gratification that 
Mr. Mason had not withdrawn from London in con- 
sequence of the discourtesy with which he had been 
treated by Earl Russell, ‘‘ which exhibits a marked 
contrast between the conduct of the English and 
French statesmen now in office ; the contrast is strik- 
ing,” he adds, ‘‘ between the polished courtesy of M. 
Thouvenel and the rude incivility of Earl Russell.” 
Further comments on this matter are delayed, be- 


cause the President is busy in endeavoring to “ re- 
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pair the ill effects of the failure of the Kentucky 
campaign, which had resulted in none of the happy 
consequences which had been anticipated, the only 
gain having been the capture of a large amount of 
supplies. —Dispatches from Mr. Memminger, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, relating to sales of cotton, show 
that at the close of October 5 pence sterling, the 
price fixed upon for cotton, was considered equiva- 
lent to 25 cents; or in effect that a dollar in Confed 

erate notes was reckoned to be worth 20 pence in 
London. He has two and a half millions in gold, 
which he wishes to use in paying for articles pur- 
chased in England; but as exchange can be had 
only in small quantities and at high rates, he pro- 
poses to transfer it to British creditors, in which 
case he presumes that the British Government would 
allow any of its vessels to convey it for them.—Mr. 
Mallory, the Secretary of the Navy, writes that Mr. 
George N. Sanders has contracted in England for the 
construction of six iron-clad steamers, combining th 
capacities of freighting and fighting ships in a man- 
ner which will enable them to force the blockade.- 

Mr. St. John, the superintendent of the nitre and 
mining bureau, offers to purchase 1000 tons of nitre, 
to be paid for in Confederate notes or bonds at the 
rate of 90 cents a pound if delivered at any port 
east of the Mississippi River, or 50 cents if delivered 
at any port between the Rio Grande and the Missis- 
sippi.—Mr. Sanders writes to his son, ‘t My steamers 
are really the only thing abroad in which the nation 
has really much interest. It is the only thing that 
offers succor and relief. Sinclair and Bullock’s 
steamers are only preying on the enemy’s commerce. 
We want more than that now. 
we must die. 


We want succor or 
All other projects sink into insignifi- 
cance compared to the construction of my six steam- 
ers. So thinks Congress, and so thinks every in- 
telligent man with whom I have conversed. These 
steamers can open and keep open the port of New 
Orleans to our commerce, and one week’s trade will 
pay the nation three times their cost.” 
MEXIVO. 

There seems to be a strong determination on the 
part of the Mexicans to resist to the utmost the 
French invasion. This is expressed in the address 
of President Juarez to Congress, and in the reply of 
that body. Indirect reports have been received 
that the French received a severe check about the 
middle of December, near Jalapa. Acapulco, on the 
Pacitic, was bombarded by four French vessels of war 
for three days, commencing on the 16th of January. 
The fire was returned from the forts, but the range 
of the guns was too small to be effective. The town 
was then abandoned, and the forts havin~ been si- 
lenced, a party of the assailants landed and spiked 
or disabled the guns, after which the fleet departed. 

EUROPE 

The French Chambers were opened on the 12th 
of January by a speech from the Emperor detailing 
the domestic and foreign affairs of the empire. He 
says in substance that his policy has been to increase 
the prosperity of France without abusing the power 
placed in his hands ; and to maintain abroad, wiihin 
the limits of treaties, the legitimate aspirations of 
nations toward a better position. In the East he 
has supported the Danubian Principalities in their 
desire for a union, and has given his support to the 
Christians in Syria and Montenegro in their griev- 
ances, without disavowing the supremacy of the 
Porte. He had defended the independence of Italy 
without tampering with revolution, and without 
abandoning the Pope, whom past engagements 
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bound him to support. Expeditions to China, Co- 
hin China, and Mexico proved that there are no 
countries, no matter how far distant, where any at- 
tempt against the honor of France could remain un- 
punished, Personal interviews with most of the 
igning sovereigns of Europe had given rise to 
friendly relations which were many 
for the peace of Europe ; and this peace 
be disturbed by the events which have just taken 
place The army and navy expenses had 
been considerably diminished, and the floating debt 
f the empire had been reduced. The indirect rev- 
nues showed a continual increase, and the condition 
f the country would be flourishing if the war in 
America had not dried up one of the most fruitful 
s of industry. 
had caused, in many 
tion to relieve which 


so 


could not 


in Greece. 


The forced stagnation of labor 
districts, an amount of destitu- 
a grant would be asked, for the 
iid of those who were suffering from a misfogtune to 
which it was not in the power of the Government 
to put ‘* Nevertheless,” adds the Emperor, 
‘‘[ have made the attempt to send beyond the At- 
but 


oure 


a stop. 


lantic advices inspired by a sincere sympathy ; 
the great maritime Powers not having thought it 
udvisable as yet to act in concert with me, I have 
been obliged to postpone to a more suitable opportu- 
nity the offer of mediation, the object of which was 
to stop the effusion of blood, and to prevent the ex- 
haustion of a country the future of which can not be 
looked upon with indifference.” In addition to the 
speech an official review of the foreign policy of the 
was issued in which the following passage 
‘*The Emperor has not refrained from ac- 
ting the Cabinet at Washington that his Gov- 


empire 


quai 


rninent is still ready to mediate, provided the Amer- 
ican Government desires that France should facilitate 
the task of peace, either alone or collectively, in what- 
ever form may be pointed out to her.” 
to Mexico, 
tion has entered an entirely military phase of which 
it will be requisite to await the issue. 


—In respect 
the review says: ‘The Mexican ques- 
The Govern- 
snt of the Emperor confines itself to expressing its 
fidence that the expedition will soon terminate 

for our flag. The moment is not far dis- 
n the success of our arms will secure the in- 
terests which have led our troops to Mexico, and 
those permanent guarantees which we have so long 
demanded.” The motives and objects of the French 
expedition to Mexico are more explicitly set forth in 
a letter from the Emperor to General Forey the com- 
mander of the forces. He says: 


vlorio 


isly 
taut whe 


“There will no’ be wanting people who will ask you 
why we go to lavish men and money for the establishment 
of a regular government in Mexico. In the present state 
of the civilization of the world, the prosperity of America 
is not a matter of indifference to Europe, for it is she who 
feeds our manufactories and gives life to our commerce. 
We have an interest in this—that the Republic of the 
United States be powerful and prosperous; but we have 
none in this—that she should seize possession of all the 
Mexican Gulf, dominate from thence the Antilles, as well 
as South America, and be the sole dispenser of the products 
of the New World, We see now by sad experience how 
precarious is the fate of an industry which is reduced to 

ing, its chief raw material in one market alone, to all 
the vicissitudes of which it has to submit. If, on the other 
hand, Mexico preserves its independence, and maintains 
the integrity of its territory—if a stable Government is 
constituted with the assistance of France, we shall have 
restored to the Latin race on the other side of the ocean 
its strength and prestige; we shall have established our 
beneficent influence in the centre of America, and this in- 
fluence, by presenting immense openings for our commerce, 
will procure us the materials indispensable to our industry. 
Mexico, thus regenerated, will always be favorable to us, 
not only from gratitude, but also because her interests 
will be in harmony with ours, and she will find a power- 
ful support in her good relations with the European Powers. 
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To-day, then, our pledged militar nor, the exigency of 
our “ atic y, the interests of our industry and of our com- 
merce, all make it a duty to march upon Mexico, and bold- 
ly plant there our flag; to establich either a monarchy, if 
it is not incompatible with the national sentiment of the 
country, or, at all eveats, a Government which promises 
some stability.” 

Mr. Milner Gibson, President of the British Board 
of Trade, and member of Parliament, addressed his 
constituents on the 20th of January, explaini: 
defending the conduct of the Cabinet, of which he is 
an important member. He said that during the 
year 1862, Great Britain had to import 11,632,000 
quarters of wheat, an increase of one-third over the 
importations of the previous vea 


g and 


r, which were un- 
precedentedly large; besides this there were 
imports of other provisions. About one 
whole came from the United States. 

** Now,” continues Mr. 
of foreign wheat 
country must to 
distress, 


large 
third of the 


Gibson, ** these large importations 
and tlour and other provisions into this 
extent have tended to witigate the 
and have enabled many to provide for the wants 
f others out of their own surplus means. But « ng 
that the Government of this country had been induced, as 
they were urged frequently, to invoive themselves in inter- 
ference in the affairs of the United States—supposing by 
some rash and precipitate recognition of those who 
ducting h — against the — States 
Confederate States of America > had brought ourselves 
into collision with the l nited States, where would have 
been this fiour, and ham, and bacon, and eggs? I suppose 
had been compelle “a to take up arms against the 
United States by any unfortunate policy blockading would 
have been resorted to, and we should have been obliged to 
tablish a blockade of the coast of America for the very 
purpose ping out of this country all this wheat, flour, 
ind eggs which have gone to mitigate the distress of the 
cotton industry in the present alarming state of affairs. We 
om the commencement carried out the doctrine 
non-intervention WwW wed to preserve 
neut y between the two contending parties. It was im- 
Pp yasible to avoid recognizing the belligerent rights of the 
South at the outset of the contest, because it was a contest 
of such magnitude, and the insurgents, as they were called, 
so numerous and so powerful, that it would have been 
impossible to recognize them in any other capacity but as 
persons entitled to bear arms; and if we had not dk 
and if their armed vessels fourd on the seas were treated aa 
pirates, it must be obvious toev ory one that this would have 
been an unparalleled course of action. We 
pelled to recognize the belligerent rights of the South, but 
there has been no desire on the part of the Government to 
favor either the one side or the My earnest desir 
is to preserve strict neutrality; and, whatever may be my 
individual feelings—for we must have our sympathies on 
the one side or the other—whatever may be my feelings 
as a member of Parliament and the executive administra- 
tion, I believe it to be for the interest of England that this 
neutrality should be observed; and therefore, making the 
interest of my country paramount to all other considvra- 
tions, I should suppress any fe of sympathy 
side or the other, and endeavor to pur sue a course of str 
neutrality.” 
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After arguing at length that the real cause of the 
war was the determination to establish a nation hav- 
ing slavery as its basis—declaring that he did not 
believe an empire having this foundation could be 
prosperous, happy, and enduring, and that therefore 
he could not desire to see such an one established in 
any part of the world—Mr. Gibson concluded : 


‘“T will not predict the course which the events of this 
war may take ; but looking at the map, which I did to-day, 
it appears to me that the geographical position of the North, 
so far as territory is concerned, is stronger than it was 
twelve months ago. They have suffered great defeats, 
and they have had some succe but I find that the 
North are now pos ed of larger territory than they were 
twelve months ago. Missouri, which was then debatable 
ground, they now possess; also Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and a portion of Louisiana. It therefore appears 
that the territory which the North possessed at the begin- 
ning of last year has not been lessened but increased in ex- 
tent. These are facts which all may ascertain for them- 
selves.” The right honorable gentleman then stated that 
our policy must be strictly neutral, that the proposal from 
France for mediation had been respectfully declined, that 
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he should rejoice to see the war terminated, but that he 
thought we should abstain from interfering until the time 
came when we might be asked to give our good offices. If 
we were invited by the proper parties to take part in any 
negotiations for peace then we might do so; but if we un- 
dertook that office without being asked, and before the 
proper time, it would not tend to the promotion of our 
amicable relations with America, 


° us ° 
Enitar’s Easy Chair. 

HAT we are a peculiarly sensitive people, de- 

vouring with avidity every thing that is writ- 
ten about us, and falling into a frightful if 
every observer does not flatter us, is one of the old- 
est tales of travelers in America. The last does not 
fail to repeat it. The jovial, careless, utterly Brit- 
ish Irishman who is sent by the London Times 
wherever there is a row, and whose business it is 
wherever it comes to a head to hit it off in a spright- 
ly paragraph, has printed his book, and says that 
we are the most sensitive people in the world, in- 
sisting that every body who talks about us shall, 
etc., etc. 

It makes very little difference, however, what we 
insist upon having, for the gay Irishman gives us 
just what he chooses. He leaves home with the 
profound conviction that he is going to see a nation 
in the last agonies of dissolution. He arrives and 
finds leading citizens of its chief city airily acqui- 
escing in anarchy. He pushes on to its seat of gov- 
ernment and finds only consternation and doubt. He 
moves southward and every where meets a ferocious 
delight at the imminence of chaos, 





He enters the 
councils of conspirators who talk loudly and much 
of liberty, but he has unfortunately passed a slave 
auction upon the way. Turning northward he en- 
counters universal excitement and a great people 
rushing to arms and opening their purses. A whole 
continent hums and simmers around him. The ad 
vanced outpost of Saxon civilization is going into 
battle for the sacred old cause which is the substance 
of British history ; but ‘‘ Our Own,” whose business 
is to describe rows, sees only the confusion, the 
haste, the inadequacy of the first efforts of a nation 
which from a long age of peace is suddenly sum- 
moned to war; and the bewildered reader, judging 
from his pages, would suppose that the nation was 
a horde of incompetent bunglers, knaves, fools, har- 
lequins, and barbarians, and that of all tragical jests 
in history the most melancholy was the rise, pro- 
gress, and bloody catastrophe of the United States 
of America. ; 

The London Times, the most ‘oathsome traitor to 
the cause of Anglo-Saxon civilization which its an 
nals record, says of its correspondent’s book : ‘‘ The 
United States have been a vast burlesque on the 
functions of national existence, and it was Mr. Rus- 
sell’s fate to behold their transformation scene, and 
to see the first tumbles of their clowns and panta- 
loons. It was time for him to come away, though 
the shame of his retirement was theirs.” 

It was in the service of the paper that speaks this 
language that Mr. Russell kept the Diary. While 
he was here he fell into extreme disfavor. The rea- 
son does not seem to occur to him. It was not be- 
cause he described the first battle of Bull Run as a 
panic and rout, for his descriptions were tame com- 
pared with those of our own newspapers ; it was not 
because he said that the Government would fall 
without a struggle, for in saying that he but re- 
peated what he heard and expressed what he saw in 
a circle which he believed to represent the country ; 





| But his position toward us was exactly that of G 
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it was not because he caricatured the persons in 
vested with the national authority; it was not ly q 
cause of any ridiculous account of what he saw ; but 
because he did not see the essential point throu : 
all the burlesques and accidents, and because, ther 
fore, he told a tale essentially untrue, that he was 
so cordially disliked. ‘i 

Had he come us a truly impartial observer } 
would not have been so universally contem: 
‘ 
Britain—affectedly neutral, not honestly so. He h: 
already judged the case, and he could not be fait 
He undertook to describe what he saw, but he « 
not truly see in his frame of mind. Yet with 
the exceptions made, his Diary is not without in 
struction, and even great value, to the future his 
torian as an outline drawing for which an America: 
can supply the true spirit and coloring. The ph 
nomena which he could not explain, and which h 
represents as grotesque, will have in history a very 
different significance. ' 
ature of the war; and like every book rises and wii! 
rise as a terrible judge of its author. Shrewd, in ; 
teresting, graphic, humorous, bitter, contemptuo 
skeptical, it is the comment of a chipmonk 1 
Niagara 


His book goes into the lite I 





of a happy-go lucky Irish scribbler uy on 
the most sober and momentous of modern events. 
THE winter, until the first of February, was un 
precedentedly mild. Perhaps it will continue s« 
the end, and be known as the warm winter. © 
first thought now in any season is naturally of 
soldiers; but it is not easy to say that the mild 
which implies mud is more grateful to them or val 
uable to the country than a clear, bracing air, fr 
ground, and snow. A forward movement of tl 
army was frustrated by the elements. The failui 
caused the resignation of the General in comma: 
and the ‘relief’ of his chief subordinate Generals 
Our history will have an account to setile with Vir 
ginia mud—a mud which is not so fatal upon tl 
shoes of the soldiers as in the soul of the people. 





In the city, meanwhile, it has been perpetual No 
vember. Fog, rain, drizz‘e, and slime must hav 
refreshed the mind of any wandering John Bull wh 
chanced to winter in the city. The war, become 
chronic, has ceased to be the visible excitement that 
it was. The exclusively military aspect of the me 
tropolis is gone. The coming of General Wool ha 
been somehow simultaneous with the disappearanc 
of the crowds of gay uniforms that enlivened th 
civilian duskiness of Broadway. There has been a 
natural reaction from the nervous tension of the last 
two years—and Lavinia Warren has been the chief 
sensation of the town. 

The theatres—crowded as seldom before—hav: 
produced no new actors of great note, excepting 
Mr. Bandemann, the German, and no new plays of 
importance. The old dramas, the old Irish farces, 
the old tragedies, have been performed; attesting, 
if nothing else, the inexorable desire of amusement 
in the popular mind. Mr, Bandemann, like hi 
countryman, Fechter, in London, has mastered our 
language, and challenged our best players in their 
best parts. Happily choosing Shylock, a characte: 
to which his foreign accent was naturally forgiven, 
and which gives peculiar scope to the intellectual 
clement of acting, in which the Germans are sup 
rior to us, he achieved a very decided success, M1: 
Edwin Booth, early and late in the season, played 
and was to play. He, too, has the praise of success 


in creating an audience, for it is not very long since 
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York quite unheeded, except 
How much of his triumph is 
and gentlemanly , time 
There is, Ps rhaps, too much dis- 
1 of his claims, too much partisanship, for an 
guivocal and commanding genius like that of his 
of Edmund Kean, or of Rachel. But it is 
deniable that, rtain scenes—in look 
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eminent for generous culture, for lofty aims, for un- 
selfish principles, for love of justice, and humanity. 
If they were of another kind, if they were panders 
to the most mercenary interest, if they made cant 
do duty as religion, if they truckled to mobs, de- 
fended anarchy, and palliated bloody sedition, the 
berated Lyceum, like a gentleman in the fish-mark- 
et, would probably smile at the shrill scolding and 
go on its way. 


Tut English poets have always been fond of 
Italy, and several of them—Milton, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, and the Brownings—have been especially 
associated with Italy. To most of them it was a 
land of inspiring association and of present pic- 
turesqueness; but they did not enter into the life 
of the time. They looked upon Italy as Byron did 
upon Rome, and saw in her only the lone mother of 
dead empires. The real life of the Italians to-day 
was lost to them in the romantic glow of history and 
legend. 

But when Mrs. Browning—with her eager, sensi- 
tive heart—went to live in Italy, every thrill of 
emotion in the Italian soul thrilled hers also. Fa- 
miliar as her profound study had made her with the 
story and the literature of Italy, she found a deeper 
interest in the story of the men and women around 
her. And when Louis Napoleon seemed to speak 
the magic word that was to break the long speil that 
bound her, the poet’s gratitude and joy at the return 
of the long-lost glory of Italy were so profuse that 
she seemed never weary of decorating with her 
choicest praises the man whom all the world dis- 
trusted. It would be interesting to know how Louis 
Napoleon received this homage. He knows En- 
gland, and he knows that the verses were written by 
the most illustrious poet of her sex that England has 
produced. Did he smile as he saw himself enshrined 
in glowing verse as a lover of Italian liberty and 
friend of man? Did he sneer at the weakness of a 
woman who could really believe him to be what her 
fiery and melodious words described? Or did he se- 
eretly sigh to see what his actions and influence 
might have been, while he knew what they were? 

We shall never know, for he does not tell secrets, 
and no one has yet been shrewd enough to guess 
them. But whatever verdict history has in reserve 
for the inscrutable man, it will be recorded that one 
of the noblest and most gifted women of his time be- 
lieved, and testified her faith to the last, in the puri- 
ty of his purpose and the generosity of his heart. 
To-day, when the sound of the French guns bombard- 
ing Acapulco ring across the continent through the 
tumult of our own war, it is hard to understand 
that he means honestly by all nations. Yet is not 
Victor Emanuel King of Italy ? 

Shelley is not more associated with Pisa and the 
valley of the Serchio, nor Milton with Vallombrosa, 
than the Brownings with Florence. They went 
there when they were married, and Mrs, Browning 
died there. There she wrote the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, Aurora Leigh, and Casa Guidi Windows. 
There she was the delight of the few who intimately 
knew her, and who may say of Florence as Shelley 
did of Rome when his boy died, Non é piu com’ era 
primi, And loving Italy as she did, she has become 
a part of Italy. The thoughtful traveler hereafter 
will go from Dante’s stone to Fiesole, from Santa 
Croce to San Miniato, and from the house of Michael 
Angelo to the house of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
With a poetic grace of feeling traditional in a city 
which carried Cimabue’s picture of the Madonna in 





festal procession from the studio to the church, the 
municipality of Florence have placed a marble slab 
in the wall of the house she occupied. The slab 
bears this inscription: ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
lived, wrote, and died in this house. She was a wo- 
man who, with a woman’s heart, possessed the wis- 
dom of a sage and the spirit of a true poet, and mad 
her poetry a golden band between Italy and | 
gland.” : 





Tue modern drama is fond of tracing itself back 
to the religious mysteries of the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Thence, it says, we deduce our moral de- 
scent and tradition. The instinct of the drama is 
older, if you please, than the Middle Ages. But that 
the Church did not scruple to use the form shows 
that it is not intrinsically wicked, and that the mod- 
ern stage is not technically religious does not prevent 
its being a moral teacher. 

To this famous and reiterated argument of the 
stage is opposed that of the pulpit: be the theory 
what it may, what is the fact? Are more people 
harmed or helped by you? If you were abolished 
to-morrow would one snare be removed or not ? 

Yet while the Protestant pulpit really considers 
the theatre but another name fora much worse place, 
the Romish Church still borrows the advantage of 
dramatic impressions for the furtherance of its pur- 
poses. An Irish archbishop lately proved the value 
of such means. There had been a bitter feud in his 
diocese between two factions. The quarrel was 
hereditary and apparently irreconcilable. The arch- 
bishop declared that the ordinary spiritual means of 
the Church had failed to reclaim them. The law 
was not strong enough to subdue them. Neither 
judge, nor jury, nor jails, nor convict dépéts, nor 
handcuffs, nor hard labor, had any terror for these 
fierce factions. So he applied to the Redemptorist 
Fathers, They drew out their forces like an army. 
They employed all their resources. For twenty-one 
days they assaulted this work of the devil, says tlie 
account, and at last they carried it by storm. They 
worked from dawn till midnight. They used masses, 
sermons, confessions, penances. Pictures of divine 
judgment were set before the imagination. Appari- 
tions of saints and angels were narrated, It was a 
series of scenic, spiritual dramas, and at length the 
hard hearts of faction were softened. Two or three 
thousand of these hereditary enemies assembled in 
the chapel. One faction upon one side, the other 
upon the other. The archbishop in his robes, wear- 
ing his mitre, and holding his crozier, sat upon his 
throne. The Redemptorists, like returned victors, 
recounted their campaign. Then the great congre- 
gation of enemies rose Simultaneously, lifted their 
hands to heaven, and vowed to fight no more. They 
then approached the altar in pairs; each penitent 
selecting his worst foe as his companion, clasped 
hands before the archbishop, and repeated from his 
lips the words of the vow. 

That upon such rude fierce minds the awful solem- 
nity of the oath was enhanced by the imposing pomp 
of the scene no one can doubt. But it must be a 
little hard for thoughtful and educated men to be- 
come the agents of such a work. It may be that 
the system of the Grand Lama is ‘rt adapted for 
the people of Thibet. But who, for that reason, 
would wish to see Fenelon or Dr. Channing the high- 
priest of the Grand Lama ? 


Tue poet Uhland, of whose death we were speak- 
ing last month, wrote two little stanzas some time 
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before he died, which the Cologne Gazette says were 
the last poems he ever wrote. They are very short, 
but they are full of his peculiar music, and the many 
lovers of poet in this country will be glad to see 
them. The first is called: 
AM MORGEN DES 27 MAT, 1561. 
Morgenluft so rein und kiihl, 
Labsal thauend allem Volke, 
Wirst du dich am Abend-schwiil 
Thiirmen zur Gewitterwolke? 


Which may be paraphrased thus : 
ON THE MORNING OF THE 271ru MAY, 1861. 
Morning air so pure and sweet, 
Bringing balm to every dwelling, 
Wilt thou in the evening heat 
Into angry storm be swelling? 
The other is called : 
AUF DEN TOD EINES KINDES. 
Du kamst, du gingst mit leiser Spur, 
Ein fliicht’'ger Gast im Erdenland. 
Woher? wohin?—wir wissen nur; 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand. 
This may also be freely rendered : 
UPON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
An evanescent guest below 
You came, you went, without a stain; 
Whither, and whence! We only know 
Out of Gol’s hand and back again. 





It is a noble, sweet, and fitting swan-song of the 
man whose soul to the end was as pure as a child’s. 
What fame is like that of universal love? So to 
live that when you die you shall be mourned as a} 
lost friend in remote homes where your face was 
never seen—surely that is the loftiest ideal of life! 
Only the childlike men achieve it. Irving was such 
aman. So was Walter Scott. 


Uhland. 


So was Ludwig 


A Few months since, when the Queen of England 
was made a sorrowing widow, probably very few 
persons knew what a vital loss had befallen her. 
That Prince Albert played his part of dummy with 
great propriety—that he was a lucky fellow—that 
he made pretty ceremonial speeches—that he shot 
game in a preserve whence it could not escape—that 
he busied his soul about a new soldier cap—that he 
went regularly to chapel, and kept England sup- | 
plied with heirs to the throne, was the sum of the 
general estimate of his gifts and occupations. Now 





and then, indeed, there was an angry snarl about his 
Coburg system—a sly German design upon Euro- 
pean policy. But it never swelled into a threaten- 
ing roar. John Bull smiled carelessly. The paint- 
ers drew pictures of him in ribbon and dress-coat, 
sitting with the Queen in the midst of a swarm of 
children. The coarser caricatures poked fun at him 
in his capacity of royal father. The cider cellars 
roared over indecent songs of which he was the hero. | 
lhe highest popular praise of him was that he was 
amiable. There was almost a good-natured con- 
tempt of the first subject in the realm. But Albert 
was the Queen’s husband for more than twenty 
years; he was a foreigner; wars and grave political 
changes occurred during his life; by the necessity 
of his position he stood constantly, from the moment 
of his marriage, 
“In that fierce light which beats upon a throne;” 

and his career was virtually stainless. Young and 
handsome, and a Queen's husband, not a breath of 
suspicion blew upon him. A foreigner and a Con- 
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tinental Pri I r 
any step that did not make for England. Refined, 
cultivated, liberal in all esthetic pursuits, his speech- 






es were models, his pictures were excellent, his taste 
was masterly, and he convened the world in th 
peaceful field of the Great Exhibition—a greater 
and more glorious field than that of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

Yet these things were unremarked. He was still 
the amiable Prince—the plaster to com] 
marble of the state’s figure-head—an inoffensive 





negative gentleman; and when he died, 
sympathy was fre ly offered to a woman, solitary 
by her posftion, who had lost the blameless p: 
of her life. That that blameless life was nobly he- 
roic, and that in his death England had lost one of 
the finest figures in her history, few could suspect 
and still fewer know. 





But in the recent volume of his speeches and ad 


| dresses the Queen has permitted the publication of 
an extract from a diary which the Prince kept from 


the beginning of his residence in England. The ed- 
itor of the volume says of this extract: ‘It affords 
Her Majesty a fitting opportunity for expressing in 
the most clear and ample manner that which for 
many years she has desired to express. During the 
Prince’s life the Queen often longed to make known 
to the world the ever-present, watchful, faithful, 
invaluable aid which she received from the Prince 
Consort in the conduct of the public business. Her 
Majesty cou 


on this sul 


ld hardly endure, even then, to be silent 








ect, and not to declare how much her 
to him. And now the Queen can no 





reign owed 
longer refrain from uttering what she has so long 
felt, and from proclaiming the irreparable loss to the 
public service, as well as to herself and to her fam- 
ily, which the Prince’s death has occasioned.” 

The extract refers .to the urgent request of the 
Duke of Wellington that Prince Albert would as- 
sume the command-in-chief of the army. In the 
simplest words the Prince records the interviews 
between the Duke and himself, and the reasons 
which led him to decline the offer. The public 
scarcely knew that the matter was discussed. The 
peculiar power of the position no man could more 
fully comprehend, but the glittering prize did not 
for a moment disturb his perception of duty. In- 
deed, it is that instinctive obedience to duty which 
will perpetuate his name as Albert the Good. 

It is pleasant to know and record these things of 
a man whose feeling seems to have been so just in 
regard to our troubles; and to whose influence the 
ameliorating i 





ience of the Queen upon the coun- 
sels of the British Government is doubtless greatly 
due. How truly this excellent man—and to use 
that word of a Prince is to praise him—estimated 





the duties and honorable obligations of his position 
as the Queen’s husband, his own words, never before 
made public, clearly show. How faithfully he ful- 
filled them the history of the last twenty years in 
England distinctly reveals. 

‘* A female sovereign,” said Prince Albert, ** has 
a great many disadvantages in comparison with a 
king; yet, if she is married, and her husband under- 
stands and does his duty, her position, on the other 
hand, has many compensating advantages, and, in 
the long run, will be found to be even stronger than 


| that of a male sovereign. But this requires that 


the husband should entirely sink bis own individual 
existence in that of his wife; that he should aim at 
no power by himself or for himself—should shun all 
ostentation—assume no separate responsibility be- 
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fore the public, but make his position entirely a part 
of hers—iill up every gap which, as a woman, she 
would naturally leave in the exercise of her regal 
functions—continually and anxiously watch every 
part of the public business, in order to be able to ad- 
vise and assist her at any moment in any of the mul- 
tifarious and difficult questions or duties brought be- 
fore her, sometimes international, sometimes politic- 
al, or social, or personal. As the natural head of her 
family, superintendent of her household, manager 
of her private affairs, sole confidential adviser in 
politics, and only assistant in her communications 
with the officers of the Government, he is, besides, 
the husband of the Queen, the tutor of the royal 
children, the private secretary of the sovereign, and 
her permanent minister.” 

Few conspicuous stations, few positions of any 
kind, could be more amply comprehended, or more 
loyally filled than that of Prince Albert. Now that 
he is gone the English people will know the truth. 
He will pass into their history, and the posterity of 
the men who laughed at him will illustrate their 
annals and point the singular felicity of their insti- 
tutions in moulding public character, by the name 
and career of Albert. But for all of us, and always, 
the story of his life, even as it is slightly hinted in 
what his wife chooses to tell in this volume, is re- 
freshing and edifying. No American can cease to 
wonder how far his superior wisdom might have con- 
trolled the stubborn prejudice and incredible self-so- 
phistication of the governing class in England in re- 
gard to American affairs. While the more clearly 
his character appears the more just appears the great 
praise of the Laureate : 

“We know him now: all narrow jealouries 

Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accouplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly: 

Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure; but through ali this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot; for where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstain'd than his?" 


Think that these words are spoken of him who 
stood where the English Georges, and the Second 
Charles, and the hideous James had stood, and that 
they are true! 


Avrnovcn John Bull has been playing toward 
this country the part of a political Tartuffe, and has 
deployed for our injury all those qualities which have 
made his name odious upon the Continent, and al- 
though, consequently, the question has been often 
gravely asked, how shall we escape a turn with this 
insufferable old bully? yet every thoughtful man 
will refuse to allow himself to be swept away by 
this feeling of exasperation, and will remember that 
next to our own war one with England is to be dep- 
recated. 

For it would be also of the nature of a civil war. 
We are mainly sprung from the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Our language, our history, our political, social, and 
moral traditions are all derived from that civiliza- 
tion. The great bulwarks of English liberty are 
the great rights which our Government maintains, 
although with a clearer perce tion of the true founda- 
tions of liberty than any English political philoso- 
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pher has shown, except Algernon Sidney and his 
school of early Republicans. It is the peculiar prid 
of Englishmen that they shut their eyes upon polit 
ical principles, insisting that practice and not theory 
is the true thing for a statesman to consider: a soph- 
ism akin to that of Judge Nott in this country, who, 
assuming that morals have nothing to do with yx 
ernment, proceeds to declare that politics are bu 
science of expedients. The definition is true, 
inadequate. For the inevitable rejoinder is, th: 
inasmuch as nothing is expedient which violates 
universal moral instinct, the only difficulty of t! 
theory is that it omits human nature, which, in a 
theory of government, is a rather serious omission. 
Macaulay, in his zeal to exalt what he considers 
practical at the expense of theoretical government, 
and so to justify the British system, which persist- 
ently refuses to acknowledge any moral basis for 
political society, can not help insinuating a sneer at 
us, while he openly laughs at the French political 
theorists of 89, and is curiously unjust to the memory 
of the great Englishman, who resisted Cromwell in 
the name of the people, Algernon Sidney. Yet Ma 
caulay, with all sensible Englishmen, admits tha 
the peace of the kingdom is secure only when th 
immemorial, unwritten, and traditional rights of En 
glishmen are secure; and the settlement of 1688 is 
nothing else but a recognition of these rights and 
the agreement of the Government to respect and de- 
fend them. Why then he and his school of politic 
al philosophers are unwilling to concede that those 
rights, whose denial produces revolution and war, 
are orig 


Vv 


a 


a 


ial rights of man, it is not easy to see, un- 
less it be, possibly, that the French theorists rea- 
soned foolishly from true premises—a reason not 
very creditable to a wise man. To infer that, be- 
cause government is a system of expedients, ther 
are no original rights, is a foolishness of which nei 
ther the Abbé Siéyes nor Algernon Sidney would 
have been guilty, however inferior, as practical 
statesmen, Macaulay may have regarded them to 
Halifax or Lord Somers. 

John Stuart Mill, in one of his masterly essays, 
each one of which is wise and acute beyond the 
British standard, says, with a trenchant truth that 
annihilates the axioms which Macaulay and the re- 
ceived British political writers mistake for practical 
political philosophy —‘*The English are fond of 
boasting that they do not regard the theory, but 
only the practice of institutions: but their boast 
stops short of the truth: they actually prefer that 
their theory should be at variance wit’ their prac- 
tice. If any one proposed to them to convert their 
practice into a theory, he would be scouted. It ap- 
pears to them unnatural and unsafe either to do the 
thing which they profess, or to profess the thing 
which they do. A theory which purports to be the 
very thing intended to be acted upon fills them with 
alarm: it seems to carry with it a boundless extent 
of unforeseeable consequences.” 

Since, then, whether the rights which can not be 
touched or fatally threatened by any power are orig- 
inal, or ‘* prescriptive,” or ‘‘immemorial,” or the 
‘tinborn, hereditary privilege of every Englishman,” 
the fact remains that respect for them is the only 
sure foundation of English peace and prosperity. 
Those rights are substantially the same for whose 
protection our Government is established. But as 
our fathers were neither afraid of causes nor of prin- 
ciples, they were seen by them to be a constituent 
part of human nature itself. Really, therefore, the 
essence of the British and American civilization is 
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identical. The difference is in the structure of the 
political system intended to secure those rights. 
The British limited monarchy, 


aristocracy, 


with its king, 
hi rarchy, and its small 
is devised for the same purpose as 
ir Republican Constitution, for the protection of 
he rights of the individual. The danger of the 
British system is clear enough. Macaulay, com- 
lacently priding himself upon being free from the 
sophistries of theory, shows himself in nothing wiser 
than when, unconsciously yielding to theory, in oth- 
to the perception of a principle, he a -clares 
that the next great danger in England will be th 
conflict between the Parliament and the people. 
It is for such reasons, because of the fact 
only in England and America, that is, in the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, there is, either practically or 
theoretically, the recognition of human rights as the 


basis of tranquil society, that a possible war between 
+] 


its 


its religious 


governing class, 


er words, 


that 


ie two countries is so sorely to be lamented. Te 
oid that disaster it must be borne constantly in 

id that there are in England, as Disraeli said be- 

ee e Gasparin, two nations, the governing class and 
the governed mass. There is a separation between 
them of the dangerous character, political 
pri tone based upon wealth, with a system tending 
coustantly to concentrate wealth in fewer hands. 
‘he extension of that privilege as rapidly and wise- 
lv as possible is the only hope of averting the catas- 
yphe which the selfishness of riches necessarily 
precipitates—precisely as with us trade endeavoring 
t human rights has plunged us 


most 


to get the better of 
into civil war. 

Our sympathy naturally belongs to the governed 
mass of England, and they instinctively 
their hands to us, 


reach out 
feeling that their future 
the triumph of our cause. Our victory justifies the 
honest zeal of Bright, the profound faith of Mill, 
he clear perception of Cairnes, the common sense 
of Cobden. It carries with it surer peace to England 
by compelling the extension of political privileg 

It is therefore venomously sneered at by the present 
exclusive holders of wealth and power, and ardent- 
ly desired by those to whom our defeat brings a 
darker destiny. War between the countries at once 
alienates that sympathy without which our common 
future is obscure. Men act with their countrys even 
if they act reluctantly. It is a case for the intelli- 
gent of both nations to keep themselves free from 
the rancor of prejudice, and not to confuse the senti- 
ment of a people with the action of a Government. 
No more significant, no more sublime spectacle, ap- 


lies in 


pears in modern history than that of the men of | 


Lancashire who are most sorely pinched by our war, 
looking at us with the light of hope in their dull 
eyes, on their pale lips, and haggard cheeks, and 


stretching out their thin hands empty of work to | 


grasp ours across the sea, because despite the daz- 
zling influence of wealth and power and the lordly 
society, whose word is so overpowering to the British 
mind, they see by faith that there will be no end to 
tumult, to war, to privation, and starvation, until 
Government is adjusted upon the only sound and 
universal expediency, the policy of Justice. 

Ir never occurred to this Easy Chair, so little do 
we imagine that others suppose us to be different 
from what we know ourselves to be, that his white 
hairs and somewhat shrunken, stooping form, should 
be a matter of speculation and even doubt to any. 
That he moves upon four legs seemed enough to an 
Easy Chair to establish the fact of his extreme 


0 


weight of character—a weight which years chiefly 
supply. That the profound advice with which h 
not infrequently favors his readers should be sup 
posed to proceed from any thing less than the most 
prolonged and ample experience imag 
ined, and a certain octogenarian flavor of stwle in 
that he says, seemed to him no n able to esc 
observation than the subtle wisdom of Pupper, 
the sagacious political philosophy of Train. 

But here 
prov 
think of us. 
Chair upon th 
th 


story 


he had not 


ore 


comes a letter from which 
theories of what other 
luding to the remarks of the E 
op ning of the New Yea 
itioned his 
red brick house 
days of Putnam’ 
meinbering 


** Reader,” 


es how vain are all our 
is\ 
r, which, as 
Vv me! 


being contemporary wi ha three 


in Park Place and the 
Vonthly, and, in fact, eve 


Y } | ) 


ana i 


palmy 
nh as re 
the ancient 

have 
cion of his identity 
Wandering Jew, 
dry pleasant 


vews, might reasonably suggc 
with that indefati 
ident 
rateful 


, the fact 


his correspo SAVS, 


ompliments to the heart 

that he giv 
this specimen will incontestably establish his sé 
nility in the minds of the discerning): 
genial that manus cripts can no moré 


unpraised age (and, indeed 


SO » hel ) y i i 
attracted toward you than insects can help hovering 
about the fragrant blossoms of plum and chert 
‘*Such thoughts as these lead me 
f body you are, wheth 
as a spirit photograph. 


and th 


to wonder what 


sort ¢  Falstaff-like or 
Sometimes I have 


nomy 


thin 


doubts 


conce rning 
before 
I will 
gentleman with a bald pate 
delights to scatter 
Now I am not a or a 
truth is, the liter: 
blown out several times in consequence of 
the for the life of 
stand the magnetical yearnings 
you.” 

Certainly that No better or 
more satisfactory description of this Chair has ever 
written. ‘‘Some highly sensible old 
man, with a bald pate and a huge nose, 
lights,” . etc. The Easy Chair, 
compliments, presents this portrait, 
graph, as it were, 


r you, ths and vampires float 
but no, good Easy Chair, 
you to be some highly sensible old 


and a hug who 


my mental vision ; 
believe 
nose, 


abroad the iius (sic) 


gifts of g 


Thackeray Dickens, he 


flame of my ry lamp has been 


taking 
air, and yet 


I can not with- 


of this letter toward 


The 


is well expressed. 


itle- 
who d 
pectful 
ph to 


For- 


form, 


been 


et with r 


a card 
to his circle of kind frie 
tunately for his nose, photography seizes 
not the hue. You have but to add the 
and the likeness is complete 
** Reader” presently touches another 
‘When a child I had this verse 


we 


the 
four legs, 
string : 

for a copy : 

Three things bear mighty sway with men— 
rhe sword, and the 
Who ean the least i 


In the 


the ptre, pen : 
mmand 
shall stand.’ 


first rank of fame 


Ah, dear Easy Chair, the penmanship of that copy 
had a sprawling imitation, owing to the tumultuous 
beatings of my heart. Age, or it may be the burial 
of so many of literary offspring, has made th: 


my uz, 
charms of authorship less pleasing to me 


, and fora 
long time I have considered it as quite a dead love 
and blushed at it as one of the follies of youth. Ol 
the tranquillity I derived from Cato's fear that ‘elo 
quence would take away the desire of action’ Th« 
peace it brought me passed all understanding; but, 
prithee, what magic was in your New-Year’s reverie 
to summon the ghost of dead authorship before me, 
to torment me, as it were, before my time ?” 

Well, dear ‘‘ Reader,” it is only one of the many 
visionary forms of ambition that haunt every sensi- 
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tive mind. All men have the instinct of expres- 
sion, as they have an intellectual nature. There 
are intinite varieties of it. 


Yet the poet is wisely defined as he who sings what 
every body feels, and therefore would sing if he 
could. If any word of this Easy Chair’s reawakens 
in you that slumbering desire—if, as he speaks, you 
feel the stirring in you of the wings upon which.the 
immortals soar, he is sure not to be counted any less 
your friend because your heart replies to his words, 
as the long-silent harp, whose strings are struck by 
a wandering tone, vibrates responsive, with the vague 
yearning murmur of possible music. 


Editor's Drawer. 
| preva our atmy in Virginia we have frequent 


letters. This is the last one that has come to 
hand: 

‘“We sometimes get hold of /arper, and then 
again we don’t. When we do get i number it circu- 
lates through the camp until it is read all up. 

‘‘For the benefit of your readers who are not 
versed in the routine of a military life, I will say 
that at 8.45 in the morning all the sick men in the 
regiment are summoned by a call of the bugle to the 


surgeon's quarter to receive their daily allowance of | 


quinine and blue-mass, and to get their excuse from 
duty for theday. The surgeon looks each one over, 
asks what is the trouble with him; and if he thinks 
proper gives him his dose and his excuse, and back 
he goes to his quarters, a happy man for thut day. 
Yesterday morning among others came a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, the picture of health, for an excuse 
for the day. When his turn came the surgeon looked 
at him in surprise, and said, 

“* Well, Sir, what’s the matter with vou ?’ 

‘** Well, doctor,’ said he, putting on a most wo- 


begone look, and rubbing his eyes, ‘my eyes are | 


sore, and it hurts me to dress to the right!’ 
‘*He didn’t get his excuse that day.” 








Sovuire C , of our county, had been a toper in 
times past, but upon the approach of the Maine Law 
excitement reformed, and became a zealous advocate 
of that measure. Being at a public auction one day 
soon after the law and the excitement had gone un- 
der, he came across a barrel of the ardent which was 
being retailed by the quart. His taste was forth- 
with revived, but the memory of his late services in 
the Temperance ranks would not permit him to duy 
a dram and drink it in public. But he could not 
leave, and so he occupied his time in passing and re- 
passing the fragrant whisky-barrel. Presently he 
met Josh , whose notions of propriety were not 
quite so strict, and lifting a dime from his pocket 
placed it in Joshua’s open hand, saving, 

“Josh, you take this dime and go down to that 
barrel and buy a quart, and when you see me com- 
ing call out, ‘ Squire, won’t vou come and have some- 
thing to drink ?’” 

Joshua was pleased and soon had the quart, when 
the Squire bore down toward him, with head up, 
and apparently unconscious of a drop being within a 
score of miles, when Joshua, true to his orders, cried 
out, 

‘*Squire, won't you come and have something to 
drink ?” 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” replied the thirsty 
man, “ being as we are old friends.” 





When it rises to the | 
highest point we call it genius, creative power. | 


| “Oh! stop a bit,” said Joshua. ‘‘ You're one of 

the cold-water fellows, and I only jest asked to try 

you!” ' 7 
The Squire left, a wiser and a dryer man. 


Our Western correspondence is increasing in rich- 
ness and variety. A correspondent in Madison, 
Wisconsin, mentions a legal incident worth repeat- 
ing: 

Judge Stone and P. 8. Starr, Esq., two prominent 
lawyers, started for home, from Madison, where the, 
had been attending court. Both were somewhat ad 
dicted to the ardent, and carried a bottle with them. 
When they arrived at George P. ’s, a half-way 
station, they both alighted to replenish the bot le 
and get warm. Let Judge Stone tell the rest in his 
| own words: 

T got into the buggy and rode along. , Before | 
had gone a great ways it occurred to me that | had 
forgotten something. I looked under the seat, and 
ascertained that my books were all there. I felt in 
my pockets, and discovered my papers to be all 
right. 1 concluded that I must be mistaken, and 
drove along, although I was unable to rid myself 
entirely of the conviction that I had left something. 
Finally I arrived at my destination, and was met 
by a friend, who asked, ‘Where's Starr?’ ‘That's 
it, I declare! I've left Starr!’” 





Some thirty years ago, at one of the militia mus- 
ters in Vermont, old Parson S , a beloved and 
much-respected clergyman from the town of S— 
was chaplain of the brigade. The Brigade Inspect- 
or, having gone the rounds of the companies, began 
inspecting field-officers. He came along to Chaplain 
S——. who was quietly sitting on his horse, and in- 
quired, roughly, 
| ‘*Where are your arms?” 

r Chaplain S—— meekly replied: “I believe, Sir, 
I have all with me the law requires.” 

‘*Not by a long sight,” said the Inspector. ‘‘ Nev- 
er let me see you on parade again without them.” 
Chaplain § submissively bowed his head, but 
| said nothing. 

After the parade was over, the officers being seat- 
ed at the dinner-table (the Inspector among the 
number), Chaplain S was called upon for a bless- 
ing. He prayed eloquently for the rank and file, 
General, Colonel, Majors, and lastly the Inspector, 
who was especially remembered in the following 
words : 

“Remember our Inspector: pardon his honest 
blunders; and give him more wisdom.” 

That blessing gave them all a hearty appetite 
(the Inspector excepted), and every one admitted 
that old Parson § was ** posted.” 














Rarery have we had a better story, or a better 
told story, than this, from a reverend gentleman in 
Missouri: 

The life of a preacher in a new country, from a 
secular point of view, is hardly as smooth and free 
from difficulty as a position in more cultivated and 
populous communities usually appears to be. The 
people are thinly scattered here and there, engaged 
in different pursuits, though chiefly agricultural. 
Being collected from all parts of older States, and 
gathered from every class of society, they mect 
upon the same common ground, upon terms of easy 
familiarity, and restrained by no irksome conven- 
tionalities. People in a new country generally have 
a pretty hard time of it. They live a sort of ‘‘ rough- 
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and-tumble” life, wearing out their best efforts in a 
struggle for existence. Under these circumstances 
the material sometimes absorbs completely the spir- 
itual; and the people not unfrequently “ get so far 
behind” with the preacher that they have frequent- 
ly to be powerfully ‘‘stirred up” from the pulpit. 

On one occasion we had a visit from the presiding 
elder of our district at one of our quarterly meet- 

gs. We had not paid our circuit preacher “ ary 
lime,” as the boys say, and we expected a scoring 
from the elder. 

Well, we were not disappointed. The elder 
preached us a moving discourse from the text ** Owe 
no man any thing.” At the close of his sermon he 
came at once to the “ subject in hand.” 

‘* Brethren,” said he, ‘‘have you paid Brother 
—— any thing this year? Nothing at all, I under- 
stand. Well, now, your preacher can’t live on the 
air, and you must pay up—pay up, that’s the idea. 
He needs twenty-five dollars now, and must have it! 
Steward, we'll take up a collection now.” 

Here some of the audience near the door began to 
‘* slide” out. 

‘Don’t run! don’t run!” exclaimed the elder. 
“Steward, lock that door and fetch me the key !” 
he continued, coming down out of the pulpit and 
taking his seat by the stand-table in front. 

The steward locked the door, and then deposited 
the key on the table by the side of the elder. 

‘‘Now, steward,” said he, ‘‘go round with the 
hat. I must have twenty-five dollars out of this 
crowd before one of you shall leave this house.” 

Here was a “‘ fix.” The congregation were taken 
all aback. The old folks looked astonished; the 
young folks tittered. The steward grave ly proce d 
ed in the discharge of his official duties. The hat 
was passed around, and at length deposited on the 
elder’s table. The elder poured out “ the funds” on 
the table, and counted the amount. 

‘Three dollars and a half! <A slow start, breth- 
Go round again, steward. We must puil up 
a heap stronger than that!” 

Around went the steward with his hat again, and 
finally pulled up at the elder’s stand. 

“Nine dollars and three quarters! 
yet. Go round again, steward !” 

Around goes the steward the third time. 

‘Twelve dollars anda half! Mighty slow, breth- 
ren! ‘'Fraid your dinners will all get cold before 
you get home to eat ‘em! Go round again, stew- 
ard!” 

By this time the audience began to be fidgety. 
They evidently thought the joke was getting to be 
serious. But the elder was relentless, Again and 
again circulated the indefatigable hat, and slowly, 
slowly, but sureiy, the ‘‘ pile” on the table swelled 
toward the requisite amount. 

“ Twenty-four dollars and a half! Only lack half 
adollar. Go round again, steward!” 

Just then there was a tap on the window from the 
outside; a hand was thrust in holding a half-dollar 
between the thumb and finger, and a young fellow 
outside exclaimed, 

‘* Here, Parson, here's your money! Let my gal 
out o’ there! I'm tired of waitin’ for her.” 

It was “the last hair that breke the camel’s 
back ;” and the preacher could exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of “Ike Turtle,” ‘‘ This ‘ere meetin’s done 


™ 


bust up! 


ren! 


Not enough 


Tue most humiliating instance of absence of mind 
that ever came to my knowledge happened to my- 
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self in the fall of 1860, in forgetting my own name, 
at a ‘‘ Mite Society” held at the residence of a Mr. 
Ross, in Buffalo. After having been introduced to 
some twenty different persons, and having mingled 
for an hour, | 
brought up near what proved to be one of the pleas- 
ant-faced and very social deacons. 

Said he, ‘‘ My name is Deacon Barnes, and pray 
what is yours ?” 

I looked in the Deacon’s face astonished. 
Yes; 
name?” I believe the Deacon thought me insane, 
ora fool. But it is an absolute fact, that for a spac 
of two minutes I had no more idea of what my name 


promiscuously in the assemblage 


‘* What's 


my name? that’s the question—w/at is my 


was, or who I was, than if I had never been named, 
borned!” A mental bankrupt! 
And all the while the simple-hearted Deacon stood 
before me, like some awful personag: “ What did 
I understand your name to be, Si That's the 
I was as dull as the last link of a Dutch 
Bologna in July. At last, to my present and great 
relief, it flashed across my truant mind who I might 
be, or was—viz., Mr. Saunders. 

** God bless me! 
lated, emphatically. 

Saunders was the name of the individual with 
whom I boarded ; and the Deacon calls me Saunders 
to this day, although he has been informed that my 
real name is Peter C. Robinson. 


or had never been ** 


question ! 


my name is Saunders !” I ejacu- 


A trrerary friend in Toledo, Ohio, refreshes us 
with this excellent anecdote of a man of letters in 
Indiana: 

A friend, who is an amateur geologist, recently 
visited a town in the interior of Indiana. He took 
a letter to a Professor in a college located there, who 
possessed a very fine geological cabinet, which my 
friend was desirous to examine. 

The latter presented himself at the Professor's 
house, and was cordially received. In due 
the cabinet, which was in the library, was visited. 
While my friend was intent in looking over the in 
teresting specimens before him the Professor was 
giving him verbally a pretty full inventory of his 
library. He branched off into literature. He over- 
whelmed my friend with his knowledge of authors. 
He came to speak of poets. Of all living bards 
Bryant was his favorite. There was so much vim 
in his productions. My friend ventured to suggest 
that Bryant was considered far from a dashing poet 
—that, in fact, his Pegasus was rather tame than 
otherwise. 

“ Well,” replied the Professor, ‘‘I will agree with 
you as to the latter. I always thought his Pegasus 


time 


was tamer than any other of his poems !” 

My friend was seized just then with an 
erate fit of coughing, and soon after bid the learned 
Professor or d-day. 


immod 


A BRAVE captain of the 57th —— Volunteers 
writes to the Drawer: 

After every battle it is asserted by the army of 
croakers that the Army of the Potomac, or some 
particular corps or division thereof, is demoralized. 
A very amusing instance of said demoralization: came 
under my notice during the late battle of Freder- 
icksburg. A Zou-zou (from the city of brotherly 
love), having changed his base from the field of bat- 
tle to the pontoon bridge, found himself arrested by 
the guard, and requested to show his pass or his 
Throwing down his gun and equipments, 
and raising his closed hands to his hips, preparatory 


wounds, 
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to the “pas Gymnastique,” the irrepressible Zou-zou 
broke through the guard, saving, ‘* Let me pass! 
let me pass! I'm demoralized !” 


In Bear Vallev, California, resides a devoted ad- 
mirer of the Drawer, who writes us some humorous 
notices of Uncle Davy Wilson, a great ‘‘bar” hunter 
who lives in those parts. He says: 

If Uncle Davy holds some different ideas about 
this world of ours from those of other people he al- 
ways produces incontrovertible proof to support his 
theories. He says: 

“Some people who read a right smart bit pur- 
tend to say that this ver airth is round. Why 
there’s even Sam Jinkins, the schoolmarster—and a 
likely chap he is too, if it waren’t fur sich notions; 
he told me t’other day that it was round; and I jest 
told him nary bit of it. He couldn’t fool old Uncle 
Davy that way; fur he'd cum across the plains, and 
seed fur hisself, and it wur jest as flat as a barn 
floor; and you could look right furnenst you on the 
ground, and see so fur that you couldn't see no- 
thing; and I'll be blowed if you couldn’t see the 
airth all the way jest as flat as a pancake! And 
then he said that the airth turned over every day 
and night, and went round the sun, and all that sort 
of thing; but I jest told him I knowed better, fur I 
laid a tater on a stump one morning, and the next 
morning it was there jest where I put it; and if the 
world had turned over where do you think that ta- 
ter would have ben? That ruther beat him, fur he 
kinder laughed, but couldn’t tell me; and I jest told 
him then that this airth didn’t move no way, fur if 
it should move the least bit there would be the tall- 
est scattering of peoples that ever he seed. And I 
reckon he began to get skeered, fur he scattered 
when I said that ; and from that day to this he hain’t 
said any thing more to Uncle Davy about the world 
turning round.” 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 


ON A LAZY GLUTTON. 
In eating you are quick, 
In going you are slow ; 
Eat with your feet, friend Dick, 
And use your jaws to go! 


MADAMP TRIX. 
Young Madame Trix quite oft doth go 
To see the handsome Doctor Fred; 
Don't wonder at her visits, thoug!, 
For her poor husband's sick abed! 


ON A LONG NOSE. 
Oh, Nosey! what a nose! 
I really fear it 
That, when it blows, 
Your ears can't hear it! 


MAGDALENE. 
The rich old Magdalene whom you knew 
Wished me to marry her; so I told her 
That she was rich enough, that was true, 
But so old—I'd wait till she was older! 


THE FLIGHT. 
“*T flee that I may come again!" 
Cried Fix, the best of bravest men; 
Which means (for so it seems to me), 
“I flee that I again may flee!” 


Ix the village on the Delaware River opposite 
Smith’s Island are two gentlemen, as diametrically 
opposite to each other in almost every particular as 
any two men can possibly be. The one an eminent 
lawyer, democrat, and high-toned aristocrat, belong- | 


| dollar to Captain H 


| poor soldier 
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ing to one of the F.F.s, and a bitter secessionist ; the 
other a Quaker schoolmaster, perfectly orthodox in 
the cut of his coat and hat, a thorough abolitionist, 
and withal a man of as much tact and talent as the 
other. They had often come in contact with each 
other in law matters, and there was no love lost be- 
tween them. A short time ago the law ver hada 
case of considerable importance in which the school-, 
master was to be a material witness on his adver 
sary’s side, and as his testimony would probably 
turn the scale, it was extremely desirable that the 
lawyer should know in advance, if possible, what 
the other would say, that he might frame his case 
accordingly. So he took out a writ that enabled 
him to obtain the schoolmaster’s evidence’ before a 
magistrate previous to the case coming into court. 
When broad-brim came before the magistrate, the 
lawyer put his questions in an arrogant manner, as 
usual with him; but knowing the ability of the 
man he had to deal with, he approached the import- 
ant point by slow degrees, commencing at a remote 
distance. Presently, however, he put a question 
that touched the quick of the matter, and to his 
great disappointment received an answer that left 
him just as wise as he was before. He feared to re- 
peat the question immediately, and so fell back, and 
went over the ground a second time, putting his in- 
terrogatories in pretty much the same form as before ; 
to each of which broad-brim almost invariably re- 
plied, in the coolest manner possible, ‘I have an- 
swered that question already.” Finally the witness de- 
manded why, and by what authority he was brought 
there? The magistrate handed him the writ, which, 
drawing down his spectacles, he proceeded to read, 
in his own peculiar slow and solemn manner, as fol- 
lows: 

“ A writ to take the evidence of aged, infirm, and going 
witnesses.” 

‘* Well,” said he, “I am not very aged; and I 
believe I am not infirm; so I suppose I must be a 
going witness ; and J am going!” said he, deliberate- 
lv rising, putting on his hat, and walking out of the 
office. 

The lawyer took nothing by his motion, and re- 
tired discomftited. 


Wuewn Parson Brownlow was in our town a good 
many people grumbled about the high price of ad- 


| mission to his lecture. A very rich, but stingy man, 
| who had been all the time very profuse with expres- 


sions of his patriotism, exclaimed, in a crowd, 
“Give Parson Brownlow half a dollar? No, 
Sir-ree! I'd a good deal sooner give it to a poor sol- 
dier !” 
“‘Oh!” said a by-stander, ‘‘ then give your half 
(an officer dismissed from 
the army for cowardice); they say he’s a mighty 


ny 


Ove of our Indiana regiments was fiercely attack- 
ed by a whole rebel brigade in one of the late battles 
in Mississippi. The Indianians, unable to withstand 
such odds, were compelled to fall back about thirty 
or forty yards, losing—to the utter mortification of 
officers and men—their flag, which remained in the 
hands of the enemy. Suddenly a tall Irishman, a 
private of the color company, rushed from the ranks 
across the vacant ground, attacked the squad of 
rebels who had possession of the conquered flag with 
his musket, felled several to the ground, snatche:! 
the flag from them, and returned safely back to his 
regiment. The bold fellow was, of course, imme- 
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jiately surrounded by his jul 


rT atly prais d for his gallantry, 


} 
lant 


, his captain ay 
inting him to a sergeancy on the spot; but the 
1ero of the occasion cut every thing short by the 
reply, ‘*Oh, niver mind, Captin, say no more about 

I dropped my whisky-flask among the rebels 
and fetched that back, and I thought I might just as 


well bring the flag along!” 


| 
} 


Every body, with few exceptions, has seen the 
puzzle made of rings and a couple of wire shuttles. 
\mong the exceptions was Michael Murphy, not 
nany years from the sod. Michael had watched the 
ope ration of shifting the rings from one wire to an- 
other, and asked the privilege of doing the trick him- 
elf. After a speechless effort for more than an hour 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Faith the man who first 
that must ha’ had soome one to show him how! 


invinted 


Ir was customary, years ago, to publish from the 


pulpit, in Connecticut, bans of matrimony. On 
one occasion an old man rose and said, ‘‘ I forbid the 
’ On being asked to state his objections he 
replied, ‘*I had resarved Dinah Curtis for myself.” 


The objection was not deemed * good.” 


bans. 


Ix a manufacturing city of New England, not 

y years since, there was a young man from the 

m of the say,” employed as book-keeper in a 
large machine-shop and foundry. At one time two 
‘astings were made for a customer, each about three 
feet square and eight inches thick; one solid, the 
ther having a circular hole in it about twenty 
inches in diameter. He entered both in his books 
Discovering his mistake, he computed the 
weight of a piece of cast iron twenty inches in diam- 
eter and eight 


as solid. 


inches thick, when he corrected his 
erroneous entry by giving the customer credit in the 
following manner : 
“Mr. Smith, 
“Ry one hole, weighing 432 


Cr. 
pounds." 


I suppose this is the heaviest hole on record. 


A new contributor, writing from ‘*Camp opposite 
Van Buren, Missouri,” says : 

I have an intelligent contraband glorying in the 
name of Sam. He came into my tent the other 
morning to build a fire, when I noticed the end of a 
red string hanging from the top of his head. I in- 
quired, 

‘* What is that on your head, Sam ?” 

“The palate of my mouth is down, Sir, and I tied 


a string in my hair to fetch it up, Sir!” 


Last summer, at Memphis, I went into the kitch- 


en of the hotel, where I was struck with the appear- | 


ance of the presiding genius of the institution. He 
was coal black, with perfectly straight hair. I 
looked in vain for the Indian features, and finally, 
perplexed beyond endurance, I said, 

“Uncle, where did you get that hair?” 

‘* Bought it here in town, Sir,” was the ready re- 
ply. 

The colored person was indulging in a second- 
hand wig. 


Oct here in Wyoming Valley we occasionally find 
something a little more rapid than the apostolically 
patient railway trains, which you mentioned in the 
Drawer some time ago, in telling of a minister who 
disembarked, preached, and returned at leisure to 
pursue his journey. And, by-the-way, in telling 
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that story there hung the tag end of a tale behind 
it, which must 

Onk 


have esc ip d the narrator. 
of the legal legion entered the 
vided with a ticket, and when the « 
along he demanded the 
fare, as per rule 


cars unpro- 
mnductor 

addition of ten 
in such « 
ble, save in the breach—at 


came 

cents to the 

A rule not honora- 

least so the lawyer ex- 

pressed his conviction, audibly. A few miles after 

the episode d in the Drawer the train halt 
| < interminably, 


ed, 


chronick 
and began to bac 
“What are we backing for now?” 
lawyer, in disgust. 

“Wy hy , re pond d his seat-fellow, qui tly, “ the 
conductor h 1 him, and 
we're backing to look for it, as this Company has a 
test if 


growk d the 


is lost the ten cents vou gave 
note to pay to-morrow, which will to pr 
that money isn’t found !” 

An Indianian writes te the Drawer 

If the Drawer can produce a finer illustration of 
the profoundest than the followir 
host of readers in this community would like to see 
it. It actual/y occurred, and we think it ha 
beat : 

A few evenings since, 
and alone,” 


ignorance your 


while musing, ‘solitary 


upon the fortunes (or rather misfortunes) 
of war, especially the late Rappahannock disaster, a 
gentleman stepped into the drug store, inquired for 
two or three essential oils, took a seat, and with a 
countenance expressive of the highest admiration of 
his own wisdom, gave a short dissertation upon the 
virtues of the medicines called for; showing them 
to be ‘‘good for horses, and also for bai 


To all of which we nodded assent. 


o been.” 
He then in- 
quired if we had ‘*‘such a thing as stra-ta-gum?” 
Upon my giving him a negative 
pressing a doubt as to there being “ such a thing,” 
he confidently insisted that there was, as he “ had 
been reading about their capturing elephants, and 
it said they used sfra-ta-gum to b 

like they bait bees, ¢ 
it was.” 


answer, and ex- 


ait them with, 
nd he would like to know what 
Seeing he was so anxious about it, I turn- 
ed to the Dispensatory to look for it, when, thinking 
no doubt it would facilitate the search, he said he 
‘* believed it was spelled s-1-R-A " And 
thereupon we discovered the joke; and well we 
might, for if a *‘ wayfaring man” had failed to see 
it at that point, he must indeed have been the prince 
of ‘* fools.” 

After as much of an explanation as the cireum- 
stances would warrant, our friend left, seemingly 
much disappointed at not finding his ‘** stra-ta-guin,” 
and perhaps less troubled with an enlargement of the 
brain than when he first entered the drug store. 


T-A-G-E-M 


Last December one of the quiet boroughs of Penn- 
sylvania was suddenly thrown into a state of excite- 
ment by a report, afterward ascertained as false, 
that Stuart’s rebel cavalry were within a few miles 
of town. During this excitement the Burgess, a 
very ignorant and illiterate man, issued a proclama- 
tion of which the following is a copy: 

** fellows cidens I order yous to take up armes to defend 
our borow so I order yous to take up armes amedly and 
so do not delay 

* by order of the Burgess, 
“ Perer Van Beunt, Burgess.” 


A soy in Virginia City, Storey County, Nevada 
Territory, speaks for himself, and says: ‘“*I am a 
juvenile reader of your Drawer. I was a page in 
the Legislature of California which met last Janu- 
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ary, and while there I witnessed and listened to many 
hot debates. The patience and temper of a Bay 
County parson were well-nigh exhausted by the 
sharp sayings and witty repartees of an up-country 
member of the bar. When Christian forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, he rose to his feet and gave 
vent to his virtuous indignation: ‘ There is a wise 
saving in the Proverbs of Solomon, which would, I 
think, be very applicable in the case of the honora- 
ble member on the other side of the House ; it is this 
—‘‘ A fool should be answered according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit.”’ The lawyer 
slowly rose, and coldly delivered himself: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, if the member from Contra Costa would 
make it his business to search the Scriptures a Jittle 
more closely than he Aas done, I think he would 
find things there quite as applicable to himself as any 
thing well can be. One of the weapons which he has 
used in this debate bears a striking resemblance to 
the one which Samson wielded upon that memorable 
occasion when he met such an overwhelming host 
of his enemies—namely, ‘ the jaw-bone of an ass'”* 

‘** There was no measure broached that day which 
met with any opposition from the parson, and a rec- 
onciliation was not effected between them until they 
had a little good-natured ‘ smile’ together and a mu- 
tual understanding.” 


“ Tue enrolling officer of Salisbury District, Mary- 
land, was very active and thorough in the perform- 
ance of his duty. One day he went to the house of 
a countryman, and finding none of the male mem- 
bers of the family at home, made inquiry of an old 
woman about the number and age of the ‘ males’ 
of the family. After naming several, the old lady 
stopped. ‘Is there no one else?’ asked the officer. 
‘No,’ replied the woman, ‘none except Billy Bray.’ 
‘Billy Bray! where is he?’ ‘He was at the barna 
moment ago,’ said the old lady. Out went the offi- 
cer, but could not find the man. Coming back, the 
worthy officer questioned the old lady as to the age 
of Billy, and went away, after enrolling his name 
among those to be drafted. The time of the draft- 
ing came, and among those on whom the lot fell 
was Billy Bray. No one knew him. Where did 
he live? The officer who enrolled him was called 
on to produce him; and, lo and behold, Billy Bray 
was a Jackass! and stands now on the list of drafted 
men as forming one of the quota of Maryland.” 


From the Far West a friend writes to us: 

“ Presuming a word or two from Oregon would 
not be uninteresting to the many readers of the 
Drawer, we send you a specimen of the good things 
that may be found safely stowed in the vault con- 
taining the records of this (Marion) county. 

“Tt is a legal document that emanated from what 
once was, and now is considered by himself, a prac- 
ticing attorney of this city. It is a demurrer to a 
complaint in an action in which Marion County is 
plaintiff and G. B. Wagnon defendant, brought for 
the recovery of a fine for violating a statute in the 
disposition of estray animals, and is, verbatim et Lit- 
eratim, as follows : 

***and now comes G B Wagnon the Defnat in the a 
Bove Sute or Cause And files a Demurrer and says that 
the plaintiff Should not have Nor maintain his Action 
a Gainst Said Defanant for the following reasons first that 
he has not legal Capacity to su Because he was holding 
the Lucrative office of Justice of the peace when he tuck 
the oath of office as Treasurer of Marion County to suport 
the Constution of the State of Oregon which noman can 
hold too offices Except those Spesily mentioned in the 





Constution Be Caus he can not suport and Vialate Boath 
at the saim time 

“*and furthur says that the county Court has not Lea- 
gal jurisdiction to try causes whar the County is aparty 
nomore than a judge or Justice of the peace has to try 
causes whar they ar Plantiffs And further says there is 
not that plain and concise Statement of the facts consti- 
tuting the cause of action as there is no De Scription of 
Cauller markes nor Brands nor by hoom apraysed 

**and further Says that he wa- not Seerved with a 
certifyed coppy of said Complaint therefore the Defenant 
prays this honorable Cort to Dismiss the a Bove Sute this 
Sth day of December 1859" 


“This gentleman was permitted to practice her 
upon showing a certificate of examination and ad- 
mission to practice by some court of Indiana.” 


A PICTURE. 
Sue is sitting close beside me, 
Gazing with eager eyes 
Up at the crimson cloud-isles 
Draping the western ekies, 
Singing a passionate ballad, 
A song with musical flow, 
Of heroes who loved and battled 
In days of the Long Ago. 
Softly the odorous south wind 
Plays with her silken curls, 
While the blood-red scroll of the sunset 
Far in the west unfurls, 
And our happy hearts are pulsing 
In time with the swelling tune 
Which the thousand voices of Nature raise, 
An anthem to queenly June. 
Youth and hope and beauty, 
Heavens of golden light, 
Passeion-flowers and crimson roses, 
Bloom in our hearts to-night. 


Blossoms of gorgeous summer, 
Radiantly unfold! 
Bloom, oh ether islands, 
Gemming the skies of gold! 
Birdlings, pour your music 
Forth on the evening breeze; 
Blow from you Eden valleys, 
O breath of the Southern Seas! 
For the life-streams, flowing lonely, 
Have blended in one to-day, 
And hand in hand together 
We'll tread life's opening way. 
Night and hate and anguish 
Lurk in our path no more, 
Through all the flower-strown vistas 
Opening on before! 
. . . *. * 
Ha! has the vision vanished ? 
Slowly—with numbing pain— 
The joyless forms of the real life 
Flock to their place again. 
Fifty years, on a lonely road, 
Weary and faint I've trod; 
Fifty years has that bright young head 
Mouldered under the sod. 
A palsied, passionless, weak old man, 
A helpless, crouching form, 
I sit, and list to the howling 
Of the pitiless wintry storm! 





Yet sometimes into my spirit 
Come thronging those visions blest; 
Again those golden tresses 
Are pillowed upon my breast; 
Again we sit together, 
Watching the radiant glow 
Which the smiling skies shed round us 
In that heaven of long ago. 
And I look beyond the river then 
To the bri,zht, eternal shore, 
Where the loved and lost of other years 
Shall be mine for evermore! 


‘*NeAR one of the rural villages in Ohio there 
dwelt, a few years since, an elderly gentleman who 
went by the familiar name of ‘Uncle Jonathan.’ 
He was a rigid member of the Lutheran Church, 
sober, exemplary, and withal possessed of consider- 
able wealth. Like many of his neighbors in this 
region of country, he entertained a bitter prejudice 
toward ‘ Yankees ;’ and, notwithstanding his piety, 
he had avowed his intention of kicking out of his 
door the first Yankee clock-peddler that should enter. 

‘*One sultry day in summer a covered wagon was 
drawn up to his gate; a keen-eyed, gaunt-looking 
individual alighted, and, rapping softly at the door, 
requested, in subdued tones, a drink of water. Aft- 

r drinking the traveler asked permission of the old 
zentleman to sit and rest a few minutes, saying he 
was overcome by the heat. The stranger said but 
little, and the old gentleman eyed him suspiciously. 
Presently the old man’s eye began to brighten, 

‘** What papers have you there ?’ said he, point- 
ing to the stranger’s pocket, which bore the appear- 
ance of a traveling post-office. 

‘“** Oh,’ said the stranger, ‘ those are a few copies 
of our Lutheran Observer, that I carry to read along 


the road 
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, — 
““* Then vou belong to the Lutheran Church ?” 
***Yes, Sir. Would you not like to look at a 
copy of the paper a 

**The old man was delighted; asked stranger to 
stay for dinner. Of course he accepted. As they 
were putting up the team the old gentleman re- 
marked : 

‘You drive a queer-looking wagon.’ 

*** Yes,’ said stranger; ‘I have been out West, 
and have suffered several months from chills and 
fever. Wishing to get 
having no means of defraying my expenses, I pur- 
chased a few clocks to sell along the way.’ 


home to my family, and 


“* Stranger staid, and fed himself and horses with- 
He He 


sold Uncle Jonathan every clock on his wagon and 


out money and without price. did more. 
took his note, which he turned into money within 
two hours, 

‘* © Well,’ said the landlord, ‘didn’t I tell you that 
he would abuse you ?’ 

‘** Very much mistaken,’ said Yankee; ‘the old 
man is a gentleman. Here, take these papers, I 
have no further use for them.’ 

“Uncle Jonathan is silent on the subject of Yan- 
kee clock-peddiers.” 


A BATTLE PIECE. 


Artist.—‘* Now, my good fellow, just look chivalrous and determined. 


Imagine that you are a Colonel, leading 


your gallant regiment right up against the batteries at Fredericksburg.” 


Vor. XXVI.—No. 154.—N n* 
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INSCRIPTION on a letter received at Fort Leaven- | some of the charges of the city house. 
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At last, 
worth, Kansas, from Greensburg, Ohio : however, every thing was settled, the money paid 
‘* Haste thee on to Kansas Stat and a receipt in full taken, when the country mez 

t ansas State, J 


And do thou not thy speed abate ; | chant addressed his city friend as follows : 


For to James Crozier thou art bound, 


And at Fort Leavenworth he may be found; more than thirty vears, and I have always pai 


Follow the Regiment, and in Company D 
You will find him in the 2d O. V. C.” 


ery dollar I owed when it was due, and haves 
asked any delay or favor; and we have now settk 
once more. If thee pleases I wish to say a few word 


Friend Samuel, we have had dealings together 
d ey 


A HIGHLY -INDIGNANT swain, away up in the | before I go home.” 


Green Mountain State, punishes his fair one for 


“Certainly, friend Robert; I shall be happy 


trifling with his affections by forsaking her and | hear thee.” 


sending the following lines: . = 


“ You thought yours was the power 


You found at last you had 
The wrong pig by the ear! 
Two of the Friends, a country and a city Friend, 
had dealings. Some months since the country mer- 
chant called on the wholesale house to settle an ac 


ference in the views of the parties, and, as often 


Well, friend Samuel, I have known thee like a 


book for thirty years, and I must say that, thoug! 
To hold my love—how queer! | I have known a good many hard customers, th 


| the meanest specimen of a white man I ever had 

| any thing to do with.” 

| Friend Samuel listened with as composed a cour 
tenance as if the speech had been complimentary i 
the highest degree, and replied: 


‘Friend Robert, did thee ever know my brotl 
count. In adjusting the details there was some dif- | Amos ?” 


ner 


Neither said another word: the rejoinder was iz 


happens, the country dealer was dissatisfied with | resistible. 








HARD ON SIMSON BORER. 


Mr. Boren.— You see, Miss Alice, I can’t talk nonsense, as most young men do, to please the ladies. I wish ] 


could do it, but—"* 
Miss Atice.—* Oh, Mr. Borer, you are too modest altogether. 
life than you have talked for the last two hours.” 


I assure you I never heard more nonsense in all my 





Foshins for Pareh, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broprg, 3800 Canal Street, New York. and drawn by 


Vola Jrom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—CArRIAGE Dress AND Grrv’s Tomer. 
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Fieure 3.—Home Torter 








N the CarriAGE Dress the robe may be of any The Grru’s Dress consists of a garnet-colored par- 

choice colored plain taffeta. The Corsage is set on | dessus, embroidered, over a salmon-colored merino. 
fulled around the neck, but close-fitting below, with The Home Tomer consists of a gored robe, which 
a chemisette & la Vierge ; the Vandyke is slightly | may be made of two different shades of the same 
basqué. The lines marking the dress may be pipings | material, the lighter forming the fullings, with vel- 
or velvet. The dress from which the drawing was | vet bands; or they may be of the same material as 
taken is of pearl silk with pipings. the dress, but of a darker shade. 















